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PART ONE 

THE CALL 


1 

The City of Ur 

E LIEZER, called the damascene, turned back to the C4MP, TAKING 
the asses with him. His master, Ab-Ram, went on foot up the^ great 
steps leading to tho^city gate. The sccorM*slave, Sur, a^oung, betrdless 
2yan,«w2lkdtt behind him, bearing on^ifis he?^ a» basket £lled with pro- 
visions. The broa^, stone slabs of^e steps were hollowed with many 
years of wear, ahd their ascent was so easy tkaf asses afld camels had no 
difficulty in mounting them. The ancient city of Ur, siluated on the Lower 
Euphrates, was built on the sieves of an artificial hill,> almost a hundred 
cubits high, which had been raised by peoples long since forgot{en, 
douBtlcss even before the great Flood. 

Ab-Ram paced deliberately into the pleasant shadow ot the city wall. 
TBb gateway 'Was spacious, with a shallow arCh, and^t night the gate was 
fastened '^^ith bronze bolts. The two wings of Bie gate were covered wkh 
bas-reliefs representing a siege of the city, ^hc daol under the arch made 
it^ favourite meeting-place for the cityjs inliabftan^, «nd also a centre of 
trade. Here legal and business transactions 'were usually conducted, and 
here news and gossip were exchanged. t!^c archway ' wSs swaifhmg with 
hucksters, jugglers, seller? ^spells andj:harnjs, and f<Sttune-<fcllers. Rush- 
basketft^ranged along the walls wore piled high with fiat loaves of br|ad, 
hot cakA as round and hard as pebbles, and debelah, a favourite sweetmeat 
made of figs and almonds mixed with honey, and dried in the stin. Clouds 
of flics buzzed over and around the baskets. In one comer glazed pipkins 
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and pots were on sale, and cheajk utensils made of dried lAelon skins, for 
the very poor. Hordes of beggaii hung ateut the gate, crying for alms. 
The pe^ume-sellers held up littlf ampules mled %vith scented oils. Among 
the diattering crowd th^e was no lack of spies, s^t 6ut by |the Patesj^ the 
king’s govemoBi^and the priests, anxious to knc^ what the cdmmon 
people were^ talking about. A king’s«official was {eminently seated on a 
broad bench, holding scales for the weighing 4>f gold and silver. It was 
customary for every merchant to carry hissjovm scales, and weights shaped 
like ^ons Sr bulls, in^a snu^ bag at liis side; but any customer who 
suspected the merchant’s honesty was entided and even bound by law to 
appeal to the official, to (est the weights. Any merchant found guilty oSf 
using incorrect weights had one hand cut offi 

The money univepally accepted was the silver shekel, wnicn was equal 
to the weight of 320 grains of taijey. There were sixty shcjecls in one 
minar, and sixty minars ^ one tdent. Though in general the Veight of 
grain alWays rdmaiifbU the same, the value of the shekel varied. The Baby- 
lonian and* Elamite shekels were of different values from the Assyrian 
shekel. Even within the-conJEincs of a single state there was a difference 
betWien the royrf minar and tHe^rufsdy minar. Thestf variations in weight 
led to innumerable disputes-, so the majority of buyers ^nd sellers preferred 
to setde their t^a^acdons by barter.* 

* At the entrance ^ thp g^eway, Ab-Ram halted, for ^ter the dazzling 
sunlight the interior seemed impenetrably dark. Taking advs^tage of his 
momentary uncertainty, a crowd of hucksters clamoured round him, 
pestering him to buy their wares. He shook liis head and flung his broad 
camel-ha^ cloaks pver his shoulder, to give them to understand that he 
had no need of anyfhing. His face wore a look of disdain, for every free 
shepherd feels cont^pt for the dwellers within walls. He was tall, Ind 
carried himself erect! The whi|e kerchief covering his head ancf shoulders, 
with a black rope wouifi ro^ji^ it thrice, rose high above the crowd. He 
halted for a momfet*be5)re a t^ider selling spells, who reigned 
array of clay tabkts, bricks, and amulets. 

^Tell n^, where jh^l 1 find* me habitation of A(kn Taribal, the spell- 
seUer?* he alked 

‘^y lord, live tor ever! Why ^buld you trouble to go m'^master 
Taribal? Your servant whom you see possesses the finest of spellsiYet your 
soul makefits choice. Is it wanted against demons, or against men?’ 

T asked you a question: answer! 1 need jjiot your spells. Last year you 
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sola my tatner Tt speu against enckantmAats, and when a priest whom he 
knows read the tablet he said ^ contaiiAd a list of the date harvest three 
years ago/ 

‘Tlje demofis changfcd it,' the spell-seller muttered in* contusion. 
‘Taribaf dwells opposite the Tower. You will know t]j^ house by the 
great plates on which ifJglek-Melakirih- may Tie live for ever - ordered his 
commandments to be inscribed. My spells arc*good sppUs; Taribal’s spells 
are worthless^’ he added. Ab-Ram did not stop to listen. As he passed 
through the gate he turned to Sui: 

‘Hasten to Terah, son of Nahor; give him ahe tpod, and say that 1 will 
come immediately.* 

The slave niade a low obeisance, still bolding the basket on his head 
with one hand, ai^d set off briskly alofig the little street under the wall. 
Ab-Ram combed higher up the steps Jewing from die gate to the temple. 
The steps “^^ere lined with effigies of lions, and of winged bulls with human 
‘heads. At one spot the artificial hill on which the citf stood swdled into 
a low, circular mound, and on this elevation the temple, the Temple 
Tower, and the royal palace seemed loftier than diey were in reality.,Like 
all buildings in this* fiat, alluvial laifd. thSy were built^of fired Brick, 
cqjrerod '^^^itfl glean^g glaze. The briots ot»the temple and palace were 
glazed blue, serving as a background for a painted procession of gods, 
kings, priests and warriors, prisoners, bulls, and h'ons. Innumerable figures 
were engaged in battling, banqueting, receiving tribute, marching in 
punitivg squads, perishing, bunting, or resting. They were resplendent 
with colour, and beautifully executed. 

Above the main entrance to the temple, between twpi!Sturdyj:olumns, 
the procession came to a halt on either side of a broad, fet expanse of wall, 
distimguished from the rest by its more brilliant azur^. In the centre was 
an enormous effigy of the god Marduk, or ifel, with lightnings in his 
hand, and the dragon Tiamat fiung down ^ frSt. Marduk was the lord 
pf ^e temple, the city, and the land; he viks patron of tUb king of Babylon 
and the reigning lord of Ur, Hammurabi, s*n of Sm-Muballit. Ham- 
murabi had only recently begun to reign over Ur.^The Tity*s iAiabitants 
still remembered how at^his coiftman^ the §ld bricky l^d Been broken 
away irf<)j:der to make room for tht^ew godj»5efore the coming of ||be 
Babylonian, the temple, which had been erected almost a thousand yean 
before by the founders of the great Sumerian dynasty, had sen^d for the 
worship of the god I^annar-Si]^, who sailed above the world in the silver 
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vessel of the moon. Nannar-Sin|,togetljer with the sun-god Shamash, the 
god Anu, lord of Heaven, the gl d Enhl who was lord of the air, the god 
Enki, who commanded the waters, and tlSte gc^dess Ningal,*" had reigned 
over all tjic citic^' lyinp in the valley, of the LOwex Euphrates and the 
Tigris. Those ,^ys had been times of prosperity, glory, power, and 
success. Nannar-Sin and his'attendajit deities had^Keen munificent in their 
recompense for the offerings made to themi, Unfortunately, for some 
unknown reason he had turned his fac^ from the city, and misfortunes 
luK^kegufi to accumUate. What was Jthe upstart city of Babylon in the 
eyes of the ancient ruler%, of Sumeria? Yet the king of Babylon, Sin 
Muballit, had conquered the* land, had slaughtered the resisting inhabitadts 
of Ur, and had put out their king’s eyes. The son of Sin-Muballit, Ham- 
murabi, who now ^reigned, had iidded to his father’s conquests. He had 
captured Elam and its capital Suza^he had captured Larsa and the ancient 
dty of Mari, where the royal psSace had 130 courtyards; he had extended 
his sway as far as th^bounds of Assyria. Intoxicated with power, he sought! 
to make tlpc conquered peoples, the Sumerians, the Akkadites, the Gutians, 
the JElamites, the Amorites all <fne people, to fuse them together as the 
smelter alloys jopper and tirt. 'He planned to assimdate the tribes of the 
south with the tribes of the «ortli, and the hill tribes ^ith the tribes, of the 
wilderness. To this end he 'had commanded that {he laws should be 
recorded in writing, an^ should be uniform for all hi§ subjects, binding 
in all the lands over which his sceptre extended. And he had imposed the 
wonhip of a single god — his god, the Babylonian Marduk. 

,,This angered the conquered peoples more than anything else. For each 
city possessed ics own god, who was the special patron of that* city’s 
bounds, and of no other. Each city made offerings to its own god, each 
dty glorified its o^n god 'in song; no one desired an alien god. 

But Hammurabi had succeeded in imposing his will. Thou^ pladd by 
nature, and just, he cliuld not suffer disobedience, and he drowned all 
resistance in rivers of blood! 'the dty of Ur itself had experienced such a 
fate. Crushed witli cruef j^onishments, it had submitted at last, renouncing 
all idea Sf revoft. 

It was trhe that Vhc descendant of theBandejt^umerian dynasty, the son 
o^the blinded ting, retailed flielioAOurable title otPatesi, or re|resenta- 
tive of the god; but the god was Marduk Bel, and the exponent of 
Marduk’f will was Hammurabi. It was true that the guard set before the 
gates of the royal palace wore beautifully fashioned helmets of gilded 
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copper, the bl^bk slaves brought^from £gypt kept camels covered with 
silken cloths and with golde| cellars found their necks always at the 
Patesis disposition; but despite this splendour, the legitimate lord of the 
palace and thq city was% shadow ivithout authority or‘^owcr,;who spied 
on his ^wn subjects at the order of Babylon, and himself trembled lest 
some common slave should inform ^abylofl against him. 

Thojtrue lords of the country, who never yielded to any change, who 
were afraid neither of the king of Babylon noj (as was said in undertones) 
of the gods, lived apart, in the^Temple Towe^ tailed 2^g^at«£ven 
Ab-Ram, a stranger to the life of the city* and a man indifferent to 
political changes that did not affect his tribe, glanced in that direction 
respectfully. The tower rose in seven stages, and dominated all other 
building!. Each stage was in the shape of a parallelogram, and they grew 
successively smaller tov^ards the top.^The higher stages were readied by 
steps which wound outside the walls. At times tlie palace and the temple 
with their azure walls seemed to dissolve into tfic azlfe of the sloy,.losing 
their Outlines; but the tower, which was quite bare of omamei^adon, and 
of a uniform dark hue, always stood* out, like a rock amid broken 
changing waves. There were no guards at^e entrance, ^ct nowhdtc in 
al^ the l^d Voulc^a man have been found bold enough to cross the 
threshold uninvited . Before the door of the tower stood a huge granite 
chalice, polished^till it gleamed; its interior •surface covered with 
circular and radial lines like a spider’s web. In the centre a bronze javelin 
was set, at an angle, casting a slender shadow. His father, Terah, son of 
Nahor, had told Ab-Ram that the priests highly esteemed tfiis chalife; 
they*called it a clock and calculated the time of day bydt. Ab-Ram also 
knew that they divided the day into twelve hours, and the nigbt into as 
mafty, but he had no idea what use it all was.*Surelythe ancient division 
of the day !nto six parts — morning, noon, evenmg, midnight, cock-crow, 
md dawn — ^was sufficient for any man? 

A little apart from the temple stood yet anocneast^t, square tower, 
known as the Well of Silence, or the Well of Asbes. Its walls of raw brick 
were entirely withou'topening. Narrow steps led up to the trun'Catcd top. 
It looked like a watch-toT^^ on which guard&light fir& in tinftes of alarm, 
but its l^urpose was very different. %e intehoi; was fUteef with ashes, and 
it servedptbr the execution of men of high rank or birth, who had to be 
eliminated without a trace, beyond the sight and knowledge of the 
common people. The condemjjied man was taken to the top of the tower 
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and thrown into the ashes. By hiiown weight he sank deeper and deeper; 
the ashes filled his-mouth and tHtoat, dieted and silenced him. If as he 
struggled desperately he came tpon some hftrd object in that sfeft, yielding 
abyss, it was only’ the bpnes of some predecessort’ one ^ver emerged 
alive from the sombre Well of Silence. 

The workshop of the JMaster Taribal was famous not only in Ur, but 
throughout all the neighbouring citioa. He employed several dozen 
worjc«rs, '^^rho mixed ^ay, ^ped it mto bricks, tablets, octagons, and 
cylinden, impressed signs on their fresh surfaces, and then baked them. 
In a separate courtyard^ signs were chiselled in stone, and the bron:fe 
chisels rang tmder the blows of wooden mallets. In quietf*rooms clients 
were dictating private letters or legal documents to scribes. A graver 
called the heret, which the scribej vpelded with great dexterity, was used 
for inscribing cuneiform^signs. When inscribed, the tablet or brick was 
put straight ihto furnace, where it was carefully baked. Stone was 
expensive, luving to be brought from a distance, so only royal proclama- 
tions«and the gravestones of .dead high officials were worked in such 
matefisds. All tly priestly writln^s,^ their astrological, astronomical, mathe- 
matical and other calctdations were also given permanence lii sfoiK, b^it 
the priests l^d their own scribes andcarvers. 

In the room assij;ned to^tablets containing spells, all kinds of amulets, 
&om valuable ones carved in gold or onyx down to the commonest of 
day, werq set out on a long table. They all bore the hideous ^ces of 
demons carved on them, for an evil spirit flees from its own likeness. 
Beside tip amulfts was a row of human figures cast in lead, which were 
used when it was d^ired to cause someone at a distance to be tortured or 
killed: To cast the spell, ^e lead Ipd to be melted, and a piece of itfir, 
skin, or nail fi:om the man condemned to death thrust into it. Some of the 
figures Ii&d arms alread^ dislocated, legs already shackled, or noses and 
ears*alrea4y cut ofE 

As Ab-Ram entered, ’Adon Taribal hastened to meet him, and with«| 
exaggerated afia£ilipf*asked what he desired. 

^A spell tgai^s^the agu^’ hejexchAned,twnen Ao-Ram told him. 

* Y|kur servant possesses spells a*gains^(fie ague. Good, ancient - vei^ a:ood, 
and very ancient spells. Listen.’ 

Me seated his visitor on a bench in the shade, picked up a small tablet 
firom a shelf, and, holding it close to his eyp, lead in a slow, solemn tone: 
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*Thou who d§st me injury, who^oisoneth me with spittle, who shaketh me 
with thy breath, 'who treadeth me dAt/n wilfli thy feet, who terrifieth with thine 
eyes, who thv^ateneth me w^th d^th, be thou accursed, O demon, and destroyedl 
I curse thee, thy poi^on^us glance 'thy death-bringing steps, thy treacherous 
knees* tl$y glittering eyes, thy shoulders, thy hands, thy belly. May the. god of 
the moon Sin destroy thee and fling thy carcass into the lake ofjire and water . . / 

At end he took a dbep breath, tor he had read the spell as spells 
should be read, without pause. Then he meiftione^ again th^ the tablet 
was very old. Ab-Ram smiled wifli plcasure#He knew the value oftltogs 
tj^at were old. 

‘Now listen to another spell, equally cflcctivc»in its ppwer*: 

‘O Adbnai, hasun to my aid. Evil spirits are in my hq^se, evil spirits are in 
my body. They shake my bones as a stonsn fftakes the trees. They burn my skin 
as the wind from the wilderness scorches the grass. They roar in my head like dry 
rushes. They howl in my ears like a troop of jackals, 'fifty stand oifmy right 
side, they stand on my left. I tremble with fear, my teeth chatter. •O Adonai, 
extend thy hand to me in aid. Free me from Ihe evil spirits, from the enchantments 
fUnt hinA mp A/f/jv th^ nnmpr fhield my head . , . 

1 preier me nrsc, AD-i5^am said^ he thought the bolder curse more 
likely to be efFeotivc than humble entreaty. ^ will taktf that tablet, but 
first I ask you to read it to me again, that I may femember; and by 
repeating it I shall rejoice the sick man’s spirit.’ 

‘Most willingly will I read it/ 

Adon Taribal read out the spell a second time, wliile -/y>-K.am repeated 
each word after him in an undertone. When they had ended*, the im- 
portant moment, the moment of bargaining, arrived. The merchant 
valued the^spell at twenty shekels, which Ab-Ram considered excessive. 

‘For twenty shekels 1 can buy a strong y®ung ^s,’ he exclaimed. 

‘A strong young ass will not cure an •Bltnafl siq^ with the ague,^but 
thi? tablet will. If the sick old man is your father, may it be of sevenfold 
potency/ 

‘You have knocked the weap^ out of my hand, Taribali” Ab-Ram 
laughefj. ‘Truly, it is my f^er whg i^sick.^ 

He pajA without further protest, afid, placmg tne tablet caretuiiy mlus 
bosom, ||pnt out. Taribal accompanied him as far as the stre;et* At the 
entrance stood the stone tablets, half as high again as a man, which the 
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huckster at the gateway had mentioned^Taribal drew Ab-Ram's attention 
to them. 

‘I am entrusted/ he said, without piide in his tone, ‘with the task 
of inscribjpg the Toyal^rotlamations'/or our cicy.r Similar tablets have 
been raised in ^abylon, in Uruk, and in every city. All the kiw are 
inscribed on them. There Mas ncv^ been anything like them before. Of 
what value" is memory? Today any stripling, ^provided he possesses the 
ability to read, can boast of j^cquaintanc^with the law and will be regarded 
as wi|er than a grey-h^ad who does qpt know his letters. By the gods! 
Wnat times we arc living gi! What times!" 

He sighed as he said farewell to Ab-Ram. His visitor’s camel-hair clodc 
and kerchief (tutbahs were worn in the city) had emboldened him to 
unburden himself. The dwellers in-tents do not repeat words unnecessarily. 
Taribal would not l^ve spoken so ppenly in front of a city acquaintance. 

The house of Terth, son of Nahor, was like all the other houses in the 
dty. It foj^mcd a rectangle of whitewashed brick, with blind elterior 
walls, and with .only one entrance. A stone balustrade surrounded the flat 
roo£ The city’s^inhabitants used the roofs as sleeping chambers in summer- 
time, and Es people had been known to fall off th^ roof Ai theiE sle^, 
Hammurabi, son of Sin-Muballit, 'Nyhcr was obtrusively interested in all 
his subjects" ^oidgs, had laid strict responsibility for theif safety on the city 
builders. If a householder fell and broke his leg or arm because his house 
lacked a balustrade, the builder’s leg or arm was broken. If a similar 
nmfortune happened to the householder’s son, a son of the builder had 
to pay the sam^ penalty. Only if a householder’s wife or daughtei^were 
hurt was' it sufficient for tho builder to pay a fine. There was no exception 
to these punishments, so ifi no city subject to the king of Babylon Verc 
roofs to be seen without ^^alustrac&s. 

The wooden door leading* into the house was stout and heavy, a sure 
defence against the h^at^of fiie day. A carved bronze knocker announced 
the arriv^ of a vi&tor. Before the door a stone gutter led away the wate^ 
with wlftch thc*host*washed Ris visitors’ feet. A p'krrow entrance, long 
and dark, kd to aStone-p^cd courtyard. Ii^ the centre of the courtyard 
w^ the usual pond, with^a feunfaimwatering the plants set rouisi it. All 
the rooms of the house opened on to the courtyard,, over whichicoloured 
ilk curtain was drawn at noontide. 

It was a matter for astonishment to many that Terah, son or XNanor, and 
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goei ot me psnjtorai tribe of Hebrews, lived in a city, rather than with his 
tribe in tents. The reason was t9 be lc|>ked for in years long past, when 
the youthfyl Terah, a young^er fond of amusement and greatly interested 
in life, had joined the cetinue of the god&ess Ningal as priest of the third 
deg^^ In her service he had learnt many thin^, and had fdlmd. that he 
had some skill as a carver. He was unable to develojT such gifts in his 
nomad encampment, s& he had brought his tribe to dwell under the walls 
of tfr, while he himself lived in the city, and quickly gained the priests’ 
esteem as a sculptor of images of the gods, ftis wife had died^piaiy years 
before. His eldest son Haran also was de^d, leaving a son name^ Lot, 
#vhile Terah’s second son, Nahor, was incapable of any effort or energetic 
movement ojring to his corpulence. So Terah had entnisted the headship 
of the tribe to his third son, Ab-Ram. He himself visited the camp more 
and more rarely, for he grew more and more iftiused to the simple 
pastoral Iffe, and more and more lik^ the city’s permanent inhabitants 
with every year tliat passed. 

When Ab-Ram entered the house he went straight to the low altar on 
which the household gods, the teraplrim, were standing. llie teraphim 
were two small stone figures, poorly carvgd, and of indefinite outjjne, as 
though fhey had suffered from the erorive action pf watcT. It was believed 
fliat they had beeil made before the Flood and had been given to Ebcr, 
the founder of the tribe, by Noalfs son, Sljpm. So they were regarde(^ 
with great reverence, and Ab-Ram, who had passed*by the temple with* 
indifference, knelt with sincere piety before the altar, taking a piece of 
resin ftom his wallet and laying it at die feet of the teraphim. 

‘Hurry and come here!’ croaked an old man lying on a couch in one of 
the rooms. ‘May the angel of death prove as slow in arnving as you have 
bqpcn.’ 

‘May die angel of death never sftt foot iftside this house,’ Ab-Ram 
answered gravely. He knelt down again, before the couch, and touched 
the pavement with his forehead. 

Blessed be all thy days, father!’ 

‘And thine, and* thine!’ the old mai ahsweied carelessly He was 
withered and small* and as mercurial and garrulous as 4b-‘RRni was 
restrai^ied and taciturn. H? made qp Jttem/t to reprAs*his irriution^and 
spoke sjf iftly, not allowing his son to say a word. 

‘Obed has shown me the provisions Sur has brought. Daint]^ tidbits tor 
a sick old father, I must say! Have your wives lost their wits? Truly,’ he 
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corrected himself, *it is difficult for them to lose sometlyng they have 
never possessed. Things are goingf 11, vcfy ill, with the camp. I send word 
that 1 am sick and need sometlmg to i^tore my streng^, and my 
daughten-in-law send me biaeacl. . . . Bread! CanQpt I get as much bread 
as I need fibm the hucksCen at the gatefi wanted cake, good, tasty takes 
made with buttermilk, as teis^der as a child’s belly, or cakes made with 
olive oil, lightly risen. And 1 was brought flat c£tkes fried in tallow . . . 
My stomach cannot digest sheep’s fat. I am old, I am sick. Surely Sarai 
has time ei^pugh. For she h&s no childrdfn, has she? . . . Why didn’t she 
bake^ome cakes for meV’ 

‘My heart grieves .withiS <ne,* Ab-Ram declared. ‘I shall take tha 
women to task for their negligence.* 

‘Bread suitable for slaves, new wine, little butter, and atbs undercooked,' 
the old man continued his reproaches. ‘But who takes any thought for 
an old father?’ 

‘I shall rebuke tl^gi stamly,' Ab-Ram said again. 'When I return, I 
shall s^d you all you desire. And here,’ he added, ‘is a spell whiebi will 
cure you of your sickness.’ 

‘A Jpcll? Show me! The agye is robbing me of my last strength. Is it a 
good spell? Yoif haven’t been cheated?’ 

‘I will repeat it to you, fa&er.’ 

Ab-Ram knitted his brows, and after a moment’s^ thought repeated 
word for word thc«5pcll against the demons with glittering eyes and feet 
that bring death. In those days the human memory was well exercised, 
and it was^much more reliable than it became two thousand yeart later. 

‘Good, good!’ old Terah muttered, somewhat mollified. ‘Whera did 
you buy this tabfet? How much did you pay for it?’ 

‘I bought it from Taribal pn the square before the temple. I paid twqjty 
shekels.’ Ab-Ram involuntarily sigked, for he was frugal by nature. 

‘Taribal knew you w^c buying the spell for me, and yet he demanded 
so much?’ 

‘I did n6t tell hin whe 1 was, lather.’ 

‘Pity, p^! You areudways umnecessarily tacitum.«Taribal would haw 
let you havg it chotper. 1 know him. Did yot^ se^ the tablets with the 
conmiandments«oithe royaPUws Outside his House? The carving |t their 
top was done by my S^mir, foi^Taribal’s slaves are skillecl^only in 
inscription. ... It is a good spell, it has come down from the days of the 
old eod. . . « 1 like the old eod. 1 prefer him to the Babylonian, who has 
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not restored he|lth to any of us. By the silver vessel of Nannar-Sin! If the 
Patesi were to learn that Taribal isielling|spells containing the name of the 
old god the adon might ^welljEind himself in the belly of a copper bull 
with a fire lighted beneath it. Brr . . . tfrr . . . You.J}roueht ^e spell 
betinft^ for I am beginning to shake again.* 

‘When did it come upon you, father?’ AlvRam askedSolidtously. He 
took off his doak and covered the si^^ man vdth it. 

‘Yelfterday at this time.*! was angry because that ddg Obed broke the 
head of a statue all ready for service. It is needld fos tomorrov^moming, 
the priests were to come this evening to take it away. That fool Ie#the 
s^tue fall to the ground and the head brok? off/ 1, cursed, I shouted, I 
sweated with ^ger, and then the demon took hold of me. . . .* 

‘Why avas Obed working on the statue, and not Shamir?’ 

‘Shamir is no longer with me. I sold him at the lastfnew moon. . . . 
‘You sold Shamir, father? What wJs his offence?* 

‘He had committed no offence. I had to sell kim. ^ I am sor^y about 
Shamir. He was intelligent and capable. Obed is a lazy dog. Curses on his 
mother! He’ll get the whip if he doesn’t repair the statue. . I have 
already notified the priests that I shall send jf myself tomorrow moq}ing, 
I have^orjJer%d Obed to remove the head^om anodier stitue of Marduk, 

wliich has broken Ic^s Under the paint it will be impossible to see that 

the statue has beemlrepaired Cover me with another«cloak.’ 

‘Are you only carving Marduks now, father?’ 

‘I am not carving anything now. I am bored. Formerly Shamir shaped 
them, nbw Obed does it. I only put them right. The priests third: 1 still do 
it all# But I have grown tired of it. My fingers would gladly mould 
ordinary people, or children, little, merry, amusing. . . . Sly fingers don’t 
wait to mould Marduk’s exasperating mug, the crooked lightnings in 
his fist and^at horrible beast. . . . 

‘Have a care, father!’ 

‘I can speak, no one will hear me. Th^^mllsaare thjpk and the slaves 
stupid. My life has grown hateful to me, Ab-Rant my s#n. My c^cupation 
has grown hateful. The city has grown Imteful. It s all becaus^of those 
two Babylonians, M&duk and ^mmurabi. It is im^possibl^to breathe 
freely. Jhe men at the gate &y the gets five couriftsRmd more 
Babylonypvery day. The first speeds s^ fast thatliis camel falls on its ncSe, 
and he divers the message: “I, Hammurabi, the favourite of ^e gods, 
have learnt that three trees have been cut down in thy forest. ItSorm me 
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who was the culprit, by whose order it was done, and for jvhat purpose?” 
Before the Patesi has had time t| readtt a second courier hurries in, and 
hands him a second letter. ”1, Hammurabi, guarded by my gods, have 
learnt that Neru, the ownei^ofa garden, is drawing 'v^ater from the canal. 
Prove, pJnish, and rep8rt.” And already a third courier is gallojiifg up: 
”The ropemaker Zabbai reports that the brother of his mother has taken 
his garden. • . . Inquire into this, and report .” The fourth courier 
arrives: “Are the canals cleaned after the recent flood? Why is the canal 
blodjpd i» the field of Refuh?” Hammurabi's not a man, he's a demon. 
ThS" Patesi curses the day hif mother bore him. They say he is building a 
great house for the- storage *of the royal tablets and copies of his ovm 
reports. The royal inspectors check the date harvest before 4he fruit is ripe, 
and write down the number of measures the leaseholder has to aurrender 
to the king. And he^is fettered in shackles if he supplies less. The same with 
the vineyards, the wool, the fig?, the garlic. And the king is #vcrlastingly 
in need, of n^re ^itn. I%r building temples, for digging canals, for the 
army. Every Patesi is bound to supply young lads to him. . . . Andwhere 
are they to be obtained? They ca*ry them off from wherever they happen 
to Hid them. See that he doas not lay his hands on purs. Life is growing 
bitter Even the prics(s are pomplaining, they praise Marddc ©nly with 
their lips/ 

Ab-Ram ga\^ his fatnej: an mquisitive look. 

‘Father, will yofi permit your servant, your son, to ask you a question? 
If you do not wish to answer, punish my audacity.' 

‘What^s all this preliminary to? Ask on.' 

‘Father, do ypu beUeve in the gods?' 

‘What?' The old man began to stammer. ‘Do ... I believe?' 

‘Softer! Do you believotin Marduk?’ 

‘In Marduk? No....' 

‘But in Nannar-Sin3r 

‘Jt is better to live-in tccCri ivith the gods,' Terah answered. 'Nannar- 
Sin was a* good g6d. Tlfe^od of our fathers. . . .’ 

‘But lib allowed Marduk to*drivc him out of hit temple, so surely he 
must haved)een v^aker than Marduk^ 

‘Why are yAi^uestioniSg m^oi^such a matter?' 

‘I desire to know whict god is the greatest. . . .' 

‘Whatis that to you? . . . What do you want?' he shoutea at a slave wno 
had appeared silently at the entrance. (He was surelv listening. Ab-Ram 
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thought.) Ob«l, a Gutian slave y^th a round head, prominent cheekbones 
and a snub nose, knelt beforeJii^mastA’s couch and hoarsely announced 
that the wc^k was finisl^d. 

"Let me le^ on you# shoulder^ leran saia to ms soft, "so th%t I may go 
and lo®k at the statue of the god.* 

"By no means, my father; 1 shall take yoi#on my oacit ana you wm not 
suSq^ any weariness.* 

Al^Ram squatted down, and die old man sgrambled on to his shoulders, 
^seating himself astraddle. Ab-R^ gently straig];itbned up, bdht back 
again at the door, and went out into the couj;tyard. The old man was not 
fnuch of a burden. As Ab-Ram felt the little weight of his father’s withered, 
emaciated body, shivering with the ague, on his back and arms, he felt a 
great tenderness for the old man. How right it is that the world respects 
and reveres the aged! A grey-haired |jian is a rich accumulation of experi- 
ence, wis^m,»all the varied turns of &te. There is more despair in the 
family at the death of an old man than at that of a tUd, £br children are 
continually being bom, but no one can replace an old man. JVith him a 
whole epoch descends to the tomb. Who would not feel more regret for 
the loss of a spreading tree with stout brandhes than a tender young ^oot? 

The largrtt room in the house was useH a^ the workshop. The clay was 
kneaded in woode^ troughs, and wgs frequently drenched with water. At 
first sight the rejJaired image of Marduk seennsd perfect? but when Tcrah# 
looked more closely the trace of the join showed clearly through the paint, * 
and he could not contain his anger. In the attempt to appease him Ab-Ram 
advised him to adorn the god with a necklace. 

‘That’s a stupid ideal* his father snorted. ‘Marduk i%not the goddess 
Ishtar. Marduk doesn’t wear Jewels.’ 

<f it be your will, father, your son will go fo the priests, to ask them to 
delay the tollection of the statue.’ 

‘They will not agrde : . . they will noT agrdfc. tomorrow forenoon 
Nanna-Tum, the wealthiest merchant ifi tffe c!Ity,,is ftfferin^his son in 
sacrifice. The altar is to be renewed and de^o^ated.^Ha, but perhaps a 
necklace would dolTgy the gods! I would have to ^ive my moft precious 
necklace in order to stflfvdie |«iests’ moqphs. Cafty me%iow to |the 
treasuiy,’ 

The treasury was the smallest room m the house; m it was a wooden 
chest bound with bronze. Terah was a devoted collector and amateur of 
the beauty created by men’s hands, and in the chest he kept his favourite 
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jewels and valuable trinkets, which he J;iad spent a lifetime in collecting. 
Ab-Ram carried his father to the iDom, ^d^e slave shifted a couch across 
to the chest. As he opened the lid, Terah fo^ot ]pds sickness a^d affliction, 
plunging his l^nds with chil^sh joy^to the%nidst of ffls treasures. 
Ab-Ram watched his b&ming face tenderly and indulgently. 

With two fingers the old Hian lifted out a golden goblet covered with 
fine workmanship. Dancer^ long nowing drejs& were dancing, holding 
one another’s hwds. Terah son of h4hor gazed rapturomly at their 
grace^ fimns. His Iftreath clouded the gleaming surface. He carefully 
wipSd away the moisture w^ liis robe, sighed, and put the goblet back 
in the, chest. 

"I wish I could carve like that,’ he complained as he reached for another 
article. 

*I myself don’t know which is jnore beautiful,’ he confessed. 'That 
goblet, or this?’ 

‘It ha^ been, maefe^froA the eggshell of the great bird of the desert,’ 
Ab-Ram sprmised. 

'You are wrong, son. That is fiot eggshell but clay, white, hard, and 
translucent. Beautiful, morei^beautiful than glass. , . . Carefully!’ he 
exclaimed, though Ab-Ram had* no intention of touchint the firaeile 
gewgaw. 

'Where did ySu get it, father?’ 

A Sidonian mefehant brought it firom an island called Crete, lying in 
the Great Sea, firom the royal city of Caratos. The king of those parts eats 

his food dbf such shells, more valuable than gold It was for these two 

pieces that I sol^ Shamir. . . . Are you so surprised? The merchant was 
insistent, and would not let me have them for anythinc else. So I 
had to . . .’ 

. ‘You exchanged a stroifg young'iad for these trifles?’ 

'I was very upset. Slvmir ’vVas inteUigtnt. He*guessed my thoughts. He 
was.a fine carver.«Bi^. wbat fc one to do? 1 could not let the occasion pass, 
so I let hihi go.’ 

'You Aotdd have got rid of'Obcd.’ 

Obed yfbs at thd^ market. I was a&aid the i^dchant would not want to 
wait. I desired beautiful thiifgs lyith a great desire. . . . Nowjook at 
this, my son.’ 

He toak out mirrors of polished silver set in gold, perfume caskets of 
vhke ivory and of ivory tinted red and greeny a stiletto with a gold handle 
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over which a goat clambered thiough k bunch of grapes made of large 
pearls, a crystal goblet with a p|ttem cutm the glass, representing coloured 
fishes and gijeen water^jiantrf When Te^ poured some wine from a 
pipkm into the goblet, me fishes 4eemed to swim rapidly, and«^\ plants 
began to sway, stirred by the current. 

‘Isn’t that beautiful?’ he asked in a^oice hushed with admiration. 

*It j| beautiful, certainlyf* Ab-Ram repliecl indifferently. He was gazing 
straight in front of him, his mind sdll thinking of Shamir. 

‘You haven’t any understanding whatcvej of these things I’^Teral^cx- 
claimed in sudden anger. ‘You’re a noodle! The only beauty you know is 
a*pasturagc, and your music is the nocturnal Ipwling of jackals, it’s a 
waste of time ft> show you. Of you all only Edith has any understanding 
of these filings. She could not gaze her fill at this golden goblet. Truly,’ 
he laughed,^‘she was most interested im tjjc dancing girls’ dresses. She said 
she would make herself one like them. . . .’ 

‘Has Edith visited you, father?’ Ab-Ram asked in Ttftrprise. 

Th j old man looked like a child who has inadvertently gi\cn himself 
away. 

‘She came to see me,’ he admitted, ‘bccaiAe she knows lam acquamtea 
wjth the ^ri&ts. Sh^ wanted to walk in the procession in honour of the 
goddess Zirbanit. .« 

At this news Afc-Ram was not so much astonished |s shocked. 

*And what answer did you give her, father?’ 

‘I tol4 her she was to repeat her request in her husband’s presence. That 
did not seem to please her.’ 

Old Tcrah drank the wine from the goblet, wiped ft, and carefully 
replaced it in the chest, then lay down on the couch. 

‘fhat is all Edith has a mind for,’ he said. ‘Ne^er before has it happened 
that HebreV women took part in those obscenities. I know what goes on 
there ... I have seen them ’ 

He smiled cheerlessly, perhaps m regret tor im pRSt waging jrouth; or 
perhaps out of pity for himself. 

‘It never has happeiied and will not nappen, AD-Kam nouy assured 
him. 

‘Lot,fhe son of Haran, is to blam^^r the wcmian's laxity. Why did|ie 
t^e a fotoign woman firom a coastal country for his wife? It is idle to seek 
womanly honour where Baal reigns. Counsel him to give hl5 wife a 
beating and drive her to work^ 
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‘Lot will not do that. He has iw authority whatever ovftr her.' 

‘The cxow will peck out the eyes oT tjje child who honours not his 
parents; infamy will cover th^ laemory of flic woman who has no respect 
for her husband, fiy ancient god Nannar-Sml! What will become of 
the tribe of Ebes? Fat has encased the eyes and the mind of one of my sons. 
The other keeps a barren woman, though it is ^famous not to raise a 
djescendant of one’s own seed. My grandson is nfraid of his own life. . . 

' ‘Evening is coming on, fariier. You intended to look for a necklace ’ 

hetd to what f say!’ ^e old man barked. 

Lte began to grope agaiivin the chest. Taking out three necklaces, he 
hesitiaied which to offer to the gods. He regretted every one of them, fdt 
they 'were all precious and beautiful. One was of onyx aild agate, oma- 
mentiled with hons’^heads carved in gold; the second, of cornelian and 
crystal, tinkled with trinkets of wious shapes. Finally he ,«elected the 
third, seemingly more njodest, but of unusu dly fine workmanship; the 
broad c6llar was W^^en of lapis lazuli and garnets interlaced with twisted 
gold thread. Its colour changed as though it were a weave of azure and 
dark^ purple. Tcrah weighed the® necklace in his palm with rapture and 
c 

‘Tkjs has come firom Egypt,^ he explained. ‘In Egypt the gfildsmitjbs 
make Warvdlous things. I am sorrj" I have never bren in Egypt. The 
pricstywill rejoice^ they kfiow a precious thing when they see it. Pity, a 
grca£ pity that my necklace should go to those insatiable maws. . . .’ 

He warworn out with regret and weariness; his hands and legs began 
to shake. 

‘The demon L attacking me again,’ he groaned. ‘Give me the tablet. 
Quickly!’ 

He fell face downward, ^convulsively pressing the spell with both hihds 
to his breast, Ab-Ram went to the altar on which the two roughly shaped 
teraphim were placed dad, standing in the attitude prescribed for prayer, 
erect, wit^j his rigKit kan^ ra^d,^he fervently pleaded with the tribal gpds, 
to protect Terah. son ofWhor, from all evil. 
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A LL OVER THE LAND OF CHALDEA THE MCJnEY, EIGHTS, AND MEASURES 
X^werc basicl on the unit of sixty, which was used by the majority of 
the wise*and aTi*,’^nt nations. But seven remained the sacred number, the 
number o^the gods and spirits. The|e were seven rulers in the heavens, 
seven lords of the underground, seven evil demons, seven good demons, 
seven planets, and seven days in the week, each dayf«ervad to » separate 
god. In the temple to winch Terali’s slaves, Obed and Hamil^ assisted by 
Sur and supervised by Ab-Ram, carriedPthe image of Marduk, seven rows 
of columns gleamed in the twilight, sevet side chapels^surroundeS the 
main«nave, Aeven ^tars waited for sacrifice, seMen steps led up to the 
high altar. 

have welded tne tastemng ot tne necfclace# Terah explained to his son • 
before Ab-Ram left to go to the temple. ‘Human hands will not remove * 
it, no one’s eyes will notice the defect. Tell the priests: “Terah son of 
Nalior has had a dream. He dreamed that Marduk Bel stood Before him 
and said: ‘Give me the necklace which you obtained %om Egypt.’ On 
awakening, Terah son of Nahor took the necklace from his chest and 
huflg it round the god’s neck. Touch not thl^ ornament, for it has been 
put there by the will of Marduk.’’ ’ 

‘I cannot say that, father. Forgive my lafle of Ifaming. If they ask why 
Terah gave the necklace I shall say that iifwaJ inliisf iety. , 
listen to my words, and not to your own Ilia’S. I kifow tne priests, you 
do not know them.^cak as I have told^ou. But If they shouW remove 
the necklace and see the iftyk, telbthem: “gol^ will that^nark. ” ^d 

give them a piece of gold.’ 

Ab-PAi attempted to object, buf at last he yielded to the old man’s 
wishes. In any case, he found the priests engaged in great pref arations, 
and they did not waste time asldng questions. Satisfied with the perform- 
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ancc of his task, Ab-Ram went the entrance and shouteS for the slaves. 
Hanxil and Sur appeared at once. Obed |7as still helping to set up the 
image. Ab-Ram stood by th^wall and ■Jlraitcfl. Above hu head hung 
seven rovK of great tsjplcts which contained all the inteq)retaticjps of 
dreams, and all^y long crowds of people gathered at this spot, tfoubled 
by their dreams of the previous night. The pqpsts of the third degree 
listened to their stories, collected two shekels in payment, then chose the 
fitting interpretation from ihe corresponding tablet. Dreams were divided 
intc^ncky^ and unlucl^r indi^erent and#ominous, those which affected the 
fates only of the dreamer and^his fitmily, and those which were of signifi- 
cance to the whole couptiy. This last group included dreams of dogs, 
which were held in universal contempt. 

"If thou dreamest,' said one tablet, "that a black dog has entered the 
house and lain down on the coi^^ terrible disasters will coife upon the 
land.’ 

‘If Abu dr£ameft that a yellow dog has entered the royal palace, an 
enemy will take possession of Ae state and the city will be burnt to Ae 

If*any Aeam were so uifusu^ as to* be unforeseen by Ae priestly 
imagination, and so cdhld not be related to any of Ac^jtabletst Ae Earner 
was charged twice as muA and was tent to a priest ofhgher degree, who 
could expound an^ interpfbt Ae most astonishing of visions. 

Dreams and omens played a large part in Ae life of Ae inhabitants of 
Ur. All n^anner of phenomena, from Ae smallest to Ae greatest, from an 
early sneeze to a Aower of falling stars, could be used for fortune-telling. 
The group of pfiests most highly esteemed by Ae people was that of Ae 
iarw, or clairvoyants, who could tell Ac past and the future. The gift of 
second sight wtdA had bqm developed in Acm from childhood was often 
pass^ down from faAer to s^n. The bam Ad not participate in Ae blood 
sacrifices, they had a h^ ejtiination of their Agnity, and rarely resorted 
to Ac peqy artifice proper to tiS; ordinary fortune-teller, suA as ventrilo- 
quism ami Ae inteip^y of mii^ors. 

Like aU the chi^en of his day, Ab-Ram had n strong belief in Ae 
siinificanof of^dfeams; bw: a; cotld not read he was not greatly 
inlerested in the tablets. He heard |feps behind him. He tume^ &nd saw 
not Obed, but a young priest attired in the blue robe of %%am. He 
approadfed Ab-Ram familiarry. 

"Gfcctmgs, Ab-Ram, son of Tcrak Yoj;ir faAer, Ter A son of NAor, 
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has moulded a beautiful statue. Your servant desires to know why he 
adorned it so richly.’ 

Ab-Ram should have artswefed: ‘Terah aon of Nahor had a dream. . , 
But ti^ere wa^an obviously mocking look in tl^ priest’s eyes, and he 
decided tiot to conceal the truth. 

‘There is a blemish on jhe statue’s rftck. Terah son of Nahor desired to 
^ppease^e god«|sdth a valuable gift.’ 

‘Terah son of Nahor has committed sacrileg*. No.defective Stotue may 
stand in the temple.’ 

Ab-Ram was momentarily taken aback, bus he quickly recovered. 

*My father, Terah son of Nahor, assured me that if rubbed with gold 
the blemish wcfiJd vanish without trace. He did not have time to do it 
himself.’ * 

Regretfull^r he took a fme gold coiA f^om his wallet and handed it to 
the priest. 

‘I will see whether it is as you say,’ the priest said. 

He went away. Meanwhile, Obed had approached as silently^ always, 
and stood waiting. Ab-Ram was inwardly boiling ^with fury at the priest’s 
effrontery. 

‘i^h&t IS the namc^of that baru?* he asked 0bed. 

‘Sep-Sin,’ the sI^mc replied. 

‘How do you know?’ Ab-Ram asked suspidbusly. 

‘He frequently visits my master.’ 

Ab-Ram was satisfied, and said no more. They went on waitii)g. A few 
minutes later Sep-Sin returned, the same mocking look in his eyes. 

‘Terah son of Nahor was right,’ he announced. ‘TSe blemish will 
vani|ji when rubbed with gold. But the coin you gave will not be 
suffiaent. You must give one more. . 

• ‘O Gods,*teach my soul patience!’ Ab-Ryn thought. Without saying 
a word he took out another gold coin and Jijndja it to the priest, who 
smilfd as he put it in the wallet hanging S:om hi^giAUe. 

, ‘Son of Terah,’ he asked abruptly, ‘do ypu kftowjvhich of th^gods is 
the greatest?’ 

Ab-Buim went rigid. ‘Marduk,'^on of thevgod Ea and the goddeis 
Damkinl, ^ the greatest,’ he replied. 

Sep-Siif clapped him on the shoulder: 

‘It is well that you know.’ 

‘Obed is a sov.’ Ab-Ram thought. Aloud, he asked: 
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'May I return with my skvis to my father, and thA depart to my 
flocks?* 

'You cannot ^part now,#for the saciiflckl procession is about to 
enter th» temple, and it* is forbidden ito leave while a sacrifice is. being 
offered up.* 

He turned away and ioincd hit tellow priqi^ts. During the last few 
moments the interior of tne temple had been«fiilled wit|i a large number 
of priests^ Before the^altattin the deaths of the temple stood a high priest 
in • blue and green robe; a^tiara towtred above his grey head, a pallium 
studded with jewels hung «ver his breast; in one hand he had a knife. The 
pallium and dara distinguished him from the priests of the first and secohd 
degree, who were all dressed alike. This degree induded^he issaku, who 
made oflerings of lyine and milk, burnt incense to the gods and anointed 
them with oils; the sangu, whp directed the ceremonies; ^e kipu and 
satami, who were in d^rge of the temple treasury; and the pasisu, who 
condudked the cHbirs and the music on harps and flutes. Priests of the 
second degree induded the priests of the sacrifice, who killed the animals 
with all the skill of slaughterers; their assistants; and the augurers, the 
soothsayers, the interpreters t>f dj^eams, the unbindeft of spells. The priests 
of the third degree ptepar^ tte wood for the altaj^. remoVed*th€ blood 
and all defilen^nt, and during orgiastic ceremonies g^ve their masculine 
strength ^ honq^ir to a %oddess. Altogether, the priests of the temple 
numbered about a thousand, all of them, with their families, their slaves, 
and thef« families of their slaves, hving on the offerings made to 
the gods. 

Drawn up irfewo rows according to their rank, standing motionless and 
dignified, they watched the merchant, Nanna-Tum, as he brought his son 
up to the altar. The merc]pant, a m|^ in the prime of life, and magnificently 
'attired, walked at the head cjf the procession. Behind him came the child, 
a boy only a few yeaA ol(^ Jie had a chaplet of flowers on his head, and 
was attiripd in al^ng wjiite ro6e, open from top to bottom. He had^fieen 
stupe%d with strong wine and the juice of roots, which had the effect 

E g me victimj, and he looked about him witk dilated black eyes. His 
cr, also lie^ddled with t^p driifk, folkwed close on his heels. Her 
t glittered with jewellery, loij^rings hung from her ears,^^afeifik^ 
large gold nose-ring — ^lay on her lips. She walked as 

her e^ fixed on the child. Behind these three camje .^,nierchant*^^^^ 
numerous family, and they in turn weregfollowed by&ivants and skves 

I \^l • ; : 
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laden with gifbk The procession i^ioved in silence, entirely concentrated 
on the effort to avoid stuniblii)e Or couching, or even breathing noisily, 
for the least violation o^the Iprescribed ^remonial made the sacrifice 
ineffective. Passing fiowJy througjj’the temple, they reached the steps of 
the al&K> and halted before the high priest. Two tisaku removed the robe 
from the child, leaving only the chalet on kis gleaming ^Is. He stood 
bewildered, beautiful, nsicjd. With a look of ftnconcem on his face, the 
fiither gently pushed his son towards the hig^ priest,'who laid his old, 
bony hand on the child’s neck. knife whistled dirough thc>air p the 
priest raised it in preparation. Apparently sobered by the grip, the child 
gswe a piercing scream. It was answered by jftiother' scream; aroused firom 
her stupor, the another howled like a wild beast. Tlie two voices died away 
almost as*soon as they arose. The high priest squeezed the boy’s throat 
with amazitj^ strength; Nanna-Tum*| brother silenced his sister-in-law 
with a violent blow of his fist, and servants dragged her into a side chapel. 
The father stood perfectly still, with the same look Afi unconcern pn his 
face; but sweat beaded his forehead. The high priest brought the great 
stone knife down with all his force, and > made a deep, broad gash in the 
child’s breast. The bipod spurted out. A mwerable cry, like the call of a 
bird, soundeci through the temple. Thd llig}\ prietf flung the quivering 
bo^y on the stone ^able, and opened^ the wound, taking care to see that 
the blood, the favdurite drink of the gods, shoi^d flow co/liously over the 
altar and down its sides. He thrust his hand into the opin breast, tore out 
the little heart, the quivering liver, the sk&in of steaming entrails, and 
fixed his*eyes on them in a gaze that boded no good. Evidently file omen 
was unfavourable. The sangu priests, one with a flaming^ torch, another 
with resin, a third with tarry sticks, went up to the dead body; the resin 
was Sprinkled over the corpse, and the torch set to it. A flame started up; 
there was a4iissing sound as the blood Vas licketi by the flames, a craclde 
of resin; the scent of burnt flesh filled the teiflple. A choir of priests raised 
a song in honour of the great Marduk: 

‘Whg is the highest in th^heafen? 

Msl^duk is the highest in the heaven. 

Who is th^high^t on ihe earth? 

Marduk is the hijbest on the earth.' 

Ab-Ram waited impatiently for the ceremony to end, so that be could 
depart. The spectadc he had witnessed made no more impression on him 
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than the slaughter of a lamb. Ever sinoe the god El had fecrificed his son 
Yeduda in order to save the land from*di^ter, thousands of yean before, 
the sacrifice of the fiirstbom ha^ been regarded asjust, fruitful, and worthy 
of imitatk^n. 

But Ab-Raij(i was out of luck. Before the merchant Nanna*Tum had 
withdrawn firom the altar 6n whifh the remains of his son were dying 
into ash, a furthei; procession appeared at the svide-open doon; this time 
three oxen were bcin^g brojeght for sacrifice. The cattle were adorned with 
flo|Kr«rs; !uid necklace^ of gilded btqnze, representing lions devouring 
gazelles, hung round their ^ecks. The throng of people in the courtyard 
indicated that still further sacrifices were to be expected. Would he hive 
to wait here till the evening? 

Unexpectedly, ^p-Sin came up to him. He smiled, quite unanectea oy 
the latent hostility of Ab-Ram|^ gpize. 

‘I know your though^,* he said cheerfully. ‘You think I have come to 
rclicvc*you of a thSftl piece of gold. You are wrong. I have come to bring 
you your^release. I will send the slaves back later, when the entfance is 
freq, Follow me.’ 

passed r( 2 und a pillar &ito a side entrance used only by the priests. 
They went down steps intaa spacious crypt immedijitely bflo\t the aljar. 
It was a gloomy place. Lpng niches id the walls were Q)led with many urns 
containii^ the bqdics of infants sacrificed to the gods immediately their 
mothers had borne them. They were placed in the urns head downward, 
and the pouths were sealed with resin. Each lid bore the nam^s of the 
child’s parents, so that the gods should know who had made them the 
sacrifice. 


‘If I had a son I would not sacrifice him to the gods,’ Ab-Ram thought. 
‘But I have no son.’ ' 

* Sep-Sin turned to him as though he had guessed his thou^ts. 

‘Nanna-Tum has sac&ificecl^iis firstborn, but he will gain no profit from 
it, ’•he reparkeef as he waved the dying torch. 

‘So |l|e god will not giant him his v^?’ 

L‘He cWiot grant it. The cliild cried out, the piother cried out. . . . 
When he ^isl^^thc high priest can li^ the fluid so effectively that it has 
m chance even to groans But Nagfia-Tum desires something diat is not 
possible, and so . . .’ * *'© 

The^assed out of the crypt into a dark passage that sloped downward. 
*Your words, Sep-Sin, seem sincere. J^ould you deign to tell your 
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servant why Obc J revealed that the jmage of the god had been damaged, 
and why he repeated my impruejenf words to you?' 

‘I might answer, son of Terah, wiat we priests can discover much greater 
secrets than theue, and thaf would as true as the day. But I w^Jl adbait 
to you that Obed did reveal them to us.' 

*1 shall take steps to see that he is sol^ at onob.' 

‘Why deprive your father of a slave to Vhom he has grown 
accustomed?’ 

Ab-Ram looked at him in aston^Jiment: 

‘But he listens to his master's conversations, and carries tales.' 

‘Bo you think that if your father bought *a new slave he would not 
listen and carry tales? Believe me, Ab-Ram, Terah’son of Nahor will not 
get any sla’^e other than the one we wish him to have.* 

‘I am sure i|^y father's other slave did |^ot carry tales 

‘That is why he was sold. We sent Terah a merchant with Cretan wares 

for sale; we know how to manage your father T my^f ordered<Obed 

not to rftum to your father's house imtil the merchant had depa^ed with 
the other slave.' 

‘What do you want^f my father?' Ab-Raiii exclaimed indignantly;) 

‘Be calm?, s9a of Terah. We want nofliirig. We have our people 
cver^herc, in evey^ouse.' 

Ab-Ram was put in an ill humour, and they walked along without 
speaking. The torch made more smoke than light, but far ahead of them 
he could see daylight The sight comforted him, for he wanted to get out 
of this place as quickly as possible 

‘I did not come to you of my own choice,’ Sep-Sin^ began again. 
‘Nergal Sar noticed you standmg by the pillar.’ 

‘Wllo is Nergal Sar?’ 

‘Man! Open your eyes and your earsT Nergal 'Sar is the old and most , 
venerable Sanga-mahhu, who knows all die s^rets 4f the earth. He asked 
me: “.Who is that man?’’ I told him: “a math w?io ^sbes fb know which 
o^the gods is the greatest. . . .'” 

‘But 1 know! Did I njt say that Marduk ? . .?’ 

‘Have no fear, Ab-RaAi^ San^mahhu ^old md! “If diat man 
desires, bbbg him to me and 1 w^ a^&l to him that \^ch his souf 
covets, . . . 

‘1 would never dare! I am a simple man, and unlearned. . . 

‘Beheve me, son of Terah,’ Sep^in answered in a serious tone, ‘even 
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the king of Babylon would^consider himself happy*it tbe great and 
venerable Ncrgal Sar were to say ortiim: “bring him to me.” * 

’ They reached the entranqi, which wh dcflsed by a br^ze grille. The 
priest shot back the b^lt. Ab-Ram foamd himsdf at the foot of the mound 
on which th^emple was raised. He sighed with relief. 

*Blessed be all diy daysf Sep-S^l’ 1^ exclaimed hurriedly as he walked 
away. 
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Dwellers in Terjs 


O N THAT SIDE OP THE CITY WHERE AB-RA^^ HAD ‘EMERGED FROM THE 
temple thero were no fine houses with courtywds and fountains. As 
far as the cky walls, and even beyond, his eyes took in the sight of the 
poor quarter, ^he wretched hovels werj crowded so close together that 
an ass could pass only with difficulty Between them. They were built of 
clay uiixed with chaff, and were shaped like a cone wM^an open top. A 
low opening at the base served as entrance. The hole at the top Ift in the 
light, let out the smoke, and during the rtiny season allowed streams of 
rain to pour in. The rain and wind often causod a hovel to crumble, and 
where a i^rhole iunily’s habitation had beeh sf hegp of clayey mud was left. 

Beyond the last hovels extended a ^shallow valley. Down its centre 
flowed the Biver E&phrates, muddy, yellow, tiybid, for Ac water was 
not yet clear after the spring floods. Every little hollow^was filled with 
water. The fields were intersected with canals, and covered widi fertile 
slime. On the farther bank, a great navigable canal linking the Euphrates 
with the Tigris added its roaring waters to the river. Th| current was 
swift, for the twin river Tigris ran in a channel higher than that of the 
Euphrates. At most seasons of the year the riter and the canal were 
crowded with boats, and especially wiA heavy ^oods rafts, which had 
leather bags filled with air fastened along theft side! to give them added 
buoyancy. Today, though the Chaldeans wtre fanfcd |s tlft most daring 
nayigaton of the time, boldly sailing over the scs|j,*the \Atcry hifeoads 
were deserted, for the rScent floods had madt navigation very ha^dous 
The watenide plants, indudfti^ reed^^s tall as trees, weA swarmitig witl 
cranes, he^^ns, black and white stork% s^ans, ai^d innu&elrable smalle: 
kinds of walftffowl. The banks were also^hc breeding-grounds of reptiles 
snakes, and frogs. The barley harvest was already being gathered. lMom< 
parts the reapers were wadine up to their knees in mud, but this did no 
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hinder them, for they did not .trouble to gather the str^w, but cut off the 
stalks about a handspan belovTthe ears. As they reaped they laid the com 
down, with the ears first to the right, |hen |o the left, tying each sheaf 
with a (ope in the centre. Ancient ^tom ordained that> the first stooks 
mus.t be decorated fvitlv crimson anemones. Any ears that feK to the 
ground were^ not to be garficred jjp, for they belonged to the poor. And 
so the people from the fnud-hovels watched Che harvesten with longing 
eyes. They were allowed to eo and glean in the fields only when the 
reaji^had departefd. 

Wheat and barley wfire sown everywhere. True, they grew wild 

herever th6re was* a litfid^ moisture, but the cultivated crops produced 
far greater yields. An*d so Hammurabi, who watched^over all matters 
afiecting his realm, had written to his governors: 'Know you not that the 
fields are the life of the state? Haye respect for the man of the fields. Give 
him good barley to sow. Let Gim plough lightly, so that the glebe should 
not .dry ou^* 

This last command was ot some importance, smee tamme came to the 
rich, frrdle Chaldean soil only when it was allowed to dry out so thoroughly 
tl^ the ploughshare could not turn it over, and. the scattered seed was 
blown awayT)y the^winc^ 

Walking briskly, Al^Ram passed the kuduru,^ot landmarks, ^hich 
marked %e field-bounds; they were shaped like a "great egg with the 
narrower end fiirust into the ground. The surface of the kuduru was 
inscribed with threats and curses against anyone who shifted the land- 
mark. Beyond them extended meadowland, pasturage, earth that had lain 
^ow since (j?e creation of the world. Ab-Ram felt at home there. 

He gazed with pleasure and pride at the numerous flocks and herds 
which showed black andrwhite in the distance. He could see three stparate 
flocks, one belonging fc Ab-Rfm’s elder brother, Nahor aon of Tcrah, 
one to Lot, who haH inherited the portion of his father Haran, son of 
Xcrah, and oil5 to AlyRAf himself. He owned bullocks, cows, goats and 
sheep. The cattle were ^rown and shaggy, with short legs. TractaWe and 
dodle^der a go<^ drover,®if left to themselves^for any length of tinfe 
hey gre^r wild tod dangerous. W^ betideouiyone then who provoked 
he bolls! Sdbf>undni^ Sun iS. a^g, they attacked him wi^ lowered 
loms. They had been known to^ victorious in fights withff|}ons. 

Th$ she^ were small, but were valuable because of their thick and 
icavy tails, in which all the animal’s frt was concentrated. The sheep’s 
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tail was a great c^licacy; the fat was used for lighting, and it was regarded 
as the gods' favourite tidbit when sacrificfis were made. 

A drumming of hoofs ^d ajbloud of dust aroused Ab-Rjam from his 
thoughts. A herd of cattlc^as tcarigg towalRls him on its way to the river. 
The bUls were infuriated, they were ploughing the ground with their 
hooves, bellowing menacingly. Ab-^m recognised thdfii as his, and 
shouted to the herdmen^who were rui^ning rfter the herd. His senior 
hefdman, Yahiel, came up to him and bowed low before him. 

‘Hibal, the herdman of the son of Haran, has let His bulls conte among 
our herd again,* he panted. ‘The ffulls have kicked and gored a covPin 
calf, the one that limps. Now she will surel^^ring* forth a stillborn calf. 
We are drivingithem to the water to cool them' down.* 

The held, passed, followed by a pack of thin, mangy dogs with blood- 
shot eyes. Thty tucked their tails between their legs^and looked about 
them fcarfulfy. They guarded the heref, Hlit they would not come near a 
man. They were not called by name, and lived dhly c^yvhaj tliey^ught 
for themselves. 

Ab-Ram walker i on with knitted brows. He had had enougli of these 
continual complaints ^d hurt to his cattle thtpugh the negligence of IJ)t*s 
herdmqp. Lotwas no more obeyed by hts mei^than^e waAy his wife. 

flow the encamfjment was close at hand: three rows of black tents. 
Women and childJen were swarming round jfie tents, aid before each 
one was a fire, with a column of smoke. The smoke ro^ steadily into the 
sky, which was now turning rosy. Soon the most beautiful time of the 
day, the cool of the evening, would be coming on. The smoke*rose hke 
so many columns supporting the sinking sim. A tall figur^came out from 
the camp to meet Ab-Ram. 

His face cleared as he recognised his wife, Sarai. She was coming with 
her favourite gazelle at her side. It had^been brought up in the tent from 
its earliest days, and was named Sebi. Sarak was lui unusually beautiful 
woman, swarthy, and of erect carriage. In^fie^ast onicr«novements md 
tjie way she carried her head she seemed like a ^ung girl, likc^her own 
&vourite gazelle. Bulf a closer look dispelled the illuiion of yo^fulne», 
revealing the fine furrow^r^und ^r eyes and the sil^ry tlmaiis in 1» 
black h^. Only her features remaix^d %nnilrred in tllb purity of thw 
outline, agA Jhcr eyes had not lost thlir sparkle. Sarai, Ab-R^un’s only 
wife, was barren, and so she had kept her girlish figure, her fi^t, hard 
bcUy, her slender thighs. Her breasts had never given suck, her belly had 
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never known the movements o^rcgnanqr. This shamcfirl deformity was 

never healing sore to both wue andP husband. They were half-brother 
and sister, coming of the one^father, aniold Noa, Sarsu’s fostermothcr, 
often mitered tLft her ^ady s seale^ womb Was due to this too close 
affinity. Whatever the Reason, Ab-Ram had the right, and even the duty, 
to set aside his^arren wife^ or at ^ast to take another who would bear 
him children. But he had^Iived for thirty ycap'in this fruitless marriage, 
and had not taken another wife, despite his father’s and brothers’ im- 
porti^tyn Sarai was proua, jealous, impetuous. She could not bear 
to%unk of having to live With another wife beside her. What if she did 
retain the* title of first wifeV The wife who bore her husband a son was 
the first. Ab-Ram knew Sarai would rather die than takeosecond place in 
his life. But in any case, he loved her, and his conduct was dictated not, 
only by compassion for her. Thi^ magnificent beauty, who today was 
beginning to lose her good loolu, but who once had aroused the admira- 
tion of all who lacked ^on her, lived only for him; she had no other 
thought than of him. She was his most faithful comrade. He had t^t sent 
her away, lie had not taken another wife, and he felt no regret, though he 
didercgrct the Ikck of a son fiir more than othen suspected. 

Seeing her husband. Sara[ haStehed her steps and fell on he2 kiiee% before 
him, bowing low to the ground in greeting. He raised her up and putliis 
arm round herl 

‘Did you guess that I was coming, woman?’ 

‘Oh my lord, all day I have been bored without you, and have turned 
my eyes bontiifiually towards the city.’ 

They went' \^th arms round each other. Sarai was rather shorter than 
her husband Sebi bounded along, first in front, then dropping behind to 
play with,/Sur. Ab-Ram t6ok a sidelong glance at his wife’s swarthy face 
beneath ^e shade of the White veii, and asked her in a casuaktone: 

‘Wbman, would yoL like^o take part in the celebrations in honour of 
^.goddess Ziitoani|?’ 

She locked at Mm iif s|;tonishment. 

‘Woiml my lord f ermit md?’ 

‘fiutifidd, if Raid: “go”?’ 

flushed, poute^^ler lips Qpntemptuousiy. 

‘Not for anything would I go. t'hey say it is a disgusting i^bscenity.’ 

‘So I^expected you would answer, Sarai.’ 

He smili^ at her; but as they were now close to the encampment she 
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fell behind^ to follow her husband, as befits a woman. The leather tent- 
flaps were raised, revealing th^&rion with their couches of sheepskins. 
A crowd of naked children, asmoisy as sp^rows, was ruiuiing around the 
tents.^Pcnistently driven off and at persistently ret^uning, the d^gs snifled 
avidly at the smell of food, and growled at one another ^ver a bone. At 
the sight of the man who deputised iE>r the head of the tribe, and whom 
all regarded as the truelbead, all the servants and slaves bowed to the 
ground. 

‘Greetings, Ab-Ram, son of T<gah.* 

‘Blessings be on your heads.’ 

^he tent of the tribal chief was mad^of black goatskins, stitched 
together, but ft differed from the others in being larger and finer. A 
transvene ring fixed near the top of the centre pole gaye it a cupola shape. 
A rough ci^ain divided the interioitinto two parts, the men’s and the 
women’s sides. Outside the tent a girl nave n|med Ketura was mixing 
dough in an earthenware kneading trough. Her comf aniont the Egyptian 
Hagax? was chum^'ig butter in a sheepskin bag hung like a cradle ^m a 
tripod of three sucks. Measuredly and* swiftly she pulled at the s{ting 
fastened to the bag, tintil the cream, flavoui^d with scent^ herbs toi^ve 
it.a b^u^ue^ bega§ to bubble. Without pausing in her labour Hagar 
bowed to her loijtand lady, watcl|ing them with eyes painted in the 
Egyptian fashion, to extend the line of the lidaup to tjje temples. On the 
farther side of the tent a cooking stove shaped like a large, inverted, 
bottomless pot was smoking. There were transverse notches in the walls 
of the stove, and old Noa, Sarai’s fostermother, was plastering barley 
cakes round it. A Are of dried camel-dung was burning inside the pot, and 
the flat cakes baked perfectly on the heated walls, being held in position 
by the notches. When a cake was done it fell !^ay from the stove. Then 
the old weftnan swiftly baked it on ^e other side, making sure that 4t 
dropped off into the right notch. These freslf, crumbly cakes were covered 
wit^ cream, and made good eating. But not ^ery cook liked to bake 
■them on both sides, and this had given rise to^the popular p^pverb: as 
sticky as unturned brtad. 

For baking meats or boiling pdls an open^fire was ^ed^ dl: flat stoles 
heated fbd hot. But meat was only eaten, usually to do honouivto 
i guest eft to celebrate some happy family event. 

Eliezer the Damascene came running from the end of the camp to 
welcome his master. Like Noy, he was a slave who had been given his 
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fitedom years before^ but had *^luntarily pierced his eat a second time 
and had remained wkh Ab-Ram, for & had no desire to live elsewhere. 
He was both servant and frien^. As the seVvan^^zed devotedly into his 
master’s f^ice Ab-Ram could not but inflect thac it was pleasant to have 
no fear of spies m his own camp. 

Sarai diligenuy washed h^t husband’s dusty feet: a duty she could not 
ent;rust to any slaye. Ab-^i.am threw off his flbak» retaining his white, 
black-striped robe. The stu^rdy slave K^etura brought him a rolled bundle 
of S^i squatted .down beside^l^r husband to wait on him. The 
other members of the household sat in a circle on the ground. Old Noa 
distributed plates of food. Brides the barley cakes with cream they ite 
fresh young com grains, crushed, fried in butter, and sprcSd with honey. 
For drink they had ^tnilk. They ate as was fitting: seriously, slowly, and in 
complete silence. 

They were disturbed by the sound of hurrying footsteps. Noa raised 
her head disccMiten^^y. Sella, the slave of Lot’s wife Edith, hurried up, 
panting, wjth an empty pot in her hand. Realising that she was^tcr- 
ruptjpg the meal, she fdl on her Rce, then looked eloquently at old Noa, 
shovring her tl^ empty pot. 

‘What does sne want?* Al?-Ram asked, wiping thq finger? wfthAvhiph 
he had been picking up the com grains. 

T supp<fse yeftr^fire Im gone out again?’ Noa surmised. ‘Has your 
mistress sent you to us for coals?' 

*For coals and embers,’ the girl confessed, with a Very apologefic look 
on her fiicc. ‘We cannot get the fire going for the evening meal.’ 

Noa laughed ^castically. 

‘Get the fire going now for the evening meal? Are you intending to eat 
when the jackals come outf 

•‘This is the third time this moon that Edith has sent and asked us 
for fire/ Sarai explainl^ to ^r husband; she shrugged her shoulders 
eloquently. 

‘Is it qu^ out?' IMoa aSKed. 

‘Nothi^ is left at fil. Only ^nes.’ 

iWhy didn’t you^cover the fire?’ 

My mfrtress or^ed m& to com^ her hair, and then I had to vteh her 
garments. . . 

‘Ye gods! Isn’t fire more important than hair and garments?’ 

‘Give her some embers,’ Ab-Ram interrupted impatiently. ‘But slave, 
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tell your masteif the son of Haran, thes^wotds from me: “Thus speaks 
Ab-Ram your god. Before retying today, come to my tent.” * 

Ketura poured some endsers^nto the pc^ and covered them with dry 
grass. A dense white smoke curled^ ound the cover. 

‘I have been my mistress* servant for many years, but I Jj^ve never yet 
run to another tent for fire,' Noa n^ttercd*contcmptuously, when the 
girl had departed. They alktumed back to their meal. Aitet dearing the 
pl^es, Noa and Ketura set before them a bask§t fiU^ with small, bitter- 
flavoured peaches. They sucked tl^ juice out of (hem with grfiat adyh, 
throwing away the peel and the stone. Th^ crimson glare of the west 
flooded the world with a rapidly fading glory. Hagar finished churning 
the butter and, dnhooking the bag, carried it with both hands to the tent. 
As she wdnt she leaned sideways, walking gracefully ^nd easily, despite 
the weight, ^heap bone bracelets rattiec^ on her swarthy, slender arms. 
The calls of the herdmen and the trumpeting qf buffalo horns could be 
heard in the distance, for from all parts the herds andfl#cks were moving 
down fo the water to drink - first the bulls, then the cows ajid calves, 
then the heifers, arii last of all the goats afid sheep. Ahead of the bulls ^o 
herdmen beat the reods with sticks and ble# the horns to scare off%ny 
attgeke# tlftit Aight \)p lurking among tliem. Terrified by me trumpeting 
and the sound of tl^^eeds being beate|| the water-fowl circled high above, 
crying and flapping dieir wings. The hawks andifalcons hovering invisibly 
in the zenith had been waiting for this moment, and mey dropped like 
stones oi} to their prey. Floundering in the trampled mud, pulling out 
their hooves with difficulty, the herds turned back from the watering spot. 
The world lost its purple hue, and turned grey and col4 The first har- 
bingers of the night, the jackals, gave tongue in the undergrowth. The 
camp dogs answered their howling with angry^Jparks. Bats flitted swiftly, 
swiftly and Quietly, round the tents. 

Ab-Ram stretched himself out on his bundle of skins. 

'Afi, Sarai,' he remarked, 'life in a tent alnid'th? heads is more beautiful 
ind joyous than life in the dty.' 

‘Of a truth, my lor3j’ she whispered disfrustfiiUy.^ithout wa’iing fiyr 
a reply, she added: 

‘i&ve^ou sent for the son ot HarailJ:o~reproach him about Hibal? YJu 
arc wasting your words. His herdmen pay no heed to him.’ 

‘My father, Terah son of Nahor, gave me a command for him and his 
wife. And he cave 'me one for you, Sarai.’ 
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*For your servant?* she exda^ed inquisitively. ‘Speab* my lord.* 

*It pains my soul to have to repeat hi$ command to you, Sarai. Terah 
son of Nahor complained to nje tLit the food you, Milcafa, and Lot’s wife 
sent him ivas coxntoion amd poor. Bread, and fla^ cakes fried in frt. Little 
butter, young ^yine, undercooked dibs . . .* 

Sarai started up, crimson trith anger. 

*It is not true, ;ny lor^! Noa, Hagar, Kotura, come here quickly! 
Awaken Sur! Let hii^ conje here!’ 

vainly trie^ to restrain '^er. When the slaves ran up she 
repeated and refuted her tather-in-law’s unjust complaints. Old Noa 
accompanied her in a shrill voice, Hagar and Ketura confirmed her words. 
Sur, disturbed from his first sleep, nodded agreement. Terah son of Nahor 
had been deceived. The slave who had taken the basket front Sur had 
evidendy eaten the delicacies and put in their place bread aqd sour wine 
bought at the market. *Dibs undercooked! My dibsl* Sarai cried. {Dibs 
was the name ofia^rown-coloured jam, as thick and sweet as honey, 
made froi^ the juice of the ripest grapes, cooked on a fire for a!i hour 
eac^ day for a whole month, and then beaten with twigs from sunrise to 
sunset.) 1 cooked it myself from one full moon to annthe^^d the basket 
was filled with light, ^erfeft ddees. May a snake eat^ out eyesiof tlut 
greedy, dishonest slave!. May scorpions crawl over^ couch, may the 
dogs defile him^ i^y the demons never let him rest! May the earth cling 
to his feet! Woe, woe ! Do Ab*Ram son of Terah and Terah son of Nahor 
think the food was prepared by all three women, by all three daughters- 
in-Jaw? By the silver vessel of Nannar-Sin, by Enu and Anu! Neither 
Milcah nor Bdi/th gave even a fiat scone. Not one handful of dates, not 
one skin of wine! It was all given by me, by me!’ she raged. ’Milcah said 
she couldn’t keep up with^ookmg for her husband, and Edith hadn’t the 
time. That delicate lady who cannbt even keep a fire alight fc^ the whole 
day! That red-haired rareignipr from across the sea! She hasn’t the time!’ 

The women ^ent^n kad on,Torgetting the respect due to the man who 
Was presdit. Ab-Ram af l^t brought them back to reason, but he judged 
mhis heart that they l^ere right^ Obed had eaten thq^best tidbits. wLitever 
S^Sin might sa^,^that dishonest servrit mixfp be sold as soon as possible. 
%lieaer tl^ ]5ainascene^mergld ^m the darkness. 

’3on of Haran, your nephew is coming, and his woman wiQr« him.* 
The eaedted women quietened down, for guests should be welcomed 
with Calm and pleasant frees. 
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*I expect the ced-head has made a ne^ garment which she wishes to 
parade in before us/ Sarai rnut^r^ as she went into the tent. 

Edith, Lot’s wife, whdhi Sarai contemptuously called * red-head”, 
had done her hair artistically in three rolls, one above th^forehead, and 
one on each side of her face. Her headtvas wA^ed in a fine veil confined 
in a valuable fillet. She wa^ttired elegantly, and it was, difficult to believe 
th$t this fine lady lived in a tent of black goatskgi, raider than in a splendid 
dty house, reclining on cushions jpeside a fountain, with a slAe to 
her. Her outer garment consisted of two silk^kerchiefs, the one red, and 
the other dark blue. The red kerchief was thrown across her right shoulder, 
the blue across ^e left, and at the waist they crossed and were held in 
place by f silver chain. Several necklaces glittered ovej the two-coloured 
dress thus toiimed. Amulets hanging fr»m her ears peeped fiom under her 
auburn curls, a gold nezem gleamed in her nos^. Sarai’s dislike of Edith 
was greatly intensified when she noticed this last omaftiMit, fer shedicrself 
did neft possess a P^zem. ^ 

Lot, the son ot xiaran, Tcrah’s dead fbn, was handsome, but he yvas 
completely ecl^ed hy his magnificent wife.€ie was a di£^^ent man,«nd 
hi^facowt)re%|>ernjpient look of embarr^sqaent. He bowed low to his 
unde and guardian. ^b-Ram led hin^o the men’s part of the tent, where 
Sarai gave them wine in a pitcher. Edith sealed herse^T>n skins in the 
women’s part, carefully adjusting and spreading the folds of her fine 
raiment. Jt was dark in the tent, so Noa ht a clay lamp, in which a sheep’s 
tail replaced the usual wick and oil. The tail gave an excellent light, and 
filled the air with the pleasant smell of grilling meat. Sarai^t dibs^ debelak^ 
peaches, and some last-year dates before the guest. Lot’s wife ate fastidi^ 
ously, raising the nezem with one filler bcfiJjc each bite. She politely 
praised the Ms, Sarai was flattered by tne praise, and she told of the wrong 
Terah’s slave had done. 

\ must be Obed,’ Edith surmised, ‘He*nas cullnujg eyes.' 

‘How do you know?’ 

‘1 have seen him onqp 1 don’t remember whefi. ... I am ^ ^d I did 

not send anything. I woi^dehate tm think th|t my cakes &eding/a 
slave.* 

‘You’Uiftnd something next time!’ Sarai remarked emphatically. 'The 
just course will be for each of us to take it in turns to nrovide for Terah 
son of Nahor* I’ve already doi^ my part.’ 
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‘Milcah certainly won t do ^anything, Edith replicd*carclcssly. ‘The 
gods have made a bottomless pit of l^ahor’s belly, nothing can ever fill 
him* for me, I haven’t thefime to cook for%ny husband’s grandfather. 

I do not possess as mai^ slaves as you, aunt. I have children An^ there 

is so much to when there are children * 

‘Two daughters ... a Ipfto boait about!* Nga muttered in the comer. 

‘Where there are daughters there will be» a son. My womb is not 
sealed ’ 

$afai turned her head a\^ay: the blew had hurt. Noa spat with anger. 
Edith smiled with satisfactign, and threw her gold nezem upward with a 
toss of her head. 

‘Truly, son of my brother,’ Ab-Ram was saying to Lot, ‘never yet has 
it happened in the tribe of Ebe^tllAt a wife behaved wilfull'pand shame- 
lessly. In the eyes of the gracious gods as well as of men the purity of the 
race is^egardbd af something of the highest worth. Nothing can take the 
place of the race, wrong done to the blood can never be righted. And a 
raging woman left unwatched *by her husband can do such a wrong. 
Editib’s desire |hows that sh^'is^nejt afraid of shamelessly exposing henelf, 
and her visit to Terah^on of Nahor without your kni'wledge vTas I wilful 
act. A woman and a child a;:e as one . A child and a drunb creature, an ass 
or a camel, ire al^ as one.' When an ass or a cow tramples your vineyard, 
or breaks down a canal sluice, whom do you reproach? Surely you do not 
reproach the ass or cow and expect recompense from unintelligent cattle? 
Son of Haran, the owner is responsible for the animal, the mother for the 
diild, the husband for the wife.’ 

He stopped, for Lot to reply. But his nephew said nothing. So he 
went on: 

• ‘Your father, Haranj was the son ot Terah, who is the son ot Nahor, 
^ho was the sog of Serug, \wio was the son of Reu, who was the son of 
Peleg, who was the ton of Ebef, who was the son of Salah, who wat the 
son of A|phaxad, wl:^ was the^son of Shem. To be |ble to trace your linei 
faldk for many generations is a great honour, S(m of my brother. Children 
bdpi of slafes Cjf g^loose wgmen hav^io lin® You call them by the name 

their motba, not that of me{^ father. Among the tribd Children 
mnning about the camp there may be bastards of Nahor, *or omnine, for 
youth is extravagant with lak seed. But none of us calls any of these 
children his son and heir. Only through thp upright and lawful wi& is the 
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line continued. IThe gods have not givei^me any children. Naiior's boys 
died in their childhood; only Tcbafe, the son of his concubine Reiunah, is 
left to him. I long since dfcidetl that if £di^ bears you a son he will be 
the hek of aU my herds and the head of the tribe. B^t if your woman does 
not change her behaviour (and can a leopard change its sp^?) I shall not 
do so. 1 would rather take as my own s«n the ^n ofEliezer the Damascene, 
who is faithful, and his wi& is honest. . 

io far Lot had listened in silence, but now h# raised his head. 

‘Uncle Ab-Ram! My wife has ^lot done anything wrong. She as|^d 
about the festival of the goddess because sh^s inqimitive. She is fond of 
raifhent, of dancing, and amusement, because she is young. . . * 

‘Even a child knows the kind of tribute paid by men and women to the 
goddess Zirbanit. ... A woman who is drawn to profligacy soon becomes 
a loose woman if her husband doe^ njt restrain her. Your younger 
daughter is two years old. Why has Edith not Jjegun to carry again? A 
woman bearing or suckling a child has no thought of%^ things. . f . Son 
of Harln my brother, why is your wife not with child?* 

His nephew suddenly reddened. Dropping his eyes, he stammered 
indistinctly. Ab-Ram gazed at him ste^^. 

Jf t)^ tfutlfis as •jgiur face testifies, then rememt^r that I am not only 
your guardian, but;y)ur judge. Tcral^son of Nahor has made me head of 
the tribe in his place. So long as he does not change his am the judge 

of every Hebrew. I have spoken.* 

Lot ro^e; he looked depressed. Ab-Ram added: 

‘I shall deal myself with your herdmen. Go in peace.' 

A slender and golden sickle-moon floated up. The light mutherly breeze 
called Darom brought the scent of flowers and herbs to the camp. The 
jackals were calling to one another in the bushes. Jx>t and his wife departed. 
Ab-Ram seSted himself on the sand before the tyt, wrapping his great 
camel-hair doak around him. Despite the Idleness of the hour he did not 
feel^ndined for sleep. Above him the sk/ seemed ai% upturned eoblet of 
^dark blue crystal. The stars shone out more* and more as t^ goblet 
appeared to grow deeper. During the years of his service in th^ templf^ 
Terah son of Nahor had pinked uf some ofjJhe wisJqpi^ofthe priests. 
Later heiiad passed on his knowledg^|) fiis sons* As Ab-Ram recalled Kis 
father’s itA&ucdon he tried to recognise the Hiades which Ubralded rain; 
the constellation of Kimah, on which omens were based; Nimarad, the 
founder of Baboon, whom gods had set in heaven; the stat of the 
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goddess Ishtar, brighter than a^ the othen, and the Spaar, the Arch, the 
Vulture, and the Ears of Com. Amohg all these innumerable, glittering, 
golden eyes he did not knoy/’ whether ti?e was naming them aright. He 
also recalled that in the priests’ opinio^, as Terah had passed it on to him, 
the stars did^not feniain motionless like nails in the blue, as ordinary 
people thought, but floated aloicg tracks which they themselves had 
designated since ^he ages, tracks which gird]ed the e^th. And that the 
stars visible to the eye w^^e only a small part of the stars with which the 
sl^ is sp&ikled, and e^ch had not on]iy its appointed path, but a measure 
of time in which it must travel that path. But who had appointed those 
paths, and subjected the stan to his law? 

Although he would not have been able to put it into 'words, Ab-Ram 
vividly felt that everything around him - the stars and the night, the wind 
rustling in the reeck, the sleeping camels, the nocturnal whispers and 
scents, even the jackal^ whinmg in the undergrowth - was a whole 
governed by haenfony. Someone must rule over this whole, someone 
higher an^ more powerful than all else. Who was He? Who had set the 
hii^ges of the world and had ordained the successive phases of the moon? 
Who had suijounded the ISoid with water? Who (Commanded the sun? 
Even if it was true that, jvst is ^Jannar-Sin comm^ded the moon, s^ a 
separate demon, or spirit, governed every star, yet^beyond all of them 
must exis^a gdd^older and greater, a goel of all the world. What was His 
name? The priests said tliat the sun, Shamash, was a great god. But at this 
moment Shamash was sleeping. He had sunk into the sea and 'should not 
arise before dawn. So during these times there was no god. He was absent 
and asleep. Yet- Ab-Ram felt, and seemingly all the world felt with him, 
that God is. Everything respired with Godhood. Godhood overwhelmed, 
penetrated all things. T^hph how was that God to be named? 

• ‘Can a mortal man come to know God?* Ab-Ram thouglit. ‘When I 
j see an ant carried awa^ by a^Jittle stream of water I can pick it up and set 
it on dry ground. Qut iven th6ugh the ant crawls over my palm an^ up 
my far as^’my tt^w, it will not recognise who I am, and it wiU^ 

my hair to be bWes of grass. Can it be that igan comes into contact 
with (iod<>in iu« the samg way, cvpjy daj, %vcry night? Who is He? 
Where is His habitation?. 

If he had confided these tnougnts to anyone else tney wouiaaiave been 
regarded as blasphemy, and he would have been sternly reminded that - 
under the sway of the favourite of the gpds^ Hammurabi - the supreme 
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lord of heaven anri earth, of people and st|rs was Marduk-Bel, and there 
was no equal to him. And then in undertone the speaker would have 
added the name of the patron gSd of his cigr or his settlement. But Ab- 
Ram, a fiee shepherd, not* sulgect any king, wG|dd have doubted the 
accuracy of this answer. The gods changed often, as oftemas the ruler; 
one might even say that they were depofidcnt the ruler. But if the king 
established the gods, the king must be stronger tlian the gods; for the lord 
apposed the subject, not the subject the lord^ The; king was a mortal 
man. And Hammurabi’s remains W 4 >uld one dav be enclosed v^bhia tj^e 
tomb. But the world would remain 

‘Many kings rule the earth, many gods mnaoir the’ heavens. If it is as 
difficult for thenf to live in harmony as it is for kings, if there were not a 
still stronger lord to restrain them they would long ago have shattered 
the heavens t» pieces and flung the stats down to the earth. Within the 
boimds of the Babylonian state Marduk is recogiyscd and worshipped; in 
Nineveh it is Ashur; on the coast of the Great Sea, in t8edand«from which 
Edith eSmes, it is the great and cruel god Baal; in Egypt and {he Black 
Land it is Ammon. Each of these gods ft extolled as the one god wJk) 
reigns over all othen.tDoes it not follow that in reality no| one of th^ 
go^ reignS? l8 a hugian tribe there must*be # head responsible for the 
whole, otherwise t^ye would be no j)rder; even a herd of beasts has its 
leader, to which it submits; and the great bowl»f earth ^Vered with the 
great bowl of heaven, and populated by innumerable creatures and 
spirits - syrely it cannot but possess some supreme Ruler? The Ruler of 
the world should be all-knowing, high above all earthly potentates, a true 
melek melakim, king of kings, Adonai, the Supreme Lord.^ 

It was not the first time Ab-Ram had been troubled by such thoughts. 
During the day a man’s mind and hands are c>^cupied with labour, and 
the sun, the ftrvent face of the god Shamash, damn hin%. The day is filled 
with hubbub and worry. The night, witl^dignuy and silence. It was 
pleaynt to think at night, only it was a pit^ he^afi nc^onc* with whom to 
diare these thoughts. None of those who surroamded Ab-Ram*felt such 
longings. All the peopW he knew believed m good and evil demqbs. The|r 
were afraid of the evil onesgind trkd to win jheir regyd, cafuiR: not at 
all whoA the demons obeyed. 

Ab-Rafti did not know any pnescs, ana aia nor wisn to xnow any. It 
was generally reported that they knew all the mysteries, but they repelled 
him with their insatiable meed and their hvnocrisv. Nor. for that matter, 
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could he have talked with suchpeamed men. Ah, if he oidy had a son. . . . 
A son who would be interested in the same things as he was, would think 
as he thought. ... An old hearl is more es^erid^d, a younger head more 
volatile; they would Ijclp each other. 

He sighed, ^d went into the tent. The frugal Noa had put out the 
sheep’s tail lamp, leaving diAy a ^mall, glimmering wick for the night. 
Though feeble, its flame was sufEdent to repel demons. In its flickering 
light Ab-Ram noticed th(t his wife Was watching him. 

-Why^c you not aslce^^ Sarai?* 

She made no answer; but when he lay down beside her she began to 
weep. 

^What arc you shedding tears for, woman?* he as2cd impatiently. 
Doubtless she was grieving over the food Terah's slave had eaten. 

He gave voice to his supposijiofl. She shook her head. 

^Why didn’t you send me away, long ago?’ she asked unexpectedly, 
through her sobs.t>‘i^ou would have had children by another wife. . . .’ 

He felt ashamed. Had she overheard his secret thoughts? How did she 
kuQW? He gently stroked her hjfkd. 

‘I^did not s^d you awayJ’Sarai, and I am glad I«did not.’ he said. He 
could not bring himself to^zy anything more com^rting' 
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Caught Up into tlje Air 


T eie day promised to be hot, and wirHOirr wind', profiting by thb 
stillness of tlie air, Ab-Ram sent his men out to collect ladanum. The 
shrub kno^ as the ladan was a low, small bush, which in the hot season 
exuded a thi^ scented resin used for the manufacture of perfumes and 
incense. It lost half its value when the wind blew dust on to it, but when 
gathered on a still day it was of great Worth. tIic mfnpwent out n)ed 
with shbrt leather whips to collect the ladanum, whipping the bushes 
again and again. When a thick layer of sdifened resin was accumulated^on 
the thongs they scraps it off into a clay vesseliand resumed ^e whipping. 
In one da)/»a sftong igan could collect a TuB pqf; of ladanum. The women 
ha^ a different method: they scraped j:he resin oflf the goats' beards. The 
goats enjoyed nibbfing at the ladan bushes, and^hcir be;^d$ went stiff and 
heavy with the resin. Old Noa used to boast that the goats would gather 
more ladmum for her in a day than the men could beat out with their 
whips. 

After seeing that the work was going satisfactorily Ab^Ram went on 
to the threshing floor. He was accompanied by the inseparable Sur. The 
month of Nizam was drawing to its dose, the Vheat harvest was already 
gathered, the new crop was sown. At this season it ^Vas unnecessary to do 
any ploughing. The seed was scattered amoij^ die ftubblc of the previous 
cro|^ and after the sowing cattle were eihplSydtl tg hai^ow the fidds. 
Ploughing, done with a wooden share, was v^ual oTiiy after ^he great 
rains of the winter, wljpn the earth was saftirated wflh water. If^e go(^ 
were kind and sent rain ft^e bofinning of the summer ako, a third 
harvest qf wheat could be gathered hffoA the autumn. 

On his v^y to the threshing floor Ao-Ram turned aside to call on his 
elder brother, Nahor, whom he had not seen for a long dme. 

Nahor son of Tbrah was by.no means old, but he suffered ftom an 
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unhealthy obesity which kept him from all activity. His face was sur- 
rounded with a triple roll of fat» a&id his head was sunk between his 
shoulders. Sweating, panting, always hui¥gry,die was cohtmually drinking 
winCt water, or xnilL and wiping thf sweat G&m his head and chest. He 
rarely spoke^and when he did it was usually in proverbs; which saved 
him the effort of thinldngk)ut his^ words. 

His wife Milcah> Lot’s sister, was much yo^inger than he. She had been 
an energetic girl, bqt coi^anc attendance on her infirm husband^had aged 
h(r ^rediaturely. The gods had takeij from her several children of tender 
^cais. And now, owing to her husband’s ailment, she could not hope for 
any more. And so sHe had^own irritable and depressed. 

Ab-Ram was calling on his brother and sister-in-laW> in order to take 
counsel with them in regard to Lot’s herdmen. Ab-Ram’s®men were 
always complaining to him about them. Lot would apologise, would fall 
at his uncle’s feet; but a],thoug!i his contrition was obviously genuine the 
situation did not (flange at all. 

‘TrulyJ Ab-Ram ended his complaints, *I know not what I shAild do.' 

Where there is smoke there & fire; where there are reeds there is water,’ 
Nahor remaned, appareiidy for no reason. 

^It is all Emth's faedt,’ ^4ilcali explained her hu^and’s^e&nkag. ’^he 
stings her slaves like a« serpent, |^ut she always ^gs the herdmen off 
punishnient, encourages them to do evil. . . .’ 

’But why does she?’ Ab-Ram asked in astonishment. 

‘She has no liking for you, Ab-*Ram son of Terah. Lot is my brother, 
I am fond of him, for he is good and just. Some demon has put him in 
subjection to that woman, and has suggested to her designs which she 
keeps to herself. ... If I learn anything about them 1 will warn you, 
Ab-Ram.’ ^ 

’Cream firom millc, wine firom^he vine, squabbles fi:om aViger,’ Nahor 
delivered his judgm^t, wiping away the sweat as he spoke. ‘Ye gods! 
How hot it isf 

‘Sur^ you don't thjnk, brother Nahor, that Lot’s wife wants 
^uabble b^ecn iSm and me?’ 

’Ulou kast sai^, brothe^.' 

Do yon thmk that that is the c|pign Milcah had in mind?^ 

1 do not think anything. I do Joiow that it is easier to shift* iron than 
that foteiga fool. A nlan cannot catch the wind in a sack, nor can he 
the thoughts that swarm in a w^qn^’s head.’ 
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^Wliat ought t to do, Nahor my brothtfW' 

'I am grateful to God that I have^ot been made head of the tribe. That 
is your concern, brother ^-Rfm.’ 

As Ab-Ram was dcparfing Milc^, who was tond ot her brother, asked 
him t(S be patient vdth Lot. ‘That red woman is rel^nsible for it all,* she 
repeated. 

‘A curse on her mothef!^ Ab-Ram said, and continued on his way. A 
spibious threshing floor, trampled hard with bye fe;t, had been set aside 
for the threshing. Threshing was ^sually done with ox^, wMch jwere 
driven backward and forward over the bundlj^ of'ears scattered about me 
flo#r. This year Lot was proud and dclighte Jfb be abld to do the threshing 
with an ingeniofls Babylonian implement, made specially for the purpose. 
It consistetl of three logs studded with rings, linked one to another, and 
drawn by two oxeiu This implemenli called a morag^ was also used in 
Babylon for the execution of captured enemies. The rolling logs beat out 
the grain more effectively and quickly than cattle*# l^ovos. Ab^Ryn, 
who slow to accept innovations, watched the morag suspiciously, but 
Lot was beaming. Dropping the rope p4ksed through the oxerfs nostrils, 
he ran to make his obeisance to his imcle. As Ab-Ram looked at ]^t*s 
pleasant, hap^ face^he thought: *1 shall ifbt l^t that foreign woman sow 
enmity between nje and this lad of giy blood.* 

Close to the threshing floor was another, smaller floo^ where the grain 
was winnowed. Slaves threw it high into the air, the wind carried the 
husks away, and the grain was caught in shallow baskets as it fell. After 
winnowing, the grain was poured into a long trench, and then covered 
with earth and reeds to protect it during the rainy se^on. But today 
winnowing was not going on, for there was no wind. 

Somewhat reluctantly admitting to Lot thaf the Babylonian invention 
worked wejl, Ab-Ram turned back totte encampment. He walked along 
sunk in thought upon his everyday cares. AJ he ^n^dked something extra- 
ordinary, inexplicable occurred to him. The^ufl w|s biiming hot. The 
air quivered and sparkled with tiny silver ringj. Ther^ was uifer sUence 
all around him. His k^fchief protected his head and fleck ftom tl2( scorc^i- 
ing rays; Sur was wal^^lyhind Wm. Suddenly he felt a breath of wind 
on his siveatiog forehead, and he roihsdB that he had^idn carried high 
into the aiP. He could see the crowns palms on the same level as his feet. 
His cloak streamed out above him like a cupola, like a bellying saiL He 
felt neither fear nor surp^se, as though being lifted into the air were quite 
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a natural thing. He glanced downward and was startled t^ see himself as a 
tiny figure fiir below him, as tfiough 4 ie were observing himself fn>m a 
tow^; behind himself he could see Stu^ al$9 greatly reduced in size. 
Though he knew that to^see oneself vjp an om€n of imminent death, he 
felt no fear at all. TKe extraorchnary phenomenon did not last^long. 
Almost befbre^he knew it the earth began to approach him swiftly, the 
trees fled upward, and he ‘found himself once rftore walking along in the 
heat of the noonday ^ack^with Sur behind him. Only then was he seized 
with terrcr. He looked round at did slave. Sur’s face showed no sign of 
astonishment or alarm. !Evitlently he 6 ad no idea of what had happened 

to his master Ab-Ram sfcok inwardly with fear. He knew he had aot 

dreamed it. He remembered every detail. He looked up aika majestic palm 
tree, and recalled what its crown, loaded with bunches of fruit, looked like 
from above. That was no dream, fjome unknown god, or <^mon, must 
have snatched him up and rai&d him high into the air. He had been 
carrie<iaway Jikc ^gk;assblade whirling in the wind. Why had the unknown 
power done it? And would he return to carry Ab-Ram off again? Rerhaps 
it was MarHuk-Bel himself, angrf' at the Hebrew’s unbelief. Ab-Ram had 
felt^o fear at all while suspended in the air, but now, he began to tremble 
hkt a child. 

When he returned to the camp he told Sarai that he had got too hotln 
the sun aod it had aflecte^Jiis head;*he lay down in his* tent, to reflect on 
the terrible cxperi^cc in quietness and peace. The more he thought about 
it, the more he was afiraid. The morning stillness had given place to 
violent gusts of wind, and Ab-Ram thought it had come to carry him 
high above the gamp. He was reassured when he saw the camels turning 
away firom the wind and the drovers girdling their robes closely so that 
they should not be blown* away. Sarai brought him some refreshment. 
He forced himself to eat, !o avoid (ler anxious solicitude. In any case she 
could do nothing to help. He^might be carried away again, but, like Sur, 
she would not tuow any thing* about it. Who could help him? Where 
could he ttke refuge firom this invisible power? 

7116 cnicoming evcSiing was Sultry, presaging a storm. Ab-R^m told 
Sarai to steqp in the women’s part of t])e tent^afld s^ went with obvious 
reluctance. ButtieVanted retflain^one, even though he was afraid. 
His teedi chattered with fear when tfie flickering wick-lamp callf^ stealthy 
shadows out firom the comers. He was haunted by a feeling that someone 
was present with him - someone invmble^ inflexible, all-pervasive. What 
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matter that he nothing, when he felt .that he was seen, that he was 

being watched in all his members^ He died to defend and save himself. 
He called on the teraphim^for md\ he pleaded fervently for those stone 
guardians of the race to (R>me to ^ l^p. )ie rememlxred the spell he 
had recently bought for his father and began to repeat it slowly, nasally, 
without pausing for breath. But he had said qply the fint Afhtence whm 
he felt the utter uselessness t>f this resource; it waf as though a child should 
build a dam of twigs against a gathering, roaring flood! 

Dawn came, but it brought him no relief True, tfie nocturnal appari- 
tions are harder to bear than those of the day, but Ab-Ram could 
forget that the demon had snatched him slv/^ in the very middle of the 
day, when Shatnash was shining at his most brilliant. \^en he walked 
out of the Sent Sarai cried out with alarm. His face was yellow and weary, 
his gaze unce|tain. Unable to free hims^flrom her importunate questions 
and old Noa’s offers of curative remedies,^ie said he would go to the dty 
to make an oflfering to the gods. 

Accotdingly, he chose seven of his finest young bulls, without spot^or 
blemish, and ordered the herdmen to k«p them separate, and to drive 
them to the temple v^^en he gave the order. J^ike all the men of his dj|y, 
Ab-Ra^l helidlred in the power of sacrificet The rit^ as olcFas man him- 
self^ had a triple sigm^cance. The sacrifice was recognition that all earthly 
goods belonged to tSe gods; it was tlfe price had to pay to buy the 
right to enjoy those goods, it was a kind of leasehold Fent, rendered in 
tribute to the true owners. At the same time the sacrifice was a banquet 
of the god. Those who gave and those who made the sacrifice, who 
consumed part of the animal laid on the altar, became the god*s guests, 
and also his friends, for to partake of food together forms a bond of 
fncndship. Finally — ^and this was the most important element of all — in 
the offering cf a living sacrifice a bondPof blood was concluded with the 
a &mily link, a dose affinity was formed. R was this conception 
whiA had led to the practice of oflfering oneVown blood: to the g^ in 
jdie form of an innocent child. 

So the sacrifice was of truly great signiffi:ance. Oldy to whoijfFshoul^ 
he make the sacrifice? Vhfiiyhere ^re so many gods and deqjioiis, how 
was he tf knoyr which of them hacL^ified lUm awa))^ If he sent up a 
petition tq^the wrong god he wouffl affront the true god. And the 
affironted god would take vengeance upon him. He could be sure of 
security if he had the protection of that god who was strongest of all, that 
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god who was the true lord of heaven and earth. But which was he? And 
of whom could Ah-Ram ask that qvfistion? 

Though he was so deeply disturbed, hud not lost his sobriety of 
mind. He had no^likii^ for the priest^ he felt tlb confidence in them; but 
he realised that on suoi a matter he must seek their advice. 

The dty oi^Ur seemed tid be in unusual ferment. Hundreds of people 
were working at^the af^ walls, cleaning tl^ walls of the houses, and 
tidying the streets. Ab-Rjm found his father, Tcrah son of Nahor, quite 
wj^^agafia, and as active as he had e^er been. The old man flew into a 
passion when his son asked him the reason for all the hurly-burly in the 
dty. 

‘You live wild in your tents, and never know what is happening in the 
world. The Babylonian in his own person is to visit our city shortly.* 

‘When, my father? And for what purpose?* 

‘hi a month’s time; he will sUbcompany the vessel of the goddess, who 
will ^nake hpt ai^l^ voyage down the Euphrates. Everybody has gone 
mad. The Patesi has turned all the people out of the valley. He in^nds to 
build a new building to hold alf'his tablets of reports, and to complete it 
be^re the kiM arrives. Oh^hc knows how to ingratiate himself with the 
Babylonian! Hammurabi might be angry if he found outfhatpaupres^t 
the tablets are kept in a j^ellar.* 

‘Surely they c^ot eryt a builcfcng in a month?* 

‘But they will. They are working all day and all night, by the light of 
torches. I’m working too. I have been commissioned to make ^o great 
images. But 1 lack an assistant. Why did I get rid of Shamir? You must 
set aside half a^core of bulls, for the priests will not accept less. For the 
first time in his life the son of Sin Muballit will visit Ur without intending 
to slaughter its inhabitant!. We owe him our gratitude.’ 

Al>-Ram did not tell his father Af what had happened to hkn, but went 
to the temple. Before fife werft he bowed low to tlie teraphim, respectfully 
yet, reftfoachfully, &ey liiad not been able to help him. Was ^jbeir 
power efieedve <mly in t^ir immediate vicinity? 

The square beforc*thc tempfe was crowded witlj^ workmen. Great piles 
of bricks* laid out in regular positions* wer( Mattered over the ground. 
Beside a buildbig in course of %r^an long ribbons of colouifid bricks 
were lying, revealing die design which in due course was tcf^idom the 
wall$. The design was loqg and complicated, and the upper surface of each 
brick exposed only a small section of it. Y^t, thot^h so small, it played its 
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significant part in the general effect of the whole. Woe betide any careless 
bricklayer who mispkcedi a» brief, so %$turbing the harmony of that 
effect! 

The bricks were transported o§ platforms fitted with rockers. They 
wcrelrockcd violently forward and backward, ai8l with each push they 
shife^jd half a foot. While some of the workmen rocked, o^rs supported 
the platforms at the back^th poles, to ansure (hat they did not slip back. 
TSe *^weat poured down the men*s fcces, |tid tjieir muscles swelled 
beneath the skin. Women carriecL water and pieces of refireslAg mdpn 
among them. 

^They may, indeed, finish the building the rieit moon,” Ab-Ram 
thought in astoffiishment. 

There Aras a similar hubbub of activity in the temple. Hammurabi had 
sent detailed instructions concemingathe organisation of the goddess’s 
festival. The royal scribes had specified the perfumes with which the 
images of the gods were to be anointed, and the niAiber of measm^ of 
oil to tc assigned for this purpose. The food which the goddess was to 
consume during her voyage from Babylftn to Ur and back agam was ^o 
specified precisely. Belting up their robes r»und their waists in ordar to 
aljow •hefnsdRres greater fireedom of mSvAnejjit, the priests were working 
to renew the altaij ^d to repaint the images. Everybody was occupied, 
everybody was in a hurry; and Al^Ram wy regret^Uy beginning to 
think he would have to retpm empty-handed, when unexpectedly he ran 
into Sej)-Sin. 

‘Greetings, son of Terah,* said the young priest. ‘I assume you have 
come to help in anointing the gods, and your servants ipre following in 
your steps with a herd of bullocks?’ 

‘Greetings, Sep-Sin. Truly I have set asffie seven young bulls for 
sacrifice, bftt now I have come myself to ask /or your counsel. But I am 
afraid you will have no time for me in all this aaivity.’ 

‘^peak, I ask thee; what seekest thou?’ 

They were standing where they had stood a^ew beforef under the 
tablets containing thc^terpretations of dteams. Alf-Ram told ypufg 
priest of his adventure thi previous day. Sen-Sin listened attqiLtively, and 
without his usual quizzical expressi(V|. 

‘Follo^if mc!‘ he said curtly. They went out on to the square. The priest 
halted by the sun-dock. 

‘Wait for mein this spot, sqn of Tcrah.’ 
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He disap{>eaied ipto the doonvay of the temple towet^ While waiting, 
Ab-^Romi stood and watched the wor£nien» admiring the efficiency with 
whkh they pushed the ro(^g platforms ^rward. Unexpectedly a 
bearded man stepped out of the crow^ and spdke to him. 

‘Don’t you recognifc me, Ab-Ram?’ 

They exdi^ed greetings. The man was an old acquaintance of Ab- 
Ram: Faleh son of JElas, from the city of Uru^' which was higher up the 
Euphrates. ^ ^ ^ 

‘We hove been rounded up for work/ he explained. ‘My brothers and 
el&r^ sons are cleaning the ^ombs of t^e kings, on the farther side of the 
river; I and my youngest, t^vins, are worl^g here. Segub, Zammoh! 
Come here, quiddy!’ 

Two half-naked boys, about ten years old, ran up at their father’s shout, 
and bowed to the ground before kb acquaintance. As he loc^ked at them 
Ab-Ram could not restrain a by of astonbhment, they were so much 
alike.«Pne s^emql to be the reflection of the other: the same height, the 
same movements, hair, features, expression. . . . 

‘My eyes cannot dbdngubh them,’ he declared. 

^ven my wife, their mother, is mbtaken son^times,’ their father 
said. 'The go^ds wei^ for^etffil,‘ and instead of smashii% theomo^d 
when they had baked the first, they poured more clay into the same 
shape/ , 

Ab-Ram shoo^^hb head and smacked hb lips; the boys laughed merrily. 
Sep-Sjn came up unnoticed. 

*fiy the petfhmed robes of the goddess!’ he exclaimed. 'What are these 
doubles?* 

Faleh bowe<^ low and hurried away with his sons, afraid of being 
accused of dawdling. Ab-Ram fixed his gaze expectantly on the priest’s 
But Scp-Sin was stih staring ^er the twins. 

‘What b die name oV thos4 two lads’ father?’ 

‘Faleh, son of Bias, from^die dty of Uruk.’ ^ 

‘Faleh, con of Bias, from the dty of Uruk,’ Sep-Sin repeated gravely, 
^‘Hearken to what^Nergal has commanded me to say to thee,’ he 
awd, in a^diffi^rent tone. ‘ "I knew t^b mai^'v^oula come. I was waiting 
for hb^ Let hfrnifetum lo hb tdit ip peace. 1 will send for him M^hen the 
Babylonian has departed/’ ’ ^ 

‘Qjply when the Babylonian has departed?’ Ab-Ram exclaimed, as he 
pemembeted hb dread experiences of the gast night. 
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*Nergal Sar $ai4: “let him retuthjn pea^/’ So you need have no fear» 
son of Terah.* 

Ab-Ram looked at hin^ftispiaously. 

‘Yo^ said Ncrgal Sar was waidnf for me. Perhaps it was he who sent 
the demon in order to bring me hcre?^ 

^Youi thoughts have taken a false road, A^jUm. Of that One who 
caught you away like an ea^e canying off a lamb Nergal Sar speaks with 
reverence and fear. He is commanded by Him, Ukt he does not command.* 

‘Then Ncrgal Sar knows Him?* 

‘Nergal Sar knows many things that are hidden. As he has said "go in 
peaffe,** nothing threatens you.* 

‘May it be so ! blessed be all thy days, Sep-Sin!* 

‘One moment, son of Tcrah!’ the priest laughed. ‘Where are the 
bullocks you^romised?* 

‘They will be here tomorrow, after sunnse. JDid Nergal Sar ask for 
them?* 

‘Nergal Sar does not ask for anythin?. It is I, Sep^Sm, who must 
remember and trouble myself with such rnatters. I am the faithful servant 
of the gods.* 
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BBIATION TO BABYLON STATE OP ASSYRIA, WHICH WAS SnUATElf IN 
the triangle fonned by the upper courses of the Euphratft and the Tigris, 
was a daughter who had grown taller than her mother. For, many ages 
before, the kings of Babylon sent warriors northwairi along the 
courses of both rivers and had captured the land of the god Ashur, and 
hadiSundedtheit own colonies in that land. The Babylonian colony on 
the upper .Tigris was governed by the king’s governor-. With the |>assing 
of rime the Babylonian gairisonl^had intermingled with the local popula- 
tion (who, li]^ the Babylollians^ were descended firom Shem) and had 
adopted their custonA andcbeliefs. Babylon was afartofi*, arSi tlfe c^unt^ry 
was wea^y, and in daring aipd enterprising man. The time came 
when t§ie gOveniPr proclaimed himself king, the great king: ham^melek. 
Before long he became even stronger than the melek tnelakim, the king of 
kings. He commanded valiant and cruel warriors, who recognised no 
obs^es to their progress. They floated along the river on skins filled 
with air. These same skins, when filled with water, enabled them to 
remain almost a score of days in the waterless wilderness. The Assyrian 
q)ears never failed, the arrows shgt firom the Assyrian bows always hit 
their mark, the Assypan swords were infallible. They uApaled their 
prisoners. They built pyamBls of human heads. They levdled captured 
dries to the groundiana s{£ead a thick layer of salt over the spots where 
the dtiaf had stood^ so shat nothing should ever grow there. Broad- 
sicoddered, with luxuriant braided hair arrang^ ia regular notches, snub 
noses, thieft Bps, %nd low fc^ehe^ds, dley thirsted to conquer all the earth. 
And Babylon first and foremost, ijib hhtory of the relations be^een the 
two states was one of incessant and increasingly ruthless wars. 

De^te die Assyrians’ hostflity to Babylon, in their hour of death the 
fengotten Oirivc 1^ took its revenge, IJ^.rAssyiian warriors who were 
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the terror of th% world would not rest anywhere after death except in 
Chaldean earth, in the land*^of thf Lower Euphrates, 6:om which their 
forefathen had come many (Cnturies be&re. An Assyrian could live 
and fight anywhere; bilh when $om departed to the mournful 
place ^al or Sheol, where dust is the food and asti the couch, he could 
lay d^wn his body only in his true fatherland. On the 1^ bank of the 
Euphrates, close to the cit/pf Uruk, was a spot ^here the graves of many 
generations of Assyrians were arranged in ordeijThe t)odies were brought 
down on rafts with the river currei^, and the ram were afterwards h^c4 
up the river again, a task which took months to perform. Of course, 
custom applied only to kings, princes, pri^s, and' warriors, to penons 
outstanding either in possessions or by birth. The common people were 
committed to the earth wherever they happened to drop; their naked 
remains wer^ carelessly heaped over wkh sand, regardless of whether the 
jackals carried off their bones or the wind swe^t away aU traces of the 
grave. But not so the dignitaries. Their bodies w^e^laid^in wooden 
cof&ns,^d bitumen which merchants brought from the shores of the 
Salt Lake was poured over them. Then tl^y waited for the spring season, 
when after the falling of the waters a whoWyeaT^ s harvest of mortatty 
was caivied sol!femnl;)^down to Chaldea.* There was great respect for this 
ancient custom, anjl^ Assyria had never been knowiilllto use the funeral 
boats for a military stratagem, or the Chaldees to re^se their ancient 
enemy the right to voyage into the very heart of their land. Death opened 
the gates to another world, in which earthly hatreds lost their edge. 

That year, the twenty-sixth year of the reign of Hammurabi son of Sin- 
Muballit, and favourite of the gods, it was announced in^l the temples 
of Chaldea that the great festival of the goddess Ishtar’s voyage from 
Babylon to Ur and back would take place at tlft same time as the solemn 
buri^ of the dead Assyrians, which A this end was postponed to the 
summer season, and that the king himself ^ould take part in the ceie- 
monjcs. It was the first time he had done so, ifid^it igvealed the sagacity 
j>f I^ig Hammurabi, who could turn everyt^g to 4iis purpose. For 
where one cannot coyqu^, one should f^e steps*to ^uro^fe moy 
satisfactory of relations. 

The il^t of;ires8els which sailed alo%g tflb Eupnrates cons'&ted of several 
hundred hAats, Among them were ifiany of Ae Babylonians* favourite 
craft, rafts^ carried on skins filled with air, and long, narrow boats with 
high prows, or shallow-draugh£ boats with rooft for protection against 
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d»e sun. At tlw head of the procession came the Assyrian vessels carrying 
the priests and warriors who foxinecf the retinue of the dead. They were 
followed by enormous, decorated rafb,^on which the coffins were piled 
high. Bx>und th& co&ns weepers wiiii rent gaments stood, ritual^ wail- 
ing all thro^h the vciy^e- They wrung their hands, raised thm arms, 
tore their hair, and shriehbd as though in a firenzy of despair. The rafts 
with the coffins. and the boats for the priasls and warriors numbered 
altogether several dozenf When tb^ had all passed, the onlooken saw 
tJ^^ClAdean boats \yhich had acc^hipanied the procession ftom the 
moment it crossed the frontier of the sutc, below the walls of the city of 
Akkad. These were ‘follow?& by the magnificent, gilded boat-tempfe in 
which the gods travelled with their innumerable servants. Offerings were 
continually made and incense was burnt before the lifeless*features of 
Marduk-Bel, his mother, Damfeba, his wife, Ishtar-Zirbanit, and the 
other gods, and the smo]^e coiled over the water. Hammurabi, son of Sin- 
MubaSit, was berfte in the largest, loftiest vessel of all. The king, visible 
firom afiir, was seated under a baldachim, on a golden throne supported 
hr^ four winged bulls. In his immobility he was like the gods who had 
gone before hun, and he %iaintained the same attitude as they. Slaves 
cooled thei^^rd’s^ad v^th Fans of ftathers, but hf madl* no^tneveit^ent 
whatever* ^A^ they%ftered him fooj} they knelt as b^pre the gods, setting 
it to his lif He^te withemt raising his hands, hardly moving his lips. The 
people crowding and running along the banks to admire the magnificent 
Spectacle could hardly tell whether he was a living man or a gilded image. 
Thus the boats sailed along for many hours. At last the towers of the city 
of Uruk loomed up in the distance, with, a little beyond, the clay mounds 
brisding with tombs like honeycombs with cells of honey. The weepers 
burst into redoubled w|^g, horns thundered out, trumpets, cymbals 
and flutes sounded, pierc was an answering hubbub frdhi the* bank. 
Unnoticed, a little boat wiQi two men in it broke away ftom the end. 
Pairing vessels beat&^the king and the gods, it raced towards Ur, to 
annom^ that tlfe proce^ion was arriving. 

Ail tnedty Mjarect out^n to tne lianic ten welcome their terrible lord, 
cheur tecMt d&ny, the metdle^ suppressor of revolts. The vessclicarrying 
the gpdl jtad ateuly arrived, and die l^avenly denusens werd’accommo^ 
dated m ^ temples, whclte diey rested after the fatigue of the journey. 
liba^Q^irabi ddayed bji arrivrif uo| ^y intei^ed to honour 
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burial of the Assyrian dead with Im presence, but was determined tc 
arrive at Ur in solitary state, not sharing the reception even with the gods, 
He sat on his lofiy throne^ ^Hinmoving, mevjuing, inscrutable, enjoying 
the gaze of thousands of eyes fixed f!lnxiously on him. When the gilded, 
bril]iand.y glittering vessel arrived at the bank, a hundred seized the 
line. Skves laid down a.broad wooden bridgO j^ovided with handrails. 
As^oon as the boat was firmly moordd to the shore the king stiffly 
descended from the throne and disappeared ^elowo deck. Everybody 
expected him to reappear at once the bridge..Thc priests bSgaia tf 
chant: 

‘From the god Enlil thou didst receive authority; 

^What more dost thou require? 

Fiom the god Sin thou didst receive primacy; 

What more dost thou rcquirc?> 

From the god Nin-Urt thou didst receive^weapons; 

What more dost thou require? 

The goddess Ishtar gave thee^yictory; 

What more dost thou require? 

Sh^jnash ahd Adad watch oyer^tli^ steps; 

Son of Marduk, what more dost thou require?* 

They sang the chant right through, then repea^^d it froi^i the beginning, 
but the favourite of the gods remained invisible. Everybody began to feci 
anxious. What was delaying the monarch? Perhaps he had grown angry 
again, and would not show his face at all, but would order the dty to be 
burnt down together with its inhabitants, for one knew what reason. 

But now the gates in the vessel’s hold, opposite the bridge, were opened 
wide, the people heard a clatter and violent druiqjning of hooves, and out 
of the obscurS depths of the vessel emerged an unheard-of, unimaginable 
apparition, so terrifying that the crowd on 0ie bank fell to the ground 
wiriiOL bowl of horror. The favourite of the go^fs, ^an^urabi son of Ski- 
Muballit, drove out on to the bridge in a charior> In a d&riot, sdlj^thing 
no one in all that lancbha^ ever seen before. The g^ded shields of th0 
wfaeds tevolved like two surs, the forecarriagjj dazzled^th g^ld plate. 
But evendxat was not the sight that mest astonished the peo|de; the chariot 
was dravwBy two demons of extraordinary shape. They snorted, reared, 
breathed out fire i^om their nostrils, beat their hooves on the floor of the 
bridge. Their b&ds were liki; the heads of locusts, hair like a woman’s 
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flowed fiom ijieir 4iouldets, their eyes were huge andeflaming, flieir legs 
dijn and resdess, thek tails like maidm’ braided tresses. The people could 
not see Adit wings, but un(|jmbtedly tSby hf)d wings, fdt they seetncd to 
rise into Ae ak wiA every moven^^cnt Aey Wde. Held down wiA an 
iron fettw ^ Ac tduzdcs, controlled by reins of gilt leaAer, ^et Aey 
atrove'to bt^ into Hammurabi gripped^the reins firmly, holding 
hiinself erect, p^ing unseeing eyes over tfe petrified crowd. A slave 
wxA a fan knelt hehiud(jhim. For aauoment or two the demons pawed 
|(ie«bti6ge wiAout advancing, Acn^^ Aey set off at a gallop for the city. 
As Aey approached the ^'people pressed Aeir faces to Ac ground and 
groaned wiA terror. Stagii^ had been erected over the steps leading to 
Ae dty, and here for a second Ae chariot halted. Those who were close 
tUough and bold enough to look told their fellows later that^Ae demons 
revedted and re&sed to go on. '^hey pawed Ae earA, reared, pulled to 
tight and left. Then melfk melakim was aroused from his immobility and, 
D^aAing for a k>i% whip, began to lash them vigorously, unA the lash 
whistled. The chastised demons leaped up, and reared almost %rect on 
Acir hindlegs. Now cveryboeSy felt quite sure Aat they would unfold 
wir wings, ^ut Aey dashi d off at such a pace that the hght chariot Hew 
\xp and bounced along oiie wheel. Pale with f^ar, thef sWe clutched 
cmiviAi^cfy at Ae side'rA, but the king stood as erect as before. The 
boarA of me s^^ging A\uidered beneath Aeir hooves. The demons and 
the chariot vanished under Ae arch of a gateway shaped like a golden 
lightning, emerged firom its shadow, and tore on at Ae samq headlong 
speed, '^^en they reached Ae square Ae king reined-in Ae demons, 
drove round a senii-*drcle, and halted before Ae temple, where Ae 
high priest and three rows of issaku, sangu, md'kipu were waiting. The 
d^ons’ flanks heaved, ^ey were covered wiA foam like Ae Euphrates 
in flood. The slave jupped dowd and held Ae demons by Ae bridle, and 
Ae king, wiA Ae same coijl, fixed expression, passed into Ae temple to 
make hk obeisance, to his^Aer and b^efactor, Marduk. 

f 

The day of Ac kihg's arrival initiated a lon^suqpession of banquets and 
saaifices.«^ luAdieva^ quantity < 0 f sheep, turtle doves, c^cs, honey, 
whiCt ofl, xni&, butter, grain, dowtrs, children, heifers and btil$ocks was 
tart^ced to Ae gods. The temple was turned into a great slatl^terhouse. 
The blood flowed ovef Ae pavement, and streamed out even into Ae 
Qouttyaed. Haxnmumbi hims^kiQed ^a score of buUodb wiA his 
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own royal hands. JVhen the priests at las^ ^uitd him that the gods had 
accepted these delectable gifts and thbir Ifiearts had been mollifi^, a halt 
was called to the sacriftces. and ti^lek mdakim ocennied himself with the 
affairs of the dty- 

The Ubilding hastily erected for die storage of reports had been com- 
pleted» and t:he Patesi could boast ta the king pf the order tff which the 
tablets had been arrangcd.*pach \fcar sqparatel/. Each day separately. 
HaAnviirabi did not conceal his sat^/faction. He vms a devotee of precision^ 
order, and permanent inscriptio];is. He regarded any question ailsetde^ 
only when it had been committed to a clay tablet or a scroll. Needless to 
say, he had no suspicion that ^ost of the im^sing aitay of tablets filling 
the building had been borrqi^^ed from the master, Taribal, in order to 
complete the shelves in a s? isfactory manner. 

From the ar^ves the king went with his suite to the temple tower. At 
the entrance several young bam, Sep-Sin alfiong them, fell on their faces 
before him. Nergal Sar’s deputy, Awen-El, welcomed ^e Ipng at^e 
threshold. He explained to the monarch that the greyhaired Sangarxnahhu 
had swooned with joy at the arrival of hi# lord. The ground flobr of the 
tower was devoted to^a school of jurisprudei|^, which had existed i^r 
several canturief. Any^oung lad who applied was acqppted ih the school, 
no letter what his on^. After two months* trid the candidate was either 
rejected or remained permanently. According to his incl^tion he could 
train to be a scribe, an accountant, an official of the royal office, an 
inspector of taxes, or a judge. Entrance to all these professions was based 
on the ability to read and write, which were no easy accomplidiments. 
The symbols were difficult to master, and vowdk existed^in speech but 
not in writing. After mastering the requisite degree of the art of swiftly 
inscribing the symbols in day with the heret, th^ students were instructed 
in the law. The melek melakim personally^ examined the pale-faced, fearful 
students, and corrected the errors they made Is the*^ read the paragraphs. 

Thg first floor was devoted to astrology and%$tronomy. The observa- 
tory itself Was situated at the top of the tower, but the tablets containing 
calculations, diagrams, ^arts of the heaveni, an ^ notBs on the e^pses o{ 
the moon and sun, were kl|f on thp fint floor. These notes ^ent back 
1,900 yea|^, and fotecast all ffie changq; in^e ffisposidoif of the heavenly 
bodies for #lven hundred years to come. Separate shelves held rolls of 
Egyptian papyri treating of the same subjects. The king knew the Egyptian 
method of writitig; firom his fireguent correspondence with the Egyptian 
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tukr called f^haiaoh* He now.asllced the {>ziest$ whether they thought that 
writmg with a teed on strips n]^jade^ firom the mash of anc^er reed and 
studc together ym a bett^ m^od 8ian dnscribing m clay. Awen-£1 
ateUtql mm thkt it was^ not. Tz^ the Egyptian method was simple, 
pleasant, an<l easy. A single ass coiild carry all the wisdom of the world. 
But in the event of a fixe <m: a war th^gains of centuries would be ^uced 
to a handful of ^ or tom rag. Time >vould destroy those rolls; and only 
that which need not fea^^ the ravages of time was of value and worthy of 
^mj^ddration. 

‘^y words are just,' Mamm^bi admitted. 

As he conducted the kin^through the orl^er rooms, Awen-£l explained 
that the Egyptian wisdom had taken all that, was fundamental to it from 
the Chaldeans. It had been enriched by borrowed knowledge, and had 
not made' any further advance.*The favour of the gods, especially the 
great Nabu, the prote^or of sages, and the kindness of the great and 
ri;iagnificent Micduk ensured that Chaldean knowledge made continual 
progress. 

^ The second floor of the tower was devoted to mathematical Sgicnces, 
in ChJdea were as highly developed as the knowledge of the stars. 
Here were deposited thg prototypes of all weigjxts ani^ measures, and 
measurements of area and height. The third floor contained lists of all the 
minerals, 4>lant^ animal% reptiles, birds, and fishes known at that time, 
noagn^cendy ordered and committed to tablets. 

the fourth floor medical knoVledge was coiTcentrated^ By com- 
parison with the other sciences it seemed poor, and was based exclusively 
on the accunjiul^tion ol* herbs and extensive collections of spells. The 
Chaldeans considered diat the source of all disease was not the body but 
the soul of man. So it ^as necessary to track down the infirmity in the 
patient's mind and heart, and to ^stroy it; then the body '^^ould recover 
health* of itselfi 

ilanimtirabi exajninbd Everything with growing curiosity. It wa^ true 
that B^lon pi^sessed :pch scientific workshops and collecdons, as w^ 

stores of dcMmm&ts whklf went back to t^e <^ys of the greai; Hood. 
Blit Baboon primarily the capital, ^ the priests were couniers. 
The, pdiitkal^aniw in wll^^the^priesdy estate participated gbere not 
to the develofmient of ^owledge. Ur, degradeeSan political 
hs^portai^ dadeavotired to maintain its former primacy at least in the 
]3CM|lm <}f|Cabi06. Ashe Ihl^dto the ^iqdanadons nrovid^ bv the niiests 
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the king inwardlytrejoiced that during (the itecent revolt and ensuing 
slaughter he had not given orders for jlhe tOWer to be burnt down, 
together with all its inlubitaists. CS£ a tn&th, would have caused great 

impoverishment to the state? He was #imous to know wl^t he would, see 
on the Arther three floors; but befo^ he could se? foot ^ the stairs 
Nergal $ar appeared at the doorway ;nnd bowed with dignity, saying: 
‘Live for ever, my lord! r9pw we/will ^ downstairs/, 

MfleKwelakim gave the old ma«' a swift glan<f . Fob a moment their 
eyes crossed. The king yielded. wfio commmded earthly ^\vei:^ 
submitted to him who had invi;iiblc powers af his command. But the 
king wished to avoid the appearance of defeat 
‘Before I go,* he^aid, ‘I desire to look at the prospect to be seen from 
this floor.’ • ‘ 

‘Live for cvcf, out lordl The view is a%pacious one.* 

The priests stepped aside. Nergal Sar witri&rew ynnoticed up the stairs. 
The Patesi stood at the king’s side. Hammurabi gazed^aa out over Ae 
land. 

‘Whose are those herds in the distance?* %e asked. 

‘They belong to the •tribe of ben Eber, thewons of Eber^^’ the Patem 
hurrigdlymnJwefed. ‘This tribe has dwclt*mlny^cars»in the neighbour- 
hood, but in tents.’ 

‘Are they among my subjects?* 

‘Live for ever, my lordl All the world is subject to you. 

‘Then tcH me how much tnbute they pay into your treasury.’ 

The Patesi turned pale. ‘There has been no command to take tribute 
from them/ he stammered. 

‘Then why do you call them my subjects? A subject is one who pays 
taxes.’ 

He was sileftt, pressing his thin lips fogether. Leaning on the stone 
balustrade, he gazed out over the countryside, ^yona the herds belonging 
to thej^ebrews he saw still green moorland, an^tlfe si]j/er of canals; bui 
byond that belt of green was the wilderness, inviyble froA wher^e was 
standing. Neither man ^or^camd could cr^ss that TT^demess. It could 
only be encircled. Its breath murderous. Yet the mos^fertileJands in 
the world«bot(%ed that ill-boding disert^m a crescctit moon. In the 
eastern half that crescent Babylon and Assyria reigned. Far to the south, 
•beyond die Negeb or Dry Land, was a third potentate, the king of Egypt. 
So the lordship ofdte world ^^hared by the melek melakim - the 
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ofkmgs-the ham wefefe-the kmg-and the Pharaoh - Horus the 
hawk, Horus the serpent, the Ijow South and the North Lands. 

Three potentates reigningfiall though thrf^es. Beyond them, on the 
western side of thc,crcsccnt, states of the Mitanni, or Hitdtcs. 

The Hittit^ in turn were surrOa^ded by a swarm of petty stttes, not 
iriMquently consisting, of a single <^ty with clay walls, which constituted 
the bounds of -the state. None the less the ruler was called king and 
secret regarded' himsMf as equal to^any of the great trinity. Some of 
'these 5ty states were ofjgcnuine importance, because of their commerce 
and shipping. Among tli^ were Sidon’r Tyre, and Gebal, also known as 
Byblos. The great'powers regarded frici-lly co^imcrcc with thestf states 
as more profitable than conquest. ^ 

Besides the inhabitants of these various stales, great and small, confined 
by frontiers, and established Ijy fiieir cities, otheVpeoples also lived in these 
lands. Like the waves pf sand scattered by the wind.'lihcy wandered hither 
arid thither - ifoi&ad pastoral tribes. Unconstrainable, n\[>t recognising any 
overlorjlship, moving at the slow pace of grazing cattle, thty regularly 
y^randcred up W down the fertile crescent, beginning in the south, ending 
ii the soutl^ and once m6re renewing their northward j^jamey. The track 
along which they slowly moved, as uncharted aliipost as thc'hiigration of 
birds, wp called habim.^No onp hitherto had at^mpted to master and 
enslave the ftor.iad tribcrs, yet in the numbers of their men and cattle they 
represented an enormous wealth. 

‘There is a great power there,’ Hammurabi thought. ‘A. power unr 
exploited and unowned. That power must become mine, before anyone 
else takes it ir. hand and nukes it dangerous.’ 

Aloud he asked: 

‘You say that the spns of El^r have encamped here for manv years, 
forsaking their love p£ wandering?’ 

‘It is as you say, my lord. They have lived here very long. Their chief 
has a house in our city, and he has influence with the priests. 

Scc^g to cKvine his.overlord’s thoughts, the Patesi added: 

‘Live for ever, my lord! Is' thy servant to ^untber the sons of Eber and 
take tribatc frqm them?’j^ 

Hammor^i knitted his* brows.«wc couia not Dear to have hSs decisions 
antidpated. 

‘Have I told you to do so?’ he asked harshly. 

The Patesi fell back a step. 
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‘Live for ever, my lord! I judged . . . 

‘Your duty is to listen, not to judgS/ 

Ab-Ram and Eliczer wer? out in tly JCidds, separating and dividing the 
young l*mbs from the flock, when Xhe priest Sep?Sin amved at the 
encampment, making a great impressfion with his blue robe? %ur ran his 
fastest to seek his master. Sarti, exci^d aftd confused, washed the visitor s 
feef, seated him on the most coqftfortable roll |f skius, and gave him 
wine, Ms, and MelaL The gu^ ate]ieartily. praising the delicacifc, 
admiring Sarai’s comely figurQ^ She sat down at the tent entrance to wait 
on thoinew arrival. She was/huming with cun^sity to know what he 
come for. V/ithouttdoubD he had seen the king in that astonishing chariot 
which had revolving shields and was drawn by monsters. They had heard 
of foese things iti the camp, for Obed, Tcfeh*s slave, had come more than 
once for provisions. Apparently the city hai been fleeced to the skin by 
the Babylonian guests. The hucksters were short of%nilk aud bre«d, 
Instructec^by his previous experience, Ab-Ram had sent his nephew Lot 
with the provisions, and when he returnc(^he had enough to talk about 
for two whole days. Ui$ grandfather, Terah, so^ of Nahor, had told him 
that the winged flemon^ which the king dro'^ wjre nejt spirits, but beasts 
like asses or camels. Tjj^gy were called horses. Stranger still, the l^gs of the 
people known as Sumerians who ruled over this lanc^more than a 
thousand years ago also, it appeared, had used these creatures, riding on 
them into battle and when hunting. The priests of Ur had preserved 
pictures of the horses and chariots of those times. The Sumerian chariots 
were larger than that of the Babylonian, went on four roui^ shields, and 
had a high front skin to protect the driver against arrows. No one knew 
how it happened that all memory of these aninf^s had been lost, but it 
was thought tlmt when the Sumerian kin^om fell its last ruler commanded 
that they should all be destroyed, to prevent flieir falling into the hands 
of thc^nemy. 

^Terah also told his grandson about the royal ^imts. minmuijlbi was 
espedaily fond of hunting the rimu, the lU-teftipexed biBFalo before which 
even a lion turned aside. He aijsed it iiBhis amaziiig charioj^ shot an arrow 
at it, overtook it if it was wounded, drc*v le^el wth it, flungTiis reins arid 
bow to a sljif^, seized the buffalo by the horns and drove a short, sharp 
' sword into its back behind its shoulder. Such hunting called for no htde 
courage and dexterity. The bu&lo could quite well ierk the king out of 
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his chanot and under its hoo&, would be the^d ot the glory ot 

Babylon. All Hammurabi’s chat^actCc. Hvas expressed in these hunts, Tcrah 
dedbured. Gold calculation.^ dp a hairsbreadth, a yirl ^ stroke 

like lightning/* 

Then he told his^grandson about the royal hunts after lions, hi which 
trained do^^ were used. ^ 

At this point Lot’s ^story was interrupted by cries of disbelief. Any 
animal touched by a became as .mclean as the dog itself. Animals 
jii^tcA with dogs could not serve either food for mortals or as sacrifices 
to the gods. 

Lot was unable to tell them more than his grandfather had told him. 
But, Sarai thought, if only this priest were l->repar»d to explain these 
strange things! Alas, a woman mav not address a man before he speaks 
to her. 

’ All these feelings were rei'ealed so distinctly on Sarai's foce that the 
gu^st amigbly ^pf-ned the conversation. He spoke in a manner- peculiar to 
himself, apparently quite seriously, yet Sarai could not help fo^-hng that 
he was making fun of her. 

\ ‘Women,’ he assured ^er, ‘should feel especial esteem for our lord, 
Hammurabi, son 0|f Sin-Muballit. He has shown himself^ery ^acious to 
them. In the laws which he has deigned to proclaim to the world fie has 
granted flicm giany indigences previously unknown. 

‘Formerly a man had the right to sell his wife in order to meet his 
debts; now he may still do so, but only for three years. 

formerly a man had the right to say to his wife: you are no longer my 
wife, and to J^um her out of the house. Today, by the will of our lord, 
Hammurabi, if he does so he must pay thirty shekels as a fine.’ 

‘Has there also been aUiy change in the punishment for a woman who 
acts jn like manner?’ Sarai asked. 

‘No, there has not, the jkiest admitted. Tt is said in the law: “If a woman 
s^ys to her husband: th<Sii art no longer my husband, she shall b^ Hung 
into thcr river.’’«* 

Sar£ drooped h^ head, she was lost in thought. She looked up with 
sudden i^^oludon: 

•‘Deign totdf thy scrvfcit, fny jprd, what accordmg to the ^cw laws a 
man should do, having a wife who is barren.’ 

Sep-rSin gave her a swift glance. He reddened to the whites of his eyes. 

‘A chadless, or barren, woman,’ he e^ljj)ined, ‘the husband is bound to 
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put away, since tjie line must be cont^uci So says the law. Unless the 
wife gives her husband a son by anAh^ ‘woman . . 

‘O, my lord* thy slave d^es n8t unflerstaad those words. 

^Listen carefully, womaft! Accor(j)iig to tne law, if a barren wife brings 
to hcr*husband a slave who has not known a man,%nd says to him: “Go 
to thi^ slave and quicken within Her a son tl^t she may cfAiceive him," 
when the slave brings fortfi^a son4hcy take the fliild frqm her and give it 
t8 the wife, and it will be their lawful offspring! .... 

‘Pardon thy servant’s boldness; \jhat do they do with th^ slavi?* 

‘Our lord, Ab-Ram, is coniiing,* old Noa exclaimed. Sep-Sin went out 
to meet the master. Ab-Ram was hurrying, for he was agitated at the 
news of the priest’s arrivaL He surmised that Nergal Sar had sent for him, 
and he hafefly knew whether to be glad or sorry. The strange incident 
which had put such fear into his heaA had not been repeated, and, as 
several weeks had passed, its effect had Uecn weakened in his memory. 
The world was once more normal, familiar, as of Wsifi it waH to 
arouse Sie demon by recalling that incident? He did not know. 

After exchanging greetings, Sep-Sin >lbnt straight to his bu&iess: 

‘Hearken to what JMergal Sar saith through niy lips. “Let the soqfof 
Tejah oome oR the fipt day of the newlnoon. In pc^ce he will hear from 
me that which his ^oul desires." ’ 

‘Is there anything else I desire?’ /Jb-Ram tjiought, ||troking his long 
beard. He thanked the priest warmly, seated him in the shade, and gave 
him wine to drink. 

‘Your wife has already given me refreshment, Ab-Ram. A beauriful 
woman! Beware lest the gods should grow envious of yqju . , 

‘The gods do not visit the tents. Deign to explain to me, Sep^;^, why 
the Babylonian is departing so scon.* 

‘The Babylonian is by no means departing. He^will remain in the dty 
another month or more. He does not wish to travel until the hot season 
has 4 >assed.’ 

AH-Ram’s face clouded. 

‘Nergal Sar said thryugh your lips, Sep-<in, that would silicon Igs 
servant to him after the Bal^^lonia^ad departed. But now he^omman^ 
me to* cgme in a few days, when th^citf wiB still be f&lctl with hubbub 
and strange men. Your servant is a simple man accustomed to grazing 
cattle, not to rubbing shoulders in a royal palace. ... 1 am filled with 
alarm, Sep-Sin.* 

c 
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^Am I to understand that you sumi^ons?* 

*I shall obey tic summons/ Al#!f ^hcd. ‘I shall come. Where is 
your servant to present hinrplf ?* 

^In the square before the temple/ Y"’ 

*But shall I find ydu in the crowd?l4 , 

The pticst^iughcd aloucj, and scratd r 

*By the silver vessel oSc Nannar-Sin! Xl woqM find it easier to persuade 
the leopard nimru to visit^he city. . . • liking for a crowd 

I will c€mc for you to the house of Terah?'^^^^^®^®^* 

*Blesscd be thy mother,* Sep-Sin! Of a ^ liking for the 

crowd. Forgive your slave, who is a simple ^'^hepherd. 

Contrary to his expectations, Ab-Ram folmd^l!l^® empty. Work- 
men were taking down the planl&roadway over the i*CCp^‘ There were no 
guards at the gate, nor strange in the streets. The BafeyiJ^^^n vessels 
had<gone f^om ^euriverside wharves. In the gateway die hudT^ters with 
baskets full of cakes and bread were selling as of old. From their efenyersa- 
tions Ab^Ram gathered that the Ling of Babylon had departed unexpect^lv 
t^pvdays before. This newf, comforted him greatly, but it depressed Sur,\ 
who had acebmpanipd hu misteft. The streets looked lik? rooms left in 
disorder after revelry lasting all night. Everywhere^ faded wreaths, the 
shards of §roke^ pots, bunches of^rushes, rubbish, 'and peel were lying 
about. From the new building erected for the archives slaves were carrying 
armfuls of tablets back to Taribal. 

Tcrah son of Nahor greeted son cheerfully. He was hard at work on 

an imposing block of wood. 

T haiii% persuaded the priests to let me have one of the beams that 
supports me roadway,’ ht explained. T don’t know yet what I shall carve 
from k. . . . Ibe Babylonian has departed, may he live for ever! Everybody 
is delighted. That man was sL> oppressive as stone. . . .* 

’Father, deign to remcm^jer what I told you about Obed 

’Obed is not here. 1 am alone. All the slaves have been taken to dean 
Obed took The go(L have given us a fin^^ day. The Babylonian 
has goneS’^ 

’But I t£^u^t%e was tS haVe reclamed longer?’ ^ 

Tie promised to remain imtil the first cold nights. When ^^JPatesi and 
captains heard the news diey^wept with joy and kissed his feet, thanking 
hfanj for such condescension. But then, you.s^, Hammurabi had a dream. 
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I don’t know wl)jit kmd of dream, extxpt that it was a bad dream. He 
wished to have it inteipreted. Thf priests said: '‘King, live for ever! 
Return as swiftly as possiUe t^ Ba^lon^otherVvise lliy rule will be 
threatened.” . . . Hammui&bi was syll thinmg it over when one day, as 
he waygoing out to hunt, one of those fine animals he drives stumbled in 
the gateway and all but fell. Maybe some rascal had set a*fnate in that 
spot. . . . Everybody cxcldtpicd: “An evil omeif!” The, priests rent (heir 
glbnents. Hammurabi turned pale with fury, ^t he«departed the same 

evenir^ Wise priests 1 All the cijy is extolling them. . . . Thosi B|b^ 

Ionian maws would have stripped us bare. Th6 proverb says: “With the 
sama snare are caught both little birds and l{>ns.” ’ 

‘I extol them too, but I am surprised that Hammurabi was so compliant.* 
‘The Babylonian is not aedulous,’ Tenth assured him as he plied his 
chisel. ‘He must have suspected that i&wbs a priestly trick. But he was not 
sure. You undentand, son Ab-Ram: he not sure. None of us can be 

sure. Maybe the priests are lying, but maybe they areep^^king the truth? 
1 judge ^at for siny lies they speak the truth once. But how arc you to 
know when? If they spoke the truth, byteparting he has saveef his state. 
If they were lying he has not lost much. In thj^ heat the slaves hauling 

vessels will* be forked to death Thit i» all.^ * 

I?e laid the block, of wood aside on the floor. 

‘If only a man coufd be sure,’ he si^d unexpectedly ^‘he would live a 
very different life.’ 
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A (Vision of the Past 


As THEY ASCEl^DED THE i;rOWER AB-RAM WAS TOO ABSORBED IN HIS 
XX^houghts to take much notice of his surroundings, and he listened 
absently as Sep-Sin explained the ingenious method by wliiclf the interior 
was cooled. ‘Water is drawn fxk^m the river and raised a tank at the 
very summit of the tower by riieans of wheels set up at the foot and turned 
by»si hundred sl^vw. The excess water flows from the tank on to the top- 
most terrace and down the walls, which are pierced with thousands of 
small oftenings, no bigger thalt a wasp’s sting,* said Sep-Sin. ‘Owing to 
tijieir porosity the ceilings ^nd walls sweat continu^ly hkc a man's face in 
hafvest-time, or lik^ a water-pot set in the sun. Great fans' are used to cool 
this dew which cools the air. The surplus water is carried away by clay 
gutters loading <jut beyond the wails, and it bears with it all the filth from 
each floor. . . . iut Nergal-Sar would not let the Babylonian go up to the 
summit.' 


‘Why not?’ Ab-Ram askejjj^tractedly. 

‘Nergal-Sarjdoes as he desir* and gives his reasons to no one,' 

‘Then how is it that he has summoned me, your servant, to him?' 

‘Of a truth, I know ndt, son of Terah.’ 

If Ab-Ram had been listening <inore attentively he would have caught 
a new note of respect m thd young priest's voice. But it did not occur to 
him that to be invited lo a spot to which the king had been denied access 
was a nvxk of distinction. For him the all-important thing was that in n 
(foment or two he Wouli see tiie great sanga mahhu^ the head of all the 6ar«, 
a priest o^whom it was said that his gaze coi]U* pierce both space and time, 
th^ he knew^alf the seerfts of thq^ earth, and that spirits wer^^ obedient 
to hini. If he wished, such a man of might could resolve aJlcAb-Ram’s 
doubts, could answer the questions that troubled his soul when, during the 
hours of darkness, he fixed his gaze on th^ stars. ... If he wished . . . 
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Ab-Ram was S9 absorbed in this thought that when he found himself 
in a spacious room alone with a grdy-haircd old man of piercing gUncc 
who asked him: 'Dost thou ivishfo know \^at demon or god raised thee 
into the air?’ he replied so Swiftly th|t it seemed to be not he but another 
speakiifg through liis lips: 

'No^ only that, Nergal-Sar. Thy servant ^lesires to leam from thy 
wisdom many other thing^^ar more important. . 

'^Tell me of those things. Then I shall conside% whether to answer.* 

‘Let thine ears, Nergal-Sar, be g^tient with dy servant’s audadty. ^ 
would wish to know who created the world, aifd what was the beginning 
of things as we know them. Who created me, who created my fathers, 
and all men, Hving and dead, who have had their day? Who rules over all 
the things tJiat live on the earth, that swim in the water, or fly in the air? 
Who holds uy the sim that it should no# fall? Who orders the stars? They 
say it is the gods who do these things. . . ? When I was smooth of face I 
thought so too. . . . But when I grew up I realized thit tjiose .who say so 
do not Relieve th'^ir own words. . . . My father, Terah son of Nahor, 
who served in the temple when yoraig, has told me tfie priests 
say that the world #was created out of tke entraJs of the dragpn 
Ti^atp who^was overthrown by Marduk^ In NineveTi the priests 
tell this story rath^^ differently, and it seems that in Egypt also it is 
different. 

‘Are there then three worlds? Three beginnings? Which is the true 
story? F05 my soul thirsts for the Truth. My soul thirsts to know the god 
who is above all, the god who is the lor^ of heaven and earth, of all the 
heaven and all the earth with all the adornments thereof, m more than it 
thirsts to know the name of the demon who, doubtless for his own amuse- 
ment, raised me into the air. For tliat Supreme (S^d will protect me against 
the demon, Even as the royal grace woWd protect jne against an arbitrary 
king’s official. That is wliat thy servant desires to hear from thee, 
Nei^al-Sar. . . .’ ^ ^ 

As Ab-R.am ended he reddened, realising that he hackspokeapjpng and 
fierily, like any wom^. ^ man’s speech Should be*brief and ^ strained. 
But 'ffie old baru did not apgear to be scandalised. ^ 

‘So tlyu dcsircst to know the Trgth?*he ?aid after a fhoment. ‘And 
thou art i:«#t afraid of the Truth?’ 

‘I am not afraid, Nergal-Sar.’ 

‘Truth is a heavy burden. |^^t thou sure thou caiist bear it?’ 
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‘Uncertainty is as oppressive as the load on an ass's byck. I long for the 
Truth/ 

‘Many have declared that dcsirecfit, but have turned back halfway 
. . . The last to inquire concerning th^ Truth was Sep-Sin, . . / 

Sep-Sin. . Ab-Ram’s mind was disturbed by an unpleasant memory. 
The distrust it engendered«was so keen that he took his courage both 
hands» and asked: , ' 

‘Blessed be thin6 old Nergal-Sar. By what sign can thy servant 
^ow Aat what thou tcllest him is tlje Truth?* 

The old man knitted his thick brows. Ab-Ram hurriedly explained: 

‘My lord, be not angered by thy servant's audacity. It is said in the»city 
that the king of Babylon departed because thou sentest him a dream, and 
interpreted that dream to mean that he was to depart. ... If thy wisdom 
has deceived a great king, how should it be otherwise with' an unlearned 
and simple man like myself? I am afraid thou wilt jest with me.* > 

‘Iscnt the Babytenian a dream, but the things he saw in his nocturnal 
vision were true. There have been mutterings against his minSsters in 
Babylon. Only by way of a dr^am could I use this news to free the city 
of«his presence without beteaying those who had informed me. To thee 
I desire to reveal th^ tru^h. Thad observed thee b/^fore 5iou- cainesj to 
me* . . • I was waiting for,thee. . . .^Tell me what si^ thou desirest.' 

‘My lofd, /orgive thy servant's rude audacity. I desire no sign. I trust 
in thy wotds.' 

‘Then listen. No one believes in the gods, because where m^y reign 
no one reigns. But God is One.' 

‘O, deign to^^evcal to me which is that One.’ 

‘He is not to be found in any temple, though all the gods of the world 
arc traces of the memory ^bf Him. . . .’ 

‘Thy words are cUfBcult, NergatSar. Why has He no tenlple?' 

‘Because He could not be Contained in any temple.' 

• ‘Why are all meq igrior^t of Him?' 

‘They^fio not Viish to Ipow Him. They suppress that knowledge. For, 
tliat wUch He dem&ds of mSn is heavier ths^n s^nd clinging to an old 
man's feetc ^ 

‘t^^ith a greit thirst do iJkhirJt toiknow Him.' 

‘Why?’ 

‘In order to serve Him,* Ab-Ram answered without hesitation; he was 
astonished by the question. The old man’; b^^d sank until his grey beard 
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touched his knees^ The silence lasted a long time. The only sound to be 
heard was the murmur of the drops water trickling down the walls. 
‘What is His name?* Ab-8^am€skcd ardqntly. 

‘He has no name. He cafl have nc^c. Foris He a son of man? Is He an 
animal? to whom his master says: henceforth thou sHMt be called such and 
such? A name is given by a superior, or by^an equal, fife He has no 
superior, and no equal. A A^e distinguishes th9 one ainong the many. 
But He is one, alone. A name confers the virtu^ contained in that name. 
But He is the father of all virtues. Who would be so bold as to nai*e ^inj 
to call on Him familiarly? But even if He g#7e *Himself a name, whc 
woujd know it? And, knowing, who woulj dare to utter it? The powei 
contained in that«Name would destroy a man.* 

‘Then by* what name can I call Him?’ Ab-Ram persisted. 

‘Call Hmi Adouai, for He is our Lctd. Call IBm Elohim, for He is 
above all other gods; He, the one God, eAdurcs for ever. Call Him Th 
One Who Is, Yahveh.* 

‘The ene Who Is?’ 

‘He was before the beginning of time.tec will endure living and un- 
changing when time Jias passed away. . . . H^ has no beginning or enS. 
Neither»begotiln nor^ created. His own*existence is Jife-gi^g. . . . TTie 
worlds were brougj^t forth out of His hand. T^e worlds will pass away, 
but if He so desires ftc will call newVorltfi into bein^ . . . His breath 
directs the courses of the stars. He is Immortal, Omnipotent, Omnipresent 
... He judges not as man judges after a^ vision, but with an upright 
judgement. He penetrates into the very thoughts of man, into his hean 
and his loins. . , .’ 

‘My lord, thou hast said that He is the father of all virtues. Jixplam, ] 
pray thee, what I am to understand by that. Fof^e virtue of a camel is itJ 
fleetness, tha* of the ass is strength and Aidurance, ^at of a lion grandeur, 
that of a man courage and truthfulness, that of a woman fcrtility.r To ever) 
cre^jure is assigned its virtue. Then how can He possess them all?’ 

^ ‘From Him they have their beginning, Ab-Ram. jA 31 ihings viere made 
by Him, and withoijf Him was not anything mAde that madA 
Whatsoever He has done is jj^utiful and perfect. Nothine that has coixk 
from Hijhand has miscarried, nothing is%vil.*, . J 
‘My lo^di pardon thy servant. Since without Him was not anytnmj 
made that was made, and all things that He has done are good, whena 
came evil into the world? Apr there are men who are very wicked anc 
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very cruel. There are many things which are foul shameful. Who 
beg^t them, Nergal-Sar? IDeign to dxplain to me who begot them?* 
Nergal-Sar smUed indulgently. 

‘Too highly dost thou esteem m^i knowledge, Ab-Ram. To know all 
surpasses human poWer. I am far &om possessing exact knowledge. Be 
satisfied with what 1 havq^ told thee. It must suffice thee that thou hast 
heard of Him to whom' the world is subject.* 

‘That is*too littb for frie,* Ab-Ram protested. ‘What is it to me that 
^op rayealest the source, if I cannol^ drink of it?* 

‘For thousands of years^^man has been consumed by such a thirst. The 
true end of wisdom is not thlp adjurations or spells revealed to the people, 
but knowledge that is the truth. To imderstand whytGod created the 
world, and created it as it is. We have already travelled far, since know- 
ledge acquired not for the exaltation of oneself above others^ not to obtain 
authority or to instil fear, alWays leads to the Truth, the source from 
which flows th^ gift called wisdom. If the creature seeks, he will And 
traces of the Creator.’ <- 


‘Wise men though you are, )^u have halted half-way. Holding the edge 
dijlthe garment in thy hand» why not try to see th^ whole form?* 
Nergal-Sar shook; his head in pity. ^ 

‘Why not try?* he rep/ated. ‘But what will come of barren desire? bod 
will notcojnc down to maif. . . .* His voice shook with deep regret. ‘In 
my grey hairs I nave reached a different end, having no other desire in life 
th^ to attain to a more perfect knowledge of God. The bound of my 
days is fast approaching. Now I have to choose from those more en- 
lightened the to whom I shall entrust what I know, as I was instructed 

to do many years ago by my predecessor. I seek that man, but I do not 
see him. 1 look about m< but I know not whether it is the one who is 


standing close by me. ^ . .’ 

Absorbipd m another thought, Ab-Ram did not take any notice of 


N^rgal-Sar’s last words. 

‘Why dost thou wish to entrust what thou knowest only to one man^ 
be asked. ‘Why not«^to all meh?* ^ 

‘Thy h^ is sprinkled with grey, ^on of Jerah, out thy words remain 
thc^ words ofto*'innocenit®yoi&h. 'fjhc man who openly prod^med the 
Truth would be killed at once. It is more comfortable for mee^to believe 
in gods than in God. It is, more pleasant for kings to call themselves gods, 
than to recognise the Lord in whose pres^e they are dust. The world 
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cannot bribe God vgth anything, for all things are His. He performs onlv 
His own Will, and is not subject to thS will of others. It is easier for mui 
to live with gods. If man wants arching, h^ytnakes a sacrifice to a god 
and the god answen his requAt; and wyh a spell the gods can be compelled 
to obey!* 

' *My s jul is sorrowful, Nergal-Sar. It seems ^ offence to ^so great a 
Lord to speak of Him in secret jn the chamber, where no oije can hear. . . 

'Ac old man made no comment, and they wei^ a long time silent. At 
last Nergal-Sar began again: 

‘When thou wast standing by the pillar in thePtcmple, waiting for the 
sacrifines to end, in my soul I heard a voice: “Behold the ohe thou seekest.” 
I was astonished, bnt I sent Sep-Sin to thee. Now I see that I did well to 
hearken to th^ voice. And I desire to help thee to find that which thou art 
seeking. Hearken to me. If thou wishest, f can put thy body to sleep and 
liberate thy spirit that it may soar freely. Mihy a time have I released my 
spirit firom its body, but I have never succeeded in discovering more than 
I have no# revealed to thee. If thou wishest, thou canst try! As far as thy 
spirit flics, so much wilt thou come to kniW. The extent of thyToiow- 
ledge will be measured«by thy desire.’ 

‘Let it be as tliou saygst, Nergal-Sar,’ Ab-Aan^said pagerlyT 

‘Thou art not afra^? Thy body will remain here, in this chamber, as 
though dead, but thou wilt journey wlnther thou desires 

‘Though I were afraid with the fear of a lamb in the presence of a lion, 
yet I implore thee, my lord, to do as thou hast promised.’ 

‘It would be necessary for thee to remain with me for several days and 

fast, until the enfeebled body is no longer a barrier to ihc spirit 

Wouldst thou agree to fast?’ 

‘I agree to aU thou demandest, if so T fnav rnmi» tn Vtiow that 

which not I kaow not.’ 

‘I make no promise that thou wilt know, i^ergai-5ar protested. ‘I can 
only give thee wings. It is for thee to decide whither thou shalt fly.’ 

^‘Whatever thou sayest, I shall not draw back, my lord# 

‘Then return to thy cjmjj and await my s?Ummons.^ 

‘Of a truth, Nergal-Sar, I sj|all not leave this chamber and sh^l not set 
food to my lips till thou hast performed th^protnise. The dd^ire to kno# 
the Lord bivtis me like a flame.’ 

The old man smiled, like one convinced and satisfied. 

‘Then we shall begin to fasl^fir^m today.’ 
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There are times when men dream strange drca|tis, dreams that the 
piiestly imagination can neither ^foresee nor explain. But that which 
Ab-REm now experience^ whether bream, or reality, was more astonish- 
ing and more' dread than anythii^ any mbn in this world has known. 
Such dreapis, such visions, such experiences arc not recorded on any 
tablets in my temple, nt^r can any bam expound them. Ab-Ra^ himself 
did not know whether it was a dream, oi^ Whether his spirit was in very 
deed released his|body, to move, a dny particle, fearful, wandering, 
ii^ spheres which human eye has ^neVer seen, the human ear has never 
heard, the human mind*has never comprehended. He had left time behind 
with his sleeping body in /he chamber of the tower, time contimied on 
the chalice that the priests call a clock; but, as his spuit soared, thousands 
of earthly years passed like a flash of lightning, though a flash of lightning 

was more enduring than the Ipan of a man’s hfc He heard a wind 

shaking the worlds, a qoise sJ of many waters suddenly falling, the thunder 
.of an avalanch(f; confusion, chaos and darkness involved all things. 
Elemental gloom was a part of the chaos, for hght had not yet4)cen born. 
Disorder was law, for orde^* had not yet been commanded. Space, a 
folded voi^, in which thodeast flicker of a gleam was unknown, shuddered 
like a sea with n<x ordered $\ic^ssion in its waye|. In tlibse dread shades, 
solitude and darkness would surely last through dketemity. 

Suddenly a jight clove the gloom. A spirit moved amid die dark waters. 
A command like thunder cut, divided, thrust, overthrew: the command, 
‘Let there be! . . .' That which was sleeping was awakenedj that which 
was without movement moved, that which was formless began to take 
shape. Now/larkness was separated from the light, suns were lit, the stars, 
and the moons. They shuddered and rolled along the paths commanded 
to them, which they vpuld punue till the end of time. Now water with- 
drew from the dry hni The eaVth heaved like a breast shaken with sobs, 
mountains spurted me, aiM fell into the sea. The sea burst from its bank 
like fruit from a^fruedfled womb, foamed with revolt, pressed op with 
its bijjdws, but drew b^ck impotent, subject to law and will. Out of ^e 
earthly slime emftged rcpdlcs, birds, and J)ca^; they moved docilely 
amid tht vividjgrecn, and over them was ^e azure of heaven, like divine 
dbntent. Gofl saw that t& wSrk f f His hands was good, and jplessed it. 

The sleeper, unconscious of self, trembled and was still^lpdth delight, 
fbr with the eyes of his spjrit he saw the first man. Handsome, radiant, 
filled with knowledge, gentleness and^stj^mgeh. In the Presence of the 
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Creator veiled in aCloud of Glory, ^ which Ab-^Ram dared not raiM 
the eyes of his spirit, Man gazed on^God as simply as a child into the 
of his father. God’s plenipotgildary, made inlj^s image and likeness he 
walked ^ong the dumb creatures. lie gave names (o the animals, the 
plants, the hills and the ^jraten. 

How glorious was m^! No finer creation tluEi ^dam had come firom 
the l^ds of the Creator. In no other fomi had the Divine thought been 
given more perfect expression. He and his con^aniod were free, and 
immortal. They were subject only tc^God, they cQ-operatcd witlFHkn 
in the work of creation. 

But®the ears of the spirit of Ab-Ram were jarrea by a discordant 
jangling which disftirbed that harmony. He heard the hiss of a serpent, 
the rustling of a snake. He covered his eyes with his hand: the 
creature had ri&n agoinst the Creator, Adam had violated the Divine 
command. 

All tilings else had submitted. The imperious seas had swollen aild 
raged, but had returned within their ba^^. The \nountain tc^ had 
accepted the heights indicated to them, and the abysses had fallen away. 
Only one creatuy had defied the Creator.^ Man? that mostnoj^le, blessedi 
gifted of God’s creaturew, created in the image of^od, desired to be equal 
with God. 

The former peace and harmony were violated, and wogld not return. 
The sun turned black like a horsehair sack. The sky trembled like a tree 
shaken by the wind; the stars fell like ripe figs, and dropped into the sea, 
leaving trails of light. The world was filled with a new alarm, introduced 
by the one who had offended God. The stem decree roarec^like thunder 
through the valleys. The flaming eyes of the terrible archangel, a barrier 
of flaming swords, closed the gate to die former paradise. Through the 
wilderness wandered two human beings, as tmhapmy and forsaken now 
as before they had been confident and joyous. 

Mdle wretched than die animals, in the sweat o^their brow they 
Isiboured for their sustenance. They trembled ivid^tcrror tibfore dAglivine 
anger, they trembled with cold, they trembled widi*fear of the future. 
When the sun set it was a fl Jmng s\f ord jjarring access to their fbrmei 
happiness;rchcy stretched out their haniU to the gleam, and wept. When 
the wind the dry reeds they heard the murmur of pleasant streams 
and they wept again. They w^e surrounded by hostility, they were with- 
out fiiends. Creadon took its vengeance for the sin they had introduced 
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mto the world. The thorns wounded their feet, th^ sun scorched their 
hhftds,/ the rapacious animals sought to feed on their bodies* Of a truth, if 
the ^rlds which the Di-vj^ie will hak set cn motion were to hurtle into 
the abyss, they would work less harm than these two had done. If dark- 
ness were ;[gain to descend over the earth, extinguishing the ligfits which 
God had ht, it would %ause less dread than ttP insolence of tjiese dis- 
obedient creatures. If all the monsters and , demons of the depths were to 
appear in all thbir ugimess the sight would be less repulsive than the 
ahonSmation which man had wroiight. 

They wandered togetlier over the empty earth, but their guilt punued 
them. It dragged along in tkeir tracks like a rope fastened to a slaves neck. 
The woman went with heavy belly, and hanging breasts; the man had 
bowed shoulders. Everlasting exiles; erring stars, lost in age-old darkness; 
waterless clouds, useless stalkk-such were these two‘»who had been 
created for joyful praise. 

^»And the spirit of Ab-Ram knew that here was the answer which 
Nergal-Sar had noliltnown: ‘Thou hast asked, son of Terah, \^ence evil 
^camc to the earth, and who (legot it, since only good comes from God. 
J^ow thou^owest; thou hast seen. Thou hast se«n the s^ which nothing 
can erase, the guih tha|^, caiinot be annulled. It if marked in the ii^fant’s 
brow from birth. It accqmpanies the old man to Ws grave. For the sin of 
the fathdl: is p^^ssed on to the children.* 

A pleasant light played over the dreary wilderness. Raising his afflicted 
eyes, Ab-Ram saw a Won^n. Whence had she come? Who was she? She 
floated over the earth hke the memory of man's lost happiness. As bright 
as the dawn,^ beautiful as an ohve tree, as slender as a sycamore growing 
by the waterside. She bent in compassion over the two exiles. 

A crimson haze veilph her from Ab-Ram*s sight. Bare feet drummed 
through the haze, ^ axe flashbd through the air. Brother was killing 
brother. The tiller of the g|!found was killing the keeper of sheep. Cain, the 
.jealous, was mur^Jering'Abel. The fint human corpse was stretchf^d out 
on th|,%and. Adair-haired man gazed with dead eyes up to heaven. Beasts 
^ sniffed at the body. Sisters* lamented. The^mq^her, Eve, howled with 
soirow.cCain, the murderer and &ther qfi all murderers, fled from his 
(&ed. ... 

As Ab-Ram watched in spirit, the seasons passed, ages rolled by, man 
multiplied like ants in an ^t-hill. Now not a slender stream, but a swollen 
htunan torrent flowed patt with a roaf . ]pC<^hither, none of them knew. 
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Misery was their l9t; death, their end. Pfissing swifdy, more swiftly th^ 
a boat laden with rushes, more swifif^ than a weaver cuts his linen, 
struggled among themselves, <hft^ one anotj^pr down, hated one another. 
The sdnjk of sin beat in A^-Ram s ^strils. At times an* azure Bame of 
yeamirn|; for a different life shot up from the stinldng^ver, a^times hands 
were rsused in entreaty to the sky; but a wave jUmce enguUefl them and 
swpt them on. . . . 

Ab-Ram opened his eyes. Nergal^ar was standing over him, crffeqng^ 
him a cup of wine flavoured with herbs. The oM man was exhausted; he 
kept his feet with difficulty. 

‘Carrion has to be guarded from the vultures; I had to guard thy body 
against the demons,’ he explained. 

The drink levived Ab-Ram. He ga2!fed at the priest with eyes fully 
conscious of his surroundings. 

‘Tell me what thou hast seen,’ Nergal-Sar asked him; but hp recehfed 
no answer. For, recalling what he had seen, Ab-I(pm covered his head 
with liis cloak and burst into weeping. Ae wept over that los! human 
happiness, and the offlmce committed against Cod. The old man did npf 
dar^to break in on his^rief; lying down bn his couch, Jie waited patiently. 

‘Tell me what thc^u hast seen,’ he repeated atlast, almost humbly. But 
still Ab-Ram was unable to satisfy his Sesire. For he recal]|d, but he could 
not find words to tell what he recalled. His mind searched painfully for 
comparisops, he conveyed what he had seen in pictures, in symbols. 
Ab-Ram, son of a land where rain is the most blessed of all gifts, pictured 
that long lost human happiness in a vision of a green, ^dy paradise, 
abundantly watered by four streams; he saw the penitential land of exile 
as a barren wilderness growing thorns and brf^s. The old sanga-tnahhu 
listened closely, piercing beyond the sitnple symbjjls, the crude piaures, 
to the true significance of the vision. • 

‘Qf a truth, heaven has stooped down to thee,’ he ^d when Ab-R^ 
pnded. ‘What the human mind could not apprehend the lend ha^jpvcalcd 
to dice.’ 

‘My Lord, say not things nrhich bang shame on thy servant, fut rather 
explain me why these things hav^to Bb a^rehended indirectly, m a 
vision, whi:li the body is asleep? Why arc they mysteries? Why are they 
not revealed directly to the soul of every man?’ 

‘In a city of bHnd men a of the <^our in the world would 
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treated as falsehood. Man has grown blind becau^ he has forgotten. 
I^ou hast heard of the Flood, but^knowest thou its cause, Ab-^Ram?’ 

1 have of a truth heard Aom my fathcni that there was a Hood, and 
that our line is- descended nrom Shsm, the sbn of Noah, the patriarch. It 
js said that the rei^iain^ of the ark he built are mouldering o^ Mount 
Ararat, wB&h is now ^ Mount Barris." 

‘The Flood was sent'by God as punishmeittv to man for his forgetfulness 
of the Lord. So kerriblj^a punishment that God Himself took alarm and 
promj^d that He woidd never send another. Barely two thousand years 
have passed since that tkne, yet alfmen have again forgotten the Lord, 
as a child no longer remembers in the morning the events of the previous 
evening. The human mind is as fragile as a reed shaken by the wind, as 
transient as the Valley of Siddim.’ 

‘Will the Lord never pardonC Will the sons of men never regain their 
lost heritage?’ 

,‘Amon^ us seecs the word is passed from mouth to mouth that some 
day a Just One, noi||^m of this world, will come and lay down his life 
for the Sins of humaiuty, and tCiU ransom all flesh. It is not known whence 
^He will come. Perhaps thf clouds will let Him dqwn with the rain? This 
is a very sedret thii^, and nase6r can explain or underst&nd it. But I pass 
it on to thee; commit id to thy memory.* 

‘I sawf Woman crowned with'stars,* Ab-Ram recalled, as though that 
Woman with^her compassionate gaze had some connection with the 
comforting prophecy. 

‘She is foe One who will truise foe serpent’s head,* Ncrgal-Sar whis- 
pered reverently. ‘That also is something we do not understand, but so it 
is said.’ 

^When will all this come to pass?’ 

‘When the times a^je fulfilled. myself know no more foan that. Ab- 
Ram, thou hast been^rmCtted to see more than any other mortal, more 
than I have seen. Never forget how greatly thou hast been privileg^.’ 

‘I sha^ nev0 i^^rget anything of what I have seen, nor any of thy wordj, 
cNergatSar. ^ me, if thou knowest, what virtue is a delight unto 
foe Lord? How should man behave in prder to find favour in His 
sight?’ 

T do not know,' the smgormahhu admitted, atter protoun^ reflection. 
‘I have often meditated on that question. Yet it seems to me that, since 
foe first man sinned disobedien^,^d since his punishment was 
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for disobedience, sjrely God requires obedience from the creatures 
has created/ 

*l swear by water, frre, blcpd aild earth that whatever He demands I 
shall be obedient to Him!’ At>-Ram ei^aimea His eyes flamed. Suddenly 
his exalmtion died away, and he shrank into himself. *But how shall I 
know His will?’ he sighed. ‘In order to be obcij^t one musf'first know 
the cominand. Where shall h^d Him, that I may^say: “§peak. Lord, for 
Thy* servant heareth**?’ 

‘Trouble not thy mind in vain. When He desires, he will annourj^ His 
will to thee.’ 

Thqy were both silent. In that encompassing silence they could hear the 
beating of their ovjn hearts. Nergal-Sar was the first to speak. 

‘Now I can die,’ he said mildly. 

‘By no means wilt thou die,* Ab^Ram impetuously protested. 
‘Together we shall instruct the people in liie Truth.’ 

‘That I have not been able to do hitherto; I shalf not do it now that nay 
body is f«eble and my time is long since past. Son of Terah, I offer thee 
friendship. Exchange thy cloak with mine, •that thou mayest be rile and I 
be thee.’ 

‘Gladly and rAdily will I, my lord.’ 

Painfully Nergal-S^ rose to his feet. He took I cloak down from a peg 
driven into the wall, a5d handed it to AR-Ram, who gave 1^ his yellow- 
grey cloak of camel-hair. Nergal-Sar’s cloak was distinguished from that 
of Ab-Ram only by its colour, for it had been woven of white camel-hair. 
Such cloaks were rare and valuable. Each attired liimself in the other’s 
cloak. Nergal-Sar, who now was hunched and doubled •^, must once 
have been a man of splendid stature, for the folds of white camel-hair 
enveloped Ab-Ram from head to foot. 

‘I Sml never part with it,’ Ab-Ram Asclarec. 

‘I too shall not part with thine, my son, A<>-Rani. But now go. I am 
weaqr. Blessings be on thy head.’ 

^ Ab-Ram bowed down to the ground, toucliing it his 
went out. He, too, walked uncertainly, as though half unc^j^sciousji 
Blinded by the brightness the day, he rubbed his eyes. In^licably 
warned of his coming, Sep-Sin was ^^tiif^ fc^ him on the stairs of liie 
next ^oor.^t the sight of the white doak ^e young priest made a deep 
obeisance, saying not a word. Ab-Ram turned and gazed up the stairs. 
Nergal-Sar was standing at d|e ^or of his rh|pir r; he was wrapped in 
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blown doak of a dweller in tents, Ab-Ram pre^d his palms to jiis 
and his breast in token of^'farewcll. The old bam repeated Ac 
gesture. Ab-Ram descendtff Ae stepf behind Sep-Sm» who, contrary to 
his custom, was silent. As Ab-Ranvwent do^ from one door to another 


Ae everyday reality thrust itself more and more repellently u^n him. 
Of a truA?nc was now’ljptuming from an infinitely greater distmcc than 
when he had b^en caught up and restored ^to Ae ground. In thought he 
was still within the chai^tber at Ae summit of the tower; yet now he could 
hwflocks and herA grazing in Ae valley, and even Astinguish his own 
tents, and Aose of NA($t. Though in his soul he had not desired to part 
from that oAcr, barely discerned, revealed world, he could not bjit feel 
anxious at the Aought of what might have happened ki Ae camp during 
the days of his absence. Perhaps there had been furAer conflicts among 
Ae herdmen? Had Lot, son o^'Haran shown himself strong enough to 
take his wife in hand? Had Ellezer given due attention to Ae calving cow? 
The care^of Ae dVeryc^ay took more and more insistent possession of his 
mind. 



7 

And it Came to Pafes . 


S MtlA CLAPPED HER HANDS WITH DELIGHT. WHEN SHE SAW HER HUSBAND 
in the the white cloak. He seemed very handsome and magnificent. 
She thougl't the dignity of his attire was responsible for the change in his 
behaviour which she felt with her woSian*s instinct, though she would 
have been unable to describe it. Ab-Ram ^as alyvays distinguished by his 
gravity, composure, and kindness; but now he tended fb be absentminded, 
a quality she had ij.ot known in him before. Lost in thought, gazing with 
unseeing eyes, he seemed to attach no importance whatever to the ne^ 
she poured into his ear. Eliezer also noticed tshis absentmin^dness of Jus 
master, •when he reputed on the events of thej?ast few days. 

Evening came on^ filled with the chatter of birds, the bellowing of 
cattle and the sounds of the drovers’ fioms. The heat, v^iich had been as 
heavy as lead, yielded place to a delightful cool. Little by little the evening 
noises' die^ away, were absorbed into the sjjence. The great golden moon 
arose in the firmament, extinguishing the stars. The jackals in the under- 
growth began their evening complaints, and the camp^ogs answered 
them with baying. The evening meal was eaten, the women washed the 
utensils. Old Noa carefully covered the hot ajjhes. As was his custom, 
Ab-Ram seated himself before his tent? away froni the rest of his family. 
The open scroll of heaven hung above him;*the stars, pale in the moon- 
light, inscribed their mysteries in that scroll, and arr|pged themselves* in 
*signs. Gazing at them, Ab-Ram lived again through the visioil^evived 
the pictures he had seq^i, a^d still did not know whether it had been in & 
dream or in reality, in spirit or in tike body. With the utmost effort he 
attempted to fix all the pictures in liis inemory and arraflge them 2s a 
whole. InoA>nsequence they shrank and contracted; none the less, they 
remained sufficiently magnificent to fill his soul once more with adora- 
tion, yearning, and anxiety^^(rapping himsdlll' dosely in the old bom’s 
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because he was cold, but to draw closer to the teacher — ^he 
reolii^d snatiy things which xemaintd incomprehensible, unintelligible, 
and locxmplex. He was not ^^H^eartened at tjds, for how should he, an 
unleatmed man, eapect tq understand? But he*decided to ask Nergal-Sar 
eaniestly to explain c^itain things to him At the same time he was asnazed 
that the sanglf^nahhuj who ^ew the Lord Most High, should continue to 
be a priest to Muduk. S^y, knowing the Wuth of the world, fiad he 
lived all his life iir&lsehqpd? * 

Eyidfudy he was lacking in strenjgth. The other priests would have 
Eilled him at once, and he was old. He had no other shelter than the 
tower. Truly, Ab-Ram deddbd, 1 will bring him here, I will honour Jiim 
as a father^ Together we shall declare the glory of the ^ue Lord. 1 shall 
return at once to the dty, and seek out Sep-Sin in the templet 1 shall ask 
him to say to Nergal: ‘By the frictidship of which your doak is the proof, 
deign to see me, Ab-Ram, yok again.’ When I am conducted to him I 
shal} question him about all those things I now do not understand, and 1 
shall fall at his feet, and entreat him to dwell here with me.’ 

The dme was nearer dawn thin midnight when, glad at the decision he 
Hkd taken, he went into thf tent. Sarai was asleep, ;ivearied with fruidcss 
waiting for hbr husband. The little lamp was sputtering qt&edy. Ab-Ram 
fell asleep at once, and sle^t deeply and long. He slept pS all his weariness. 
He was awakened by someone touching him. The shn was high, the flies 
were buzzing. sSurai was bustling about outside the tent; it was Sep-Sin 
who was bending over him. 

Ab-Ram rubbed his eyes, perfectly sure he was dreaming; but the priest 
did not vanish. 

^Awaken, son of Terah, and listen to the news I have brought. Very ill 
news. Nergal-Sar, the san^mahhu, died during the nig^^ summoned by 
the gods. . . .’ 

‘Nergal-Sar is dead?’ Ab-Ram exclaimed in horror, starting to 
Im feet. ^ 

^He not supidion anyone to him yesterday,’ Sep-Sin said. 'We barn 
ace con&ious of dealh when it is near. We heard the flutter of its wings* 
above the tower. When the sanga^m^hu did pot send for anyone, Awen- 
El and 1 went up to his cha^bd.. N^gal was resting on a coudb, Wrapped 
in your brown doak, Ab-Ram. He must have departed for tke region of 
the shades long before our arrival, for his body was cold and stiff. Awen-£l 
exdaimed; "Where is dw<^ga~mahhus whj^c cloak?” I answering, said: 
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*‘Am I to know v^ere his white doak is?” I slipped away from the tovx;^ 
and hurried to you ’ 

‘My light has gone out, my jo/has depai||jd, accursed be all my days,’ 
Ab-Ram lamented; he was crushed by the news. 

‘Sopfof Terah, what will you do witli the doak?’ Sep-^ anxiously 
asked. 

‘Witn the cloak? O, will^ the doak! Why did you jLOt tdl Awen-El 
till truth, Sep-Sin?* 

‘I did not tell him the truth becauy the white cloak which sang^hnahhu^B 
gave you - 1 know he gave it to you, I saw him®standing at the threshold, 
wrapped in your shepherd’s cloak - that doak is of great importance. 
We bdieve it coaitains part of the power that Nergal-Sar possessed. 
Awen-El wfll be the sanga^-tnahhu s successor. He wishes to have the doak. 
Though they weave him a new one, it vlUl not be the same. . . . Awen-El 
is jealous. Do not provoke him.’ 

am not to be disturbed by Awen-m s anger and l snail notnand 
the doalf, which I promised to keep always. My friend did not part from 
my doak, though it stinks with cattle and ihe desert. He departed to sheo^^ 
in it. 1 shall scauer ashes on my head, 1 shall pwt on sackdotl|^ I shall bqiv 
my head like a sickle ^d shall mourn my ttfachgT. . . •’ 

The hot season was drawing to its 3ose. The date haij^cst, which was 
plentiful that year, had been gathered. In the vineyards could be heard the 
grating of the heavy wooden presses wliid\ squeezed the juice out of the 
grapes. The second crop of wheat had been harvested, threshed, and stored 
in trenches, Ab-Ram supervised the work as usual, visite^ his numerous 
herds and flocks, settled the differences among the herdmen, quelled the 
women’s squali||k. In all things he was the trtjp father of the tribe, the 
chief, the juc^erBut he did not regaiif his inward peace. ‘Are you sure 
you can bear the burden of truth?* Nergi-Sar, Hs master who had 
dep^ed almost as soon as lie had come into his life, h|ji asked him. With 
^rogant certainty Ab-Ram had replied that he could. Mone tbl|jie$s, he 
had done nothing so % fey the Truth, and he had lefct all hop^ being 
able to do anything in the f^re. Only now was he coming to upderstand 
Nergal-Sar’s impotence. Against thc||dar8ig ?nan who denounced the 
univcnal fciieh all the mighty of this world would rise. Both the kings and 
the priests. Two powen, eac^ functioning efficiently, and holding all the 
li& of the country in their hSid^ Even the old sage, whom all respected. 
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^Ikul not convinced them; h6w mu^ less could he» Ab^Ram, a Hebrew, 
known to no one outside his tribe? Then what was he to do? He would 
go oh living as he bad lived^uppressing the<^ecret within himself; and, as 
he had no son, he would not find anyone to whom he could pass on that 
seoiet befoif he died, as Nergal-Sar had passed it on to him. 

He was poisoned wi^ these bitter thoughts; he despised himsejf. Until 
one day, as he passing by the Orenches freshly filled with their wealth 
of grain, suddenly a thc^dght flashed^ like a command through his head, as 
.simplf* as the flash of fi sword. *Get/hee hence! Depart! Become again a 
wandering tribe ^ your Fathers and forefathers were. Go out far into the 
wilderness, and on free soil freely proclaim the glory of the Lordf Most 
High. Fold your tents, leave behind all that cannot be loaded on to the 
ba^ of an ass or a camel, and depart.* 

This idea took such strong hold of his mind that he cotdd not rest. He , 
would gladly have set off at once, even before the rainy season began. But 
it\iid not-depend Sn him; it depended on the real head of the tribe, on Terah 
son of Nahor. And here Ab-Rj^ came up against insuperable ojjposition. 

Hiough he mentioned his mtention humbly and gently to his father, 
ithc old mai?^ was carried away by anger. ^ 

^You want to sec yoijr fafher dead, you shamciless ch3d!* he*shoptcd, 
‘You want to shorten my days, you degenerate ! Aipl in my old age to be 
shaken ^bout ofi a camel, to sleep m a tent with the scorpions and spiders, 
to listen to the bellowing of cattle, to lick up the dust of the desert, to get 
wet through in the rainy season? Ye gods, behold how my sop. desires to 
injure me! He has eaten some evil herb, It has turned his brain.* 

‘Then, father, free me from the headship of the tribe. Permit me to go 
alone with my wife Sarai and a few servants. Hold not Wy spirit in bonds. 

If you desire to retain tlv^servants, then release only my wife ’ 

‘Silence! Go you luver shall! ^With servants or witKiit? I will not let 
you go, you wicked, ungrateful son. Madman! What has taken possession 
of you? Has a depion entered into your brain? Like Nabilow, who fled 
nal^C;Sirough*^the streets when a demon entered his head through his 
Wstrils? Where wiQ you find pashirage equa^to ^his? Though your bulls 
numberrl a thousand you would uever laok for pasturage. . . . Tell me, 
wily do you*want to gof ^ 

Ab-Kam looked about him to make sure no slave was fiatoung, and 
cemfessed: * 

‘1 mmt depart hence, tty father, becaeis^I do not believe in the. gods.* 
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'But what diSeaence does that mai^? the old man asked in amazemeift. 

*1 too do not believe in Marduk. ^ou know quite well ' 

‘I do not believe cither Marduk or in%Iannar-Sin, or in any of the 
gods and goddesses whom the priests glorify. I beljpve in the one God, 
the Lord of heaven and earth, who cieated all the world.' 

'Hny So He demands that you should sacrideetyour old father’s bones, 
w^ch you wish to scatter orer the desert?’ / 

‘Father, deign to sneer not at your son. My hArt is filled with love and 
respect for you. My God does* no% demand such a sacrifice. I '^anC tc 
depart because here I cannot glonfy Him.* , 

‘What does your god look like?’ Terah asked inquisiti^ly. ‘Where did 
you get him froth? What is his name? I would like to see him. Where 
have you got him? In the camp?’ 

f* Ab-Ram sighed. To the best of his ability he tried to convince his father 
that the True God could not be seen nor His name known, nor, cvoi less, 
could He be possessed. But he only provoked a new* outburst of anger. 

‘I knAv at oncf that you’ve gone mat^ Terah cried. ‘You arp talking 
nonsense. You never shall go. I command you to go to Tanbal and buy *1 
spell against tl^ demto disturbing your braiA. Come and^ee me agein 
when yOu are well. Re:member that those who^fflict^tlieir parents do not 
go to sheoL* 

‘May I never be an affliction to you, my father. . . .' t 

‘Buy a spell. Make an offering m the temple. You must make an 

offering. Seven bulls or heifers The priests are already hinting 

The last time I saw Awen-El he said he looked out of the tower and saw 
our herds as numerous as the stars in heaven. ... I know vihat such words 
mean, 1 know!’ 

‘The herds UKong to you, father. I will as you command. To- 
morrow Yaffiel and Hiel will drive the bulls hereJl 
‘But you will not come with them yours5f ?’ 

‘Mavc mercy on your son, father, and do not conuiiand him to come. 
Ab-Ram’s voice quivered with sincere unbappincs?, and Titah fcl 
sorry for him. The b^y was sick, seriously sick, dAt was obvious. TK 
old man repeated his advice to buy t tablet with a suitable speU quickly 
They parted. As Ab-Ram went out ke boweS. low before the teraplum 
He did net regard these stone figures as gods, and so respect for then 
would be no disparagemen^to the Lord Most High; they were member 
of the family, die petsonim:alion of the line. He walked through dhu 
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s, and the western wind, the lo^jged-for harbingerooFrain, tugged at 
the dlges of his dloaL He was deeply doubled. In his head sounded the 
incessant command: ^Get tbdi hence! Get tUi^e hence! Go out horn thy 
&ther* S house. Go opt ffom thy land!’ And Ab-Ram thought anxiously 
that this wajr of a truth, the Lord’s command. How was he to ot>ey it? 
The crows pecked out^tte eyes of the child who did not hon^vur his 
parents. Not cveA^shecty that mournful place wlicrc dust was the food and 
ash the couch, would acc^t wicked sons, as Terah had justly remindedhim. 

The first autumn rain, the Yoreh, fell in the second half of the month 
Marcheshvan, attfd proved to be abundant. Sitting in their closely-*fast^ed 
tents, the Hebrews listened gladly to the drumming o?the water on the 
tent-skins, for it augured a boipitiful harvest in the coming year. The 
rains saturated the ashy earth, &om which all trace of grien had gone; 
hard as rock, it had cracked and split into great crevices. The dned-up 
strSs^s were renewed, the level of the Euphrates rose, so that its water 
ilo'^ed h^to the canals, which hj'yl been dry for a couple of montlis. After 
fhc rainy season a brief winter set in. Safotiy the north wind blowing from 
mountains crowned with ^ow, from the mountains in ^yhich both the 
Tigris and the Euphrates had their source, blew along the vallfcy with 
growkigj^trength. But the cold of the mght departed swiftly, and the cattle, 
^frozen at dawn, by noonday were seeking shade from the sun. The people 
used the winter period for ploughing and the first sowing of the fields 

To Ab-IUm die winter brought no change, nor even t^e Jiope of a 
change. He was remaining in the one spot, like a prisoner shackled in 
fettera, a wanderer halted half-way to his goal, a hunter compelled to 
abandon the track he had come upon, a thirsty man denied access to 
water. 'When he recalled that ere long a year would tiave passed since 
Scp-Sin*s announcemeflt th^ Nergal-Sar had noticed him standing by the 
pillar, he felt ofiended with the Lord for choosing such an unworthy 
instrument as the eld priest’s confidant and witness. Why had He t^ne 
so? He Mew the!{ninds ar>d hearts of men. He knew that a simple shepherd 
fiad no authority wWever outside his tribe. Why had He not revealed 
Himself to a king or a prince? To t mightf warrior? Why had he not 
HammuraH son of ^Sin-Mulallit into the air and filled turn with 
terror, so that he would glorify the true Lord instead of enhirgtng the 
praise of Marduk, in whom no one believe^ Why? What was He? Was 
He playing with him? 
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1 he spnng doTjfiipours arrived, v^eraent, tempestuous, blessed, trans- 
forming the^earth into a humid^reen paradise. Gazing by night ^t the 
lightnings which lit up thc^sfcy from rim to Hm, Ab-Ram trebled, for he 
seemed to be hearing the echo of the fiery missiles he had seen in his 
vision? He turned pale as he listened to the thunder, &mt (hough it was 
by cqjnparison with the recollected roar of (he elemental thunders, 
^ound him his kinsmen^j^ejoiced at the promise of/the harvest, and 
thadppd the gods because the rains were copiftus. Eliezer hinted at the 
nec^ty to make a thank offering^ Ab-Ram pretended not to 4leav» Irt 
the tents the auguries of the coming harvest £id the length of time the 
raina would last were read. Everything around them could be used as an 
augury: the direction of slanting rain, the bubbles on the surface of water, 
a rainbow. Mie shape and colour of the clouds, the wind, smoke, the flight 
of birds; the behaviour of reptiles and serpents, the cry of an ass, the roar 
of a lion, the sight of a snake, an echo repeating a voice. They told one 
another the results of the auguries, and compared them ‘gladly onanxiously. 
Ab-Rafh listened with indifference, akentmindedly. In the event of 
famine he had sufficient in store to feed nis tribe for at least a couple o£ 
yean to com^ and the one thing he desired - freedom -^was withijut 
indication ^om the qpiens, though in all eSe d^y were generally favour- 
able. But that which the others r^arded as favourable - a satiated, 
carefree stay in this one spot - meant only further torttye to him. With 
the same inattention as he listened to the interpretation of the auguries ho 
listened tq Eliezer’s and Yahiel’s complaint;? about Lot's insolent herdmen, 
and accepted the fact that Lot always avoided him, and that Lot’s wife 
Edith was unchanged in her womanly frailty. Even the ug^y gossip which 
Sarai repeated to him about the drover Hiel, a widower, who was said 
to be rather too fond of his daughter Azubah*^d not shake him out of 
his meditatiJh. As head and judge of the tribe heiwas in duty bound to 
call a meeting of the elders to consider this g&sip, and, if the accused were 
fouitd guilty, to punish them in accordance with thejaw. But it seemed 
to him that, until he had solved his own ilAdst important prd||[em, he 
should take no steps ig th^t matter. 

'What is the matter withour Lord?’ Eliezer ask^d anxiously# 

Sarai podded her head with a myiterious s9r, unwilling to admit that 
she kneWtfio more than the servant. But Noa let her tongue wag. In her 
view the master was bewitdied, and had been for a long time now. You 
had only to look at him to (hat he was not the same man. 
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Ab^IUm’s one comfort during all this time was ^ 

visfcm in the Temple Tower. Man/ hundreds of times hc^ttempt^ to 
recall it, to order it and see itt^s a whol£ He (persistently repeated certain 
words which gradually £>rmed into a rhytl^c verse. As often as the 
douds dispe^ed at sunset and the night fell calm and peaceful, At)-Ram 
sat on the (£i^p ground critside his tent, alone with his thoughts^When 
everything all ai^'^und was cast into a deep^sleep, a song sprang to the 
solitary sitter’s lips: 

i the beginning God created ^the heaven and the earth. Att8 the 
earth was without fonh, and void; and darkness was upon the face of 
the deep.’ 

At the thought of that deep, with its yawning abysm, he shivered. 
Hurriedly he went on: ‘ 

‘And there was hght. And God saw the light, that it was good; and 
God divided the ligh( from! the darkness.’ 

.Oh, words werL inadequate to convey that struggle of the elements 
and the sword of the command dividing them ! 

‘Let the waten under the heaven be gathered together unto one 
^lace, andJet the dry land appear; and it was sa’ 

‘Let the waters hrin^ forth abimdantly the moy;ing creature ttiat path 
life, and the fowl that may fly above the earth in (he open firmament 
of heaven. . . And it was so.’ ^ 

9 Ab-Ram swayed mcasuredly back and forth in time with the words, 
as is the habit of singers. Wi^ gladness in his heart he felt tl^t now he 
would lose nothing of the treasure encrusted to him. Though the vision 
might fade, ergsed by the years, he would be able to repeat those words 
without fear of changing them. For, despite all the priests said, neither 
stone, nor clay, but the l^funan memory, was the most enduring material 
of all. 4 ' ' 

‘So God created man iif liis own image, in the image of God created 
. Jle him . . , male and female created He them. . . . And God blessed 
then^iand God said imto them. . . 

* The slow, solemii voice disturbed Sarai. ^e started up and looked 
through ^e chink in the flap to see whomcAb-Ram was talking with. 
What sort of guest had colne vi^ him in the night? At the ti^t of her 
husband sitting on the ground with his fiu:e turned to the star^, repeating 
words that had no meaning whatever to l^r, Sarai was terribly afraid. 
Now she was sure that Ab-Ram was ^nyersing with a demon. Un- 
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doubtcdly it was th^ one who had bewitched him, as Noa had justly said. 
That was why he always commandld her, his wife, to sleep on the 
women’s side these days; that^as ^hy he bobaved as though he did not 
hear what she was saying ft> him. O, ye gods! How to remedy this 
misfortuftc? 

Trembling, she returned to her couch, anc^ did not falf ’asleep till 
morning. 

The^t, drenching downpour passed. The heavy clouds began tcwliijg 
to the summit of the tower. In the upper course ^f*the river the slanting 
streamy of rain charged along like a sweeping* curtain concealing part of 
the land from the ^ght of the gods. The slave Obed came to Ab-B.am 
with a command from Terah son of Nahor. 

The slave Obad had not been sold after rfl, despite Ab-Ram*s insistence. 
Old Terah declared that he did not posset the health and strength to 
instruct a new slave; besides, the priests corrupted eveiy new sj^ve you 
bought; aad in any '^se, even if Obed the son of a jackal had a hundred 
eyes and seven ears on every side of his h?ad, he would neither iec nor 
hear anything worth reporting. 

Obed's .round nead gjhstened with the rlin^s he huii^bly bowed low in 
an obeisance. ^ 

‘Greetings, Ab-Ranf son of Terah. lord Terah, jon of Nahor, 
summons you to stand before his face.’ 

‘Is my father ill?’ Ab-Ram anxiously asked. 

‘The gods watch over my lord’s health. Terah son of Nahor is well. 

‘I will go at once,’ Ab-Rani decided, and reached for his cloak. Glancing 
at the slave, he added: 

‘Wait here for me till I return.’ 

Obed was aftonished, and a flush spread over lii% face. He opened his 
mouth to say something, but thought better of it and bowed again, 
holding his peace. 

Telling Sarai he was going to the city, waving off ^ui« who pij|pared 
to accompany his master, .A^Ram set off as swiftly ai the satuiat ^d day 
dinging to his feet would allc^. He pgUed his sandals out of the soil with 
difficulty. Meanwhile a grey sheet of rs^i a^rotched as though Dlending 
with the nvgr, and the frnt drops of a fresh downpour fell on his head and 
shoulders. He turned his face up to the rain with enjoyment - this son of 
the soil to whom^ain was th^arj^itcr of life or dea^ 
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Terah was waiting for his son; he was well, but evidently was dejected. 
Ab-Rjam had never seen his fiitheir' so depressed before. 

The gods have turned their faces from sis as in the days of the Hood,’ 
he said to his son. ‘Open your ears, and listen to what the Patesi has told 
me: the ^^byloni^ has ordered that all the people are to be immbered 
and a polf-tax collected.|, . .* 

‘All the people in the dty?’ Ab-Bjim siy<inised. 

‘Listen without interrupting! The people of the city were numbered 
longjf since. What are they to me? By the breasts of the goddess! The 
Bal^lonian wishes to bring us, t^e free Hebrews, into subjection. He 
wishes to number us, our ^berds, our flocks, our servants, our slayes . . .’ 

‘We are a free tribe,’ Ab-Ram replied, and his fece darkened, ‘The 
earth belongs to no one; we do not live in the city, we water our cattle 
in the river, not in the canal. Ihe Babylonian has no claim on us ’ 

‘Who will commaijd hini' to respect the law? Before what judgment 
.cvill you bring him? Who will pronounce that the earth is no one’s, when 
Hammurabi son of Muballit ^ays it belongs to him?’ o 

Ab-R.am was silent. The old man went on with growing anger: 

Sfc ‘First they will number us. . . . “Only for the ^e of order,’’ the Patesi 
Says. The Babylonian wishes td know how manv cattl^^ere axe grazing 
beside the Euphrates, 'i hen he will take a tithe or qur livestock. Nothing 
more! O, I ki^ow! The honess ii followed by the hon, the jackal by the 

hyena, and the twilight by night After the tithe they will take the 

firstborn; then they will summon our people to labour, and anyone who 
refuses will have a string passed through his nose and be driven like a 
bullock in a^oke. . . . Finally they may fetter us in shackles. . . 

‘Whatever happens we wfll not allow that!’ his son curtly declared. 

‘How will you preyfnt it? Will you make war? Will you begin by 
fighting the Babylo^ ian? The sheep has risen against the hon! Where are 
your swords? Where are y5ur shields? A few old bows which the striplings 
•43se for pleasure, and half three score of rusty spears. So much ^r the 
weap^s in the camp!’ 

Hfe looked at ihe stone teraphim and f^ o^ his knees, beating his 
fi>iehea4 on the pavement beforcc^hem. ^ 

^‘Protectors of our ritce!^ he^ cried desperately. ‘Guardiafia of our 
jmeestors! Help us! Now then!’ he shouted at his son. ‘Yot^ fined down 
too! You ask with me. Only they can heln us.’ 

Accustomed to obeying his fiidia, ^I’-tkam kndt down and bent his 
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head, tmtil his brow (ouched the pavement. But he did not pray, and did 
not think of the teraphim. He was dazs^cd by a sudden joy, he caught his 
breath. Behold, the Lord had sent him deliveraace! Now he could deoart 
hence. 

He assifted his fiither to rise, seated him on a bench, sai<^< 

1 sweaj by the living God that I will never sijbmit to being* anyone s 
subj^. I would rather the trMje perished than went into ijdavery,' 

‘Your words are just. I would not wish it to be laid that in the days of 
Terah son of Nahor the Hebrews werg made slaves 

‘We shall not be slaves, my father. We shall ^depart hence. You re- 
member: that I asked you in the autumn. . . . Joday you ’will not forbid 

f 

me. ... 

Terah shrutfged his shoulders reluctantly. 

‘That nonsenS<Pagaiii? Flee from the Babylonian? What are you dream- 
ing of? Cattle move slowly, and he has fwifi jameh He would 

overtake us at the first halting-place.* 

‘Believe^e, my.&'Iiei Your ripe wisdom says we shall not succeed in 
getting away. My audacity dares to declare that we shall trick the Baby- 
lonian and pass beyond his firontiers without hindrance. ^ 4 

‘Impossible!* Terah sighed. ‘Nor do I tHink I could ondure wandering 
in the wilderness.* 

‘Would it be any easier for you to cncTurc slavery, my tajherf 

They were silent a long time. Terah panted irntably. 

*We will (jsist lots,’ he announced at last. ‘We will take counsel of the 
gods.* 

From a shelf Ab-Ram took down the purim: smooth ^vcr-pcbblcs, 
polished with much use, for it was the universal custom to resort to the 
purim at moments of great uncertainty. Family pifjj>lcms and questions of 
inheritance wet^ always decided with thdr aid. 

‘If I draw the white stone I will accept your flan,’ Terah said. 

Ab-iUm imperceptibly raised his eyebrows. Custom decreed other-, 
wise: it was he who should draw lots. But let it be as his father ha^|said. 

He gathered together ^ge of liis cloak and (topped the ston^ into 
it, shai^g them several times. JFixing his gaze on his son’s eyes, Terah 
rummaged ibiysome time in the fold% of the ^oth. A cunning smik 
flickered at the bomeis of his mouth. At last he raised hb hand, and stared 
'with unconcealed amazement |t the white stone held in his fingers. 

‘It has fallen to you,’ he admitt^^ ^ ^ disappointed tone. 
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‘Perhaps you would like to repeat the draw, fatlic|?‘ 

^No, I would not!’ the old man answered angrily. ‘I would not!’ 

^TOcn wc will go out ft#m Uri’ ifb-Rjim rose and paced the chamber 
with hjs old resolute stride. Inwardly he was jubilant. That of which he 
had dr^h)ed hadhome to pass. They would depart from the'^dfty. They 
would become a free^paople. As free people they would b^in to glorify 
the True God^ * 

Terah followed his with his eves. He was depressed by the result of 
the faiw. He knew his stones so \^eu. Always, hitherto, he had succeeded 
in distinguishing the ^hite stone by certain almost imperceptible ridges 
in its surface. And yet, he Jiad erred. . . . Was it possible th^ AVRam's 
unknown god had intervened in this matter? 

Ab-Ram said: 

^ ‘Wc do not possess weapon?; so we must use the cunning ot the serpent. 
Father, deign to act ^s yoiA son requests. When you see the Patesi, tell 
«4um he-should delay with the numbering imtil the return of the herdmen 
who have gone with a portiqn of the cattle up the river; othert/ise he will 
have a twofold labour.’ 

^ ‘Have "jjpu divided the herds? I did not knom’ 

‘Father, great gunning is«nceded in order to dpceive*thc Babylonian. I 
have not yet divided tfie, herds, but I can do so. Wr must be like serpents. 

. If the P 4 !tfsi asks, “when will the herdmen return?’* you will reply: 
^‘When the rains cease and the waten flow into the nver. Earlier they will 
not return. Or do you desne that I should order them to return earlier, 
and let the young heifers be drowned?” ’ 

‘I will spfak as you say,* Terah said, as he rose after thinking for a 
moment. ‘But will it be of any avail?’ 

‘Wc shall gain time^ fey father. Wc shall prepare for the departure.’ 
‘They wiU ovcrtajkc us and shall perish. They will drive us as slaves 
to Babylon.’ 

‘Banish your fears, father. Nothing evil will happen to us.’ 
your god assured you of that?* 

‘He has!’ Ab-Ram exclaimed vigorousl^jj^ ‘I^ow that the Lord will 
watch pver us.’ 

^ ‘Th«i will I do whaf he ^commands me through you,’ yielded, 
lecling reassured. He could not get the incident with the w^te stone out 
tif his head. 
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Hand Stretched Out in the Darkness 


I N THE HEBREW CAMP THERE WAS THE HUBBUB AND CONFUSION OP A 

beehive before th® bees swarm. Everybody went about in a state of 
feverish excitement. Thirty years had passed since the tribe had first 
settled outside tlft city of Ur, to sow wheaf and barley, to plant vineyards 
and date palms which were already yielding t boui^ful harvest; and now 
it was proposed to abandon all these blessings and to start wandeqjig.^. t 
Where tof What fr.? 

Only Nahor, Lot, and, among the servants, Eliczer, knew the reason 
for the coming dgpartuNJ. And they had sworn ky fire and w^er, by th^^ 
earth gnd the air, that ij^ey would not reveal* tha^ reason prematurely to 
anyone. Afraid lest information concerning the preparations for their 
journey should reach the city, Ab-Ramlforbade his kinsmfn to leave the 
camp without his knowledge, and set guards on the roads, instructing 
them to det^p any stranger. For it was possilje that the Patesi would send 
spies to discover what the Hebrews were doing. It was true that Terah, 
obedient to his son's counsel, had arranged with the Pj^esi that the 
numbering of the tribe was to take place only after the spring sowing 
season; but an excess of caution could do no hang. 

The older drivers and shepherds remefhbered thc%lays preceding their 
present settled existence, days of wanderings which continued unin- 
terruptedly, and were their own occupation and aim. Ii^their view it was* 
a fine life. The sky above you, the earth under your feet;*you dr«f e the 
cattle along, shouting ‘f^! Jlai!’ You never laboured %t the pl<W»' h, you 
never set y<^ on the oxen, •you ne-wr wore yourself out in tjic heat, 
harvesting J^-v^heat, or lashing the la^anum, or threshing the bearddd 
barley. The tattle looked after themselves as they grazed, and you walked 
along quietly and sang. Evciy|day you lit your fire in a new spot. In the 
morning you collected the embcis into a pot and went on, on . . . The 
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stars gui<lcd you on your way when, in the hot scas 9 n, you journeyed by 
and slept by day. Of an early morning the sun, the radiant face of 
Shamash, ran before you^like a gi^t stsiding across the sky, and you 
foBo^d him, you followed him. . . . Sometimes, when you came to a 
,good pastjnrage y&u would pitch your camp in the one spot fiS^r a week, 

or two, or three Xhen the women took advanta^ of the rest to 

repair the woin clotlSng, while the men 1^^ in the shade and dii nothing. 

But they also recalfed the morc^^pleasant aspects of the nomad life. 
3}idk:old nights in the mountains,^^ere your teeth chattered even when 
you huddled over the Are, and the mothers lay over the children to warm 
them; and there were tern1?le storms, unknown to valley-dwellers^ Rocks 
came hurtling down, and thunder roared through the ravines. Then 
terror took possession of man and beast. In the south you might be caught 
by a desert whirlwind wliich Overwhelmed the tents witii sand, so that no 
trace of them was left ^ and dUrkness covered the earth even in the daytime. 
iT^y jpcalled how the hungry Hons came right up to the encampment, 
endeavouring to jump over ^e bamer of thorns. At such a tinft there was 
nothing else to be done but drive out several head of cattle to be devoured 
by them. Jhe cattle refuted to go out and turned to gor^ you; those driven 
out struggled to get back, and'broke down the b^ricr/Perror, terror . . . 
It was best to clear ou? of such a spot as quickly as. possible, even though 
the pasttwage^yvas good; for onde the lions were aroused they never gave 
you any peace. 

They recalled the great^ poisonous spiders, the huge scorpions, the 
serpents. , . . The hordes of desert robbers, bands formed by escaped 
slaves, cunnmg and c^cl. You had to be always ready for defence. It was 
good that Ao-Ram son of Terah had bought spears and swords. 

*A dried-up well is^iXrorse than a horde of robbers,* another broke in. 
^Sometimes the god|r are angry ted liidc the waters, but ^hat has angered 
them you cannot tell. . . !’ 

The yotmgsters listened to all this gossip with unconcealed coiytema- 
tion.^rhey could not understand why anyone should of his own choice 
abandon a life ofrplenty, trenches filled wi^ g|gin, numerous barrels of 
wine, ^good river with ample waiter, to g(| out into the wilderness where 
Kpna and demons or baftda of robbers lurked. 

- ^ The loudest and most energetic curses of all were uttered by the women . 
I^hey vodforated so loud, it was amazing |hat the noise did not reach the 
dty. All day they ran as though ^m neighbour to neighbour. 
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questioning each oth«, counselling, upbraiding. One woman had col- 
lected a whole heap of dried dung for fuA, and was in despair because she 
would have to leave it behind. Very Jlccessarilyghad she laboured overfts 
collection! Another had prepared wool for spinning, and had* flax s^ping 
in a tub. Tjiey were all in a great hurry, but there was always tip|^r one , 
to halt ano^er, a bundle of clothing in her hands, ^d gossipy ibng that 
the shadows lying about their fijet began to lengthen* / 

Th^children, jostled and driven from the tents totiave them out of the 
way, filled the air with squealing ana laughter. They hung about 
drovers examining the asses’ hooves, tfiey peeked* into all the comers. 
Clouds, ^e last guards of the passing rainy season, floated over the 
sky and unexpectedly sprinkled a brief, sudden rain once or twice a 
day. 

The depression which had burdened AbfRam liad vanished without 
trace. Amid the general tumult he alone was^aln^^and even merry. He 
had grown younger; indefatigable, omnipresent, he himself watche4 over 
everything, ^member^d every tiling. Thougj^ he ran all day, Sur could 
not keep pace with hi., master’s orders. Ab-Pam laughed at the women’s 
lamentations; and when, streaming with tears, Sai^ implored h^ to take 
the bread-oven wiffi theig, he asked whethSr she wanted him to' load the 
city gates also on to the*animals, because of die coof which lurked in their 
shade. 

‘Let the women forget tne ovens ana tnen stores ot Oriea aung, ne 
said. ‘Hencefordi they will prepare the meal 011 a simple camp fire as their 
fathers and forefathers did. They will manage without the delicate tidbits, 
the cakes of various kinds.’ 

Sarai looked at Noa in mute despair. 

‘Do not weep, my dove,’ the old woman wh&nered as soon as Ab- 
Ram’s back was^umed. ‘1 shall have a talk with £ue|pr.’ 

*iiiiBfl||’s only consolation, though a feeble ond; was in tliinking of the 
fury o4 red-haired Edith, Lot’s wife, who had a full chest of dresses, 
perfumes, boxes, ampules, and ingenious gewgav^. She \^uld hy|p to 
leave them all behind. Ai^ tl^t would be good for her^ 

But, by the gods, the coppy-liaired^woman proved to be lesj upset 
than any of qthers. She admitted dug; shcfregletted having to departs 
from Ur, but^ her husband had so decided in counsel with his uncle, the 
wife should submit without qu^tion to her husband’s will. Though Noa 
bunt into a rude laug^, Sarai will^-nilly had to rub her eyes and restrain 
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her indignation. After all, she could not make hej^elf out to be a worse 
wi^b than the "red^hair.’ 

^Edith’s tranquillity dirived frdin a^mysterious task on which her 
hnsbimd, thb meek but inventive Lot, was engaged. Hidden behind a 
d[ump^under|rowth, he was working on the construction 6f a cart. A 
cart on^whsels, just like the one in which the melek melakim^d riddai. 
Of course, hot of gold but of wood; ^id it would not be drawn by 
extravagant demons! but by re^|^able oxen. But it would be a cart. 
3dith, surrounded by all her thiijgs, would ride in the cart. Even the gods 
had never yet traveUffd so comfortably in this land. 

Ab-Ram knew of his nephew’s activity, but, antagonistic as always to 
novelties, he did not take any close interest in it. Ha only warned Lot that 
the cart was not to use up too much wood. Ab-Ram wotJld have need of 
the wood which he had bought when the platform costing the city steps 
had been removed thb king’s departure. What for? He would say in 
^e time. And the innate ingenuity of the son of Haran would also be 
called into service. 

For his part, Ab-Ram was occupied in preparing a litter for his father. 
Padded ^th soft sheepskins, it would be carried bj|nveen two camels. 
The old chief v^ould be afcle^o sit or he in it he wished. He "vyould be 
able to pull aside the curtains and look out on the world, or draw them 
togethef tO|, protect himself Jgainst the sun and the flics. The stone 
teraphim, wrapped in soft cloth, would also travel in the litter. 

Obed of the Gutian trjbe, Terah’s slave, watched these preparations 
with a malevolent eye. He was a prisoner. When Ab-Ram returned from 
die dty afiyr seeing his father he gave orders that Obed was to be fettered. 
No one knew why. Ab-Ram was not in the habit of explaining why he 
made decisions. On t^fc first day old Noa herself took food to the prisoner. 

‘Our lord has funished y6u for the cake you deputed, ' she cried 
triumphantly. 

*What cake?’ the slave asKea, genuinely astonished. 

^^n’t protend you don’t know, you son of a dog! The cake sent to 
son of Nahor last spring, when he fcjl ill^with thd ague. You ate it!’ 

‘Yqp lord has a long memory. Why ^d he not imprison me before?’ 

Noa had no answer^ diat question, and she walked aw^, content in 

E of justice. Obed sluggishly turned to the foo4}. Thfxe was plenty, 
allowed no one to be starved.|rhe slave slowly ate piece after 
oriin^mg on the punishment that had suddenly ^Qvertaken liim. 
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What was the real rejison for it? The cake eaten a year ago, or the confusion 
in the camp? 

Sep-Sin said to Ab-Ram, who was astonished, at his arrival: ^ 

‘BlessW be all thy days, son of Terah. Do not thlftk the |;tfards you 
posted ojj the roads have been negligent. I passq^ by theny^u'k they did 
not see me, for I dimmed thjir sight for a moment. . . A£ I remember 
ari^t, you have not previously posted guards?’ 

‘Truly, I have not posted guards before.’ 

‘There is as much activity in the tents as if ^du were intending to 
depart!* 

‘Your servant will be driving the herds to a new pasturage in the next 
day or two.’* 

‘I have heard <in the city that the Patesi ft to number you Hebrews and 
collect a poll-tax.* 

‘I know. So Hammurabi son of Sin-Muballit has commanded/ • 

‘Hitherto you ha^'- not paid tribute?’ 

‘Never. We are a free people.’ 

‘Then what d<^you kitend to do, Ab-Ram?’# 

AbjRam pondered (jn what he should* reply. Was Jcp-bin wortny ot 
his confidence? His innate caution overcame him* 

T am in no position to wage war Against the Babylonian,* he said 
evasively. 

‘You say justly. Listen! Awcn-El, our sanga-mahhuy has sent me to you. 
If you give liim your cloak - this one’ . . . with his finger he touched the 
cloak around Ab-Ram’s shoulders ... ‘he will cast a spell so that the 
Patesi will not dare to touch you.* 

Ab-Ram shook his head. 

‘I will not give away the cloak of Ntfrgal-Sar.' 

‘Madness speaks tlirough your lips, son bf Terah! Do you prefer 
subjortion to the Babylonian?’ 

‘When I was young, Sep-Sin, I was instructed that it \§ not b9g|>ining 
for a man to break a fri^idsj^p he has made, even tliough he be dir ^atened 
with death*’ 

‘Is that your last word?* 

‘The oiuy xifrord your servant possesses.’ 

The priest shrugged his shoflders and took his leave* Ab-Ram remid|H 
standing, sunk in thought. He h^ answered impulsively; but now he Mt 
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doubdEu] whether he had done right to answer thus.^ He decided to seek 
counsdi of his &thcr and brother. ^ 

son of Nahor hacbcome oiit from the city a few days before. 
Eliczer*fgnd Sur had previously brought the old master’s beloved collec- 
tions $ccr€^ out tb the camp. Terah had taken up his abode with Nahor. 
Though Ao^S^am was Jus father’s representative as head of the tribe, 
N$hor had dK>»right^of seniority. The c^ipulent Nahor would gladly 
have renounced the honour, for his garrulous old father insisted on 
. cqjtit^Lual replies and observations from his son. 

Now Terah was sittii'ig on a sheepskin spread on the ground; in front 
of him was a pile of clay tablets brought out from his house. Ovcr>several 
decades he had collected a large number of these taUets, and because of 
their weight Ab-Ram had advised him to leave at least half of them 
behind. The selection caused him no little trouble, for no-one in the camp 
could read, and Terah j^ijmself did not always remember by its appearance 
what e^ch tablet contained. He was afraid he would leave the most 
valuable behind. Stretched o|t on a bench, Nalior was breadiing more 
heavil'jf than usual, providing an accompaniment to liis father’s complaints. 

‘I remember this tablet^iwell,’ Terah muttered, kying^ide the tablet he 
u in his hands, contains«a spell against broken^bones. A very effective, 
helpful spelL ... I’ll taka it, . . , This jagged one is .supposed to be good 
against boils. ... . But it isn’t much good. ... I once set it against my 
thigh, where 1 had a bod as big as my fist, and it was no use at all, though 

It was still whole then The boil burst only when a magician put some 

cow dung on it. . . . I’ll take this httle one. . . , It’s of help against forget- 
fulness, If I take it in my hand and close my eyes I remember every thmg. 

... I like effective spells These two . . . now these two were helpful, 

very helpful! But they’fe no longer of any use to me Or to you, 

Nahpr They ma(^ be of service to some young man. .• . .* 

} ‘What are they good fof, my father?’ 

^ ‘They give assurance that love shall be mutual,’ Terah explained with a 

5 mile.^havc t^ted their potency many a time Long since. . . . Long 

rince. . . . They wore extraordinarily effective’ 

He carefully rubbed the dust off ^e love-^pells, smiling at the memories 
^asQPciated with'them. SuddeiUy face clouded, and he sigh^. 

' he called. ‘Give this to some young girl. . . . Then she will 

of havinigllir love returned.’ 

^Pshor’s wife, #1^ was seated at the entrance, with sewing in her hand, 
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trembled when she^hqard her name called. Her father-in-law had no idea 
of the thoughts passmg through the heid of his tranquil, prudent daughter- 
in-law whom life had so biftcrljf cheated.|Likc all the other wtrtnen, 
Milcah was depressed at thc*forthcoming departure. Above all b^usc of 
her hufband. For Nahor could never mount an a^ or a jjasincl. Who 
would carry him in a litter? Whatever happeqfd, he woyfa hot survive 
the journey. He would suSy torments, he would be maken to death. 

Poor Nahor He was good (He is godtt, she corrected herself 

with a feeling of shame.) He has an insatiable belly, but a wise hea<j|at^ a 
just heart. When he died what woiild she do? €h*e should return to her 
brother, but life in dependence on Edith would be unbearable. ^ . . . I will 
not be the red-head’s slave,* she thought angrily. ‘I will not. It is Ab-Ram*s 

duty to take me as liis wife The younger brother always takes the 

widowed and ehildless sister-in-law Ab-Ram is a man of energy. . . . 

I have never had cross words with Sarai. . P. I njight have children again. 

If father-in-law wasn’t here I would take counsel with N^or. Bu t 

perhaps ft would better not to say aay tiling to Nahor yet ^hile. 

Supposing he was angry! Tridy, he should not be angry Afifer all, it 

is not his fault, or min« ' 

A ^shadow fell acro^ her. Ab-Ram l(56k«d down ^t her and inquired 
after liis father. Confiased by lus unexpected approach, Milcah stammered 
something incoherentfy, and fled, presfing the tablet to l^r breast. 

As Ab-Ram entered the tent he bowed before the tcraphxm, as custom 
required, then fell at liis father’s feet, greeted his brother, and sat down 
on a bench. He stroked his greying beard, not knowing quite how to 
begin He was afraid Terah son of Nahor would order* .liui to liand 
Nergal-Sar’s cloak back to the priests and so buy the possibility of remain- 
ing in lijc. And then what was he to do? Woe fo him who is an affliction 
to his father, but woe also to him who breaks a trifndship. The throat of 
a perfidious man is an open grave. • 

bfehor son of Terah took advantage of the silence to say something. 
Contrary to his custom, he did not resort to proverBs. Jn simpj^ words 
he expressed the thoughts JMilcah was thinking in s^et, thatch " would 
not survive the journey bqjng plamied. He would give up the ghost 
before the first halting-placc. He didgiot ibhiplain, for death was better 
than subjection. He did not conceal that he would be sorry to leave this 
life. No one was ever in any hurry to die. ‘Brothi|||Al>-Ram, theipds 
have given you a not commoi^mind. Our fatlier,^Rfah son of N^or, 
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lias made yovC the head of the tiibe. Surely you can fm^ some ocher means 
of avoiding enslavement than departing hence? Surely the PatesCs rapacity 
wohld be satisfied with a ra^tsom? I wfU gi'we all I have to remain here/ 

He leioked imploringly jfito his brother’s face; Ab-Ram lowered his 

. >V 

*Deign to Ikten to my*. words, father, and you too, brother,* ]jLe began 
slowly, thougjrefully. have not spoken c^any ransom, and I shall not 
Calk with the Patesi^ shfce we have decided to pretend that we shall go 
wjIliiQgly into subjection, like sheep driven to the slaughter. Because of 
that device we have gained the time necessary to secure our departure. I 
think that all talk of a ransom is in vain and its effects would be brief, for 
the Babylonian desires to rule over all men, and we shall not satisfy him 
with less. You, brother Nahor, will not die. Do not fear* the journey 
overmuch (Ab-Ram’s voice hati a note of genuine affectiftn). I shall have 
a litter prepared for yoi/ys co^nfortable as that in which our father, Terah 
son of Nahor, will travel.’ 

Good news is Hke fresh w?j er. In any case I would not like*to be the 
camels 'carrying that Utter,’ the corpulent Nahor tried to jest. 

1 have c^c here,’ Abo Ram continued, ‘with anoth^ question which 
desire to lay before your judgefeient, father and I^rother. Two mei^con- 
duded a pact of fnendsliip, and exchanged their cloaks in token that they 
were as one/ Spon afterward the^'older and more worthy of these two 
mai died. When he died he was wearing his friend’s cloak. What would 
you say of the one who reipained, if he were forced to give his dead 
fiiaid’s doak to otherb?’ 

*I Wotdd he was the son of a bitch and a jackal,’ Terah exclaimed 
impetuously. 

It is better to set coal^' of fire on your head than to oitaid a friend,’ 
Nahor assented. 

‘My soul is glad to he^r your answer. Since only by behaving so 
vjUainously could we avoid having to depart.' 

Nal^^ grew ^n^ous and began to pant: 

^One palm is notelike*'another. Brother, teHus pf whom you speak.’ 

‘Not Ae names are important, bijt the thi^ig itself. Truth is one. 1 have 
asked. You have answered. I tepe^ again: be not afraid, brother Nahor. 
will travel comfortably in the Utter.’ 

curious tdll^w what kind of Uttef the Babylonian will prepare 
Terah al^By snorted. ‘1 hear ^ou ta^dng about all except the 
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one thing that thr^tens us. If the Paiesi overtakes us not only Nahor bat 
all of us will die. Ijie Babylonian will shatter us like dust in the wind. 

‘Rest assured, father, and <Uign fo have confidence in your scrvajtt and 
son. The Babylonian will not overtake us ' 

‘Reslf assured! Rest assured!’ the old man cut batk. T a^p. not at all 
assured. ^Wc shall have to journey for more th^ a mont^o ^t beyond 
the frontiers of Hammurabif* 

% soon as the waters fall we shall cross to tift other bank. The cattle 
will swim across; the people, camels^ asses and articles will be canitdpn 
rafts. To this end I have bought timber. The Water will not sweep us 
away^for we shall stretch a rope across the river. From the river we shall 
move eastward alcgig the canal which the people call “Abundance”. Only 
later shall w^ turn northward. . . .’ 

‘And then what? Then what? The Blbyloniaii’s rule extends to the 
other side of the river also. Elam is his and iuzj?- his. By the silver vessel 
of Naniiar-Sinl We shall never escape, unless; vonr Ond mrtain^ m with^ 
cloud or •becomes a pill ir of fire * 

‘If He wishes He will do that too, father.’ 

Oply on the first da^ did Noa take the*trotible ot attending to the i 
of the fettered prisoner. Having satiated her fong-standing feeling of 
injury, she grew indifercnt, and sentfslaves with the fejod. They went 
gladly, for, though he had a round head, prominent ears, and short nose, 
Obed was a well-built, sturdy fellow. His legs were fettered, but his arms 
were free. He embraced the girls fervently, for he was thoroughly bored. 
It was true that when he clutched at Hagar she struck him on the forehead 
with a pot full of soup; but all the men of the camp knew that Hagar was 
as ill-tempered as a snake, and never let any ^an come near her. The 
other girls proved to be more graciouf. They squatted down beside the 
prisoner to tell him all the news of the camp*. From Sella, Edith’s hand- 
maid, who accompanied Ketura, Obed learned of the problem with 
which Lot was afflicted. That ingenious man had made^ cart, ^f:art on 
wheels, fine, strong, pfrfegt. They had already triedtit out in the camp. 
‘My lady sat in it like a q^een,’ S<illa related rapturously. ‘The oxen 
drew it easily, the wheels turned, bq|; thc^ gifeted like birds chattering. 
The son (Sf^fiaran led the oxen and danced with joy. No one was surprised 
at his dancing, for who else (t>uld have built such a c|grer thing? Ab^Ram 
son of Tcrah himself came and^ praised it. And he sm: “Build a second 
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for yolir vindc, Nahor.” And the son of Haran dancgd still higher, for 
AlnRam never praises him. Until suddenly tny lady says: “I can smell 
bumiflig. Something is on Everybody kughed. How could there be 
fire? BuKmy lady, who is capricious, said: “Stop! I shall get off. Some- 
thing is bunpng. . , ! Something is burning.” And she was right. •Smoke 
was coming ffW the yhf els, and the pole that holds the whcel^ was so 
charred that it was blade. Evidently there af^J? demons who do not want 

us to ride in carts. That S only befitting^ to a queen 

C>b£i listened so attentively to SgUa^s long story that he forgot his 
food. 

*Tell the son of Haran,’ he said, ‘that I know what must be done to 
prevent the demons burning the axle. I saw it done more than once when 
the melek metakim was in the city.* 

The girl clasped her hands: * 

‘You know? Tell me qj^ckl^l I will tell him.* 

^Jj^l^not tell you. I shall tell the son of Haran.* 

Sella sped like an arrow, an(^ soon afterward Obed saw Lot toming; 
the son of Haran was rather uneasy lest the slave should be lying. Obed 
l^^ured him^that he knew^what to do to prevent “the a:ji!es getting hot. 
But only he could do it. ‘ ' 

‘Free me firom this block, J ask you, my lord. I shaP. save your fine cart, 
and then you c?n fetter me agaiii^ if it be the will of Ab-Ram son of 
Terah that I should remain fettered.* 

‘I cannot do that without Ab-Ram's knowledge,* Lot exclaimed 
mournfully. 

‘In that case the demons will consume your labour with fire.* 

Lot started back angrily, and ran to find his uncle. He was not in his 
tent, and Sarai could no^ say where he had gone. Lot decided to go and 
see his grandfather, wlf ose permi^ion would be quite sufficient; besides, 
it would be easier to get pe’rmission fi:om the inquisitive old man than 
fixjm Ab-Ram. But in this intention, too, he waiApmed to disappoint- 
ment. tent flap was fastened, and only MilSh was sitting outside, 
thoughtful and inactive. ^ „ 

‘Whon^ are you seeking?* she asked her bri^ther. ‘My husband, Nahor 
SQ&tof Terah^ is asleep. And Acre is no one else here.* 

am seckmg our grandfiithcr, Terah son of Nahor. Where is^c?* 
do not know* went off wiA Ab-RaA.* 

]il<«itempered and'perspiring, Lot tried to fh^ at least Eliezer. Perhaps 
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Ab-Ram's trusted servant and confidant would agree to accept responsi- 
bility for the slave's^temporary release from the shackles. But Eliezer also 
was not in the camp. Evidently he Ifed accom|anied Ab-Ram and old 
master. “ ^ 

Harasped and perplexed, Lot returned to Obed, wh^ smiled derisively. 

‘If the moon rises before I touch the cart in order to worJf tne spell,* he 
declared, **the demons will bwm it during the ni gh!/ ' 

‘"^S^hat am I to do?’ Lot wa3ed. ‘Perhaps I couM have the cart brought 
here?* 

‘It will be set alight if you touch it. Cisten to mo^ son of Haran: summon 
two m^n, or four men, choose the strongest men in the* camp. Let them 
take off my sliackle^nd lead me to your cart. Let them hold your servant 
by the throat# . . . Afterward they can bring me back. What do you fear? 

I shall save yourtcan. ... You can fetter m% in the block again afterward.’ 

*I dare not, I dare not,’ Lot sighed. • 

‘You dare not? You’re afraid? Truly, then yoTu are excessively timid^ 
son of Hatan. What am I that I could do ai|yr hann? A miserable wonn, a 
slave of no importance. Release me for only one moment, and ycfur cart 
will roll along a^smootldy as tlic Babylonian’s ^hariot ’ ^ ^ 


Terah son of Naho|;, Ab-Ram son of Terah, anfl Eliezer the Damascene 
had ridden on asses do^ the river to find a spot suitable for the proposed 
crossing. It was no easy task, for the banks were underwashed and quaggy. 
And they were overgrown with a forest of reeds twice as high as a man, 
as solid as tlie wilderness, and completely hiding the river. However, this 
last circumstance was in their favour. 

Terah, bored with sitting in a tent, talked without ceasij especially to 
Eliezer. The old servant was a good listener. He^azed into Terah’s eyes 
and smacked his lips with appreciation. •Ab-Ram ’^ent in front, sunk in 
thought. He had plenty to think about. For it was one thing to tell his 
fathqf and brother: we|i|iU cross tlie river; but quite another to cany out 
’^the plan. As he gazed Wthc yellow, turbid waters of t|je Euphj^es he 
appreciated the difficulties^ of tlie undertaking. Tl^ usually ^uggish 
current was running fast, as if the rivqj: had hastened its speed in order to 
emulate its twin brother, which is nailed 'Jigri, the arrow. 

They rdUe for a long time, and at last found a dry bank with old trees 
growing on it. The approach|to the water was firm, and not too steep. 

*We shall set across from her^’ Ab-Ram said. 
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They dismounted and, standing side by side, gazed at the foaming 
waves. Eliczcr broke off a branch Ind threw it into die water. The branch 
spioyound and floated avjiy swifd/ Thegr were silent. 

^Are^ou sure of your god?* Tcrah turned to his son. 

^Yes, fat^r.’ * 

*You knoW him barely a year and he means so much to you?* 

*It seems to me tha^ I have known aboutiHim ever since the^day I left 
my mother’s womb, fjid I have sought Him every time I gazed on 

f V. 

has he sought' you too?* 

‘oh, yes. He Summoned me first.* 

‘If he helps us to cross successfully I will glorify hinj.* 

‘Is the rope ready?* Ab-Ram asked Eliezer. 

‘It is ready, my lord. As thitk as a stripling’s arm, and so long that it 
would go right round ^e oamp. All our palm fibre has gone intp the 
^paking of it.* 

"^Tomorrow you and I will cross the river by boat. Wa. shall see 
whether we can tie it to something.* 

Eliezer strained his ga^: 

‘My eyes discern trees ourthe farther bank. . . . 

‘Let us go back now,^ Tcrah shivered. ‘It is cold.’ 

They mtjunted their asses and tode back along *clie reeded bank. Now 
that they were going upstream the river seemed even more menacing. 
The asses went side by side, the riders’ knees jostled one another. Ab-ILam 
gazed at the sky slowly turning rosy, and thought: 

‘Thou art there and hcarest me. Without Thee I shall perish and all who 
have entrusted their lives to me. I shall be the murderer of my father and 
my tribe. O, let it not be so. What am I without Thee? As feeble and 
blind as a puppy. Bu^fT^hou wiluJielp me* I stretch out my* hand to Thee, 
^and Thou wilt seize it * 

Passing a turn in the river, they saw before the city of Ur; ij was 
flooddjj||^;with tljp hght of the sunset. The low m^pcering from beneath' 
heavy clouds, cast^ brilliant fight, in which the tower, the temple, and 
the royal castle seemed to be bunjing. On^tne slopes of the man-made 
fa£[{ the Houses rose like th^ oikspr^d scales of a fir-cone. 

^ They gazed at the familiar picture with very different fccyhgs* Terah 
fish deep regret. He had spent many good ^ars, many fine years, in that 
He had grown accustomed to it, he ]pd drawn from it many delights 
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available to man. The accursed Babylonian! Would that he had never been 
bom ! Eliezer gazed al; the city with an iilveterate yearning for his hundred 
times more beautiful, native city of Damascus, |vhich he could never ^pe 
to sec again. Ab-Ram looked Vith dislike, and a lively desire to get^^ay 
from thisispot as quickly as possible. At that moment thfc voice^hich had 
accompanied him for some months: ‘Get thee out of tliis country, get 
thee out of this land*, sounded with especial strengtS in his ears. 

Tliey urged on the asses, in order to reacli the tamp before the night 
was fully come. A humid mist rose from the river, so Ab-Ram wrajpe^ 
his father in his own cloak. The cones the tents were rising black before 
them w]ien they saw Lot son of Haran rumiing Jo meet them. Stammering 
incomprehensibly hj rushed up to his uncle, knelt down, knocked his 
head against the' ass’s hoof, whined, howled, clung to Ab-Ram’s legs as 
he dismounted. 'Uncle Ab-Rain! Uncle Alf-Ram!* he eroaned. ‘Kill me! 
The slave Obed has escaped.* 

They said notliing, though they fully understood what this news meant. , 
It is not fiiting for men to lament like woi|Len, so without a word" they 
went to Nahor’s tent. Only when there did Terah give vent to an 
alleviating anger: 

‘Ye^ods! O, y? godsj Why didn’t I myself strangle that carrion with’ 
my own hands? The i;eptile! The informer! The fpy! Is this your god?* 
he turned furiously on* Ab-Ram. ‘He has treated us in affine manner! 
You believe in him, but he has betrayed us to the priests. He couldn’t 
hold back a single slave. Any common demon could have done that.’ 

‘Kill me, uncle!’ Lot repeated tearfully. 

‘Hold your tongue!’ Ab-Ram said harshly, ‘Your tears will not bring 
back the fugitive. We must take counsel what we arc to do^ow.’ 

‘'^hat is there to take counsel about?’ Terah (Sroaked. ‘The only thing 
we can do is to make an abundant oflcriiftg to the*g(|ds and demons. But 
quickly! If Obed sees the priests it will be too late.’ 

‘Ai^ offering delights ^ hearts of the gods and appeases the demons,* 
Nahor declared. ‘Perhapsthe gods will have compassioif op us an<^|)bed 
will break his neck before hg reaches the temple.* 

‘We must hurry if we are tg be in tijne.* 

‘We’ll be in time. That dog will not^o t J tha temple until morning* 

In their Acitement Nalior, Terah, and Eliezer forgot Ab-Ram. He sat 
with his hcai in his hands. In^ soul he was not asking, not entreating, 
but crying out. He cried out to the Lord: ‘I stretch out my hand, I grope 
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in, the darkness, but Thou feignest that Thou seest it not. I do not draw 
back my hand, I seek, I seek . . . i believe ... I waii Thou art trying me 
to m whether I doubt. Bfit I belieVe . . 

Hbs^ighed deeply. He^rose to his feet. ^ 

*Wc shjll not diake any offerings, we shall not shed any blood,* he said 
resolutely. ’‘My God will bring us forth.' 

They were silenced, abashed by the suretsy sounding in his voice. Terah 
wanted to object. HeCshrugged his shoulders. 

^ believed you, but your god allowed a slave to escape. 

‘He allowed it in older to show His might. Deign to believe me still, 
father. Not one hair will fall from your head. And not one of you will 
perish. We shall leave this place the day after tomprrow, before dawn. 
We shall leave half the herds and flocks and half the tents in the camp. 

‘ Eliczer, old ffiend, you will rdhiain here for a certain tin^e. You will light 
fires before the tents and will sound the trumpet, so that from the tower 
^it will seem as thougn we are still here.* 

‘I^ill do all my lord commands.' « 

*Y5u will leave half the herds here, Ab-Ram? You will impoverish the 
whole tribe.' ^ 

'That is the ransom of which’Nahor spoke. The ransom for liberty. The 
less we have, the mor^ syirely shall we escape. Feat not!' 

‘Fear not, Ab-Ram; it is 1 ... I again, Sep-Sin. You do not believe 
that I come as a fnend? You still remember the golden coins which I once 
wheedled out of you? I swear by the memory of Nergal-Sar, by the glory 
of the Lord Most High whom he brought you to know, that you will 

not suffer trbachery at my hand Obed, Terah’s slave, our spy, has 

been with Awen-H . . 

‘I know of Obed'r escape. I guessed whither he would go.' 

‘Obed said you are making ready for flight. Awen-El has set a guard 
on the tower, to keep watch on your camp. When you begin to po out 
fi:on|3jience, i\wbn-El will cause the asses, the cattle and camels to halt as 
though rooted tq the® ground, and he wilj come and take from your 

shoulders the cloak which he covgts can do that, Ab-Ram. Your 

h^ds halt, or youeand yoi^ people will circle round and round, 
forgetting which is your left, which is your right hand/ 

‘b the Patesi also infon^ied?’ 

‘No one knows but Awen-El. Only when he has detained you and 
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taken the cloak will he send for the Patesi^ to come and see how much he. 
owes to the priests. Ab-Ram! For the^last time I ask you to be prudent: 
give up the cloak.’ 

1 have already said that I wilfnot. I am not afraid of Aweri-EVs m^c, 
for the Loifl will defend me against him. But I humbly ast: you, niy friend 
Sep-Sin, dc^not return to the city. Come with us. * 

‘Wjjh you? Into the wildemi^^* 

‘We two together will tell the people about the fiord Most High. We 
two will achieve very much. You have Jpiowlcdgc and wisdom; but 9 a* 
simple man, possess nothing except the desire t(j sAve the Lord. . . 

‘That desire is the most important of all, son of Terah. More important 
than knowledge and wisdom.’ 

‘Yet any matf ran have it!’ Ab-Ram exclaimed in wonder. 

‘I know not witether every mortal born of woman can have it. ... I 
have it not. I will not go with you, Ab-Ram, for it ^ well with me here. 

I like my life. I can read tablets containing all the wisdom of the world; 

I can comnJand others. . . I liave beautiful J.laves, 1 have comfort. . . . 
You, people of the tents, do not know all the ingenious comfort in which 
we live. It is difficult to abandon that. And I havoiyet another IJfason for 
not goiijg with you: I do fiot remember the name of my father. As a child 
I was given to die temple. We priests must be satisfied with the gods for 
our line. I have been given the god Sin as my father. How cai^ I go among 
people, and be neither priest, nor the child of my father? Would not that 
restrain you, Ab-Ram?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘You would abandon all?’ 

‘All I have and still more.’ 

‘But I would not give up all. By the silver vessel gt my father, Nannar- 

Sin, there you have the difference bctweeiT us A great difference. . . • 

Blessed be all thy days, Ab-Ram! Blessings be on thy head!’ 
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A b-ram stretched ms arms as though he could not, contain 
^himself. Never before had he felt so happy. Ahead of him was a 
free and spacious expanse, broad, wide. . . . The caravan' was led by an 
ass acting as guide - a very did and very wise ass. Behlhd it were camels, 
tied to the ass and to pne arfUther by ropes, and swaying along measuredly 
. in single file. Then came more asses, then more camels, and people. This 
long procession formed thefraravan’s backbone. On both sidls of it, pro- 
jectiiig like ribs, were great jherds and flocks of cattle and sheep, guarded 
by dogs |i§d drovers. The oxen went in front, then tl^, cows with calves, 
dien goats, and sheep. They dlwdled along, diligently chewing everything 
the preceding herds li^d left. Though half the livestock had been left 
behind It Uij the droves and flbeks were still imposing in their numbers. 
The question of halting-place was governed by the water problem, since, 
for understandable reasons, Ab-Ram had turned far aside ffom the river. 
In summertime the numerous ‘wadis’ were dry courses, but at this season 
they still retained some moisture. The men had only to dig a sliallow well 
in the apparently dry bed of a torrent for it to fill after a while with water 
oozing up from under^ iLie surface. Each evening, when they halted for die 
night, the herdmeni would dig«a number of these shallow wells, at which 
they watered the animals next morning. 

On the right hand of the caravan was an extensive plain stretching as 
far 4]^e rivep 'f igris; on its left in the distance was a dark line, the belt of 
reeds flanging the channel of the Euphrates.iTh^ Hebrews had crossed the 
^Grcat Water’ a week before, ol^ the meriorable day of their departure 
from Ijr. At one monletit'it ha^ seemed that everything would be lost, 
*far the rope to which the men hauling the raft across were clmging broke 
^ulider the pressure of the, waves, which wtfre made more turbulent by the 
Urge number of cattle driven into the^stre^. The current had begun to 
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carry away tlie raft sgad the herds more and more swiftly. They had all 
lost their heads with fnght; only Ab-^m, standing on the raft and 
struggling against the current^ tad shouted: ‘llbar not! The hand of the 
Lord is above usl’ And it had come to pass that at a bend die wate^Thad 
driven thft raft right against the bank. They had manl^ed tc^ clutch at 
bushes grcjwing over the water, to stay and thereto moor the faft. The 
brol^n rope had swept downIQream with them, an3 they had caught it 
up and restrained the cattle carried away by the cuAent. When, half dead 
with fear and exhaustion, they had scrambled safely on to the bank, 
had been amazed to find that not one man, npr 6nc head of catde had 
been los^. They had all safely reached the farther bank. At which all the 
Hebrews had shouted : ‘Great is the God of Ab-Raml* They had spent 
the night on the bank, and, eating early, had drawn up in their present 
marching formatfon. 

Whenever Ab-Ram recalled that incident Jic wa^ conscious that,only a 
little more, and he would have been plunged into cloubt. When the rope , 
broke he fiit as thou;^h a fibre had snapped ^ his breast. He was ready to 
curse God for having deceived him. * 

Since then six d|ys had passed. They moved al<)ng unhurriedly, allow- , 
ing thj cattle and sheeg to graze as they* want. So far there had been 
nothing to indicate pursuit. Ab-Ram had taken a course farther to the 
east than usual, in order to avoid cultivated fields and lyman beings. 
From time to time they came upon old stock enclosures built of great 
rocks, eapab^e of accommod|ting numerous herds, and very suitable 
places in which to halt for the night. They drove the flocks and herds into 
the yard; it was walled on three sides, and they closed the fourth, open 
side with barriers of thorn. Guards were posted, being changed at mid- 
night. The guards gave long-drawn out shouts t<f gne another to keep up 
their spirits and to testify to their watclffulness. These stone enclosures 
showed that the caravan was moving along an ancient track of the nomad 
tribesf and Ab-Ram thought with respect of the long dead generations 
who had laboriously carried these rocks from the distan4mountjfu, in 
order to provide shelter foi# the generations to come# Perhaps hii own 
forefathers had wandered along this tmek, and now their granddiildren 
were benefiting by their labour. 

Ab-Ram Ptarted out of his reverie and pricked up his ears, for a distant 
call reached him. Evidently sc^cthing had happened in the ranks behind 
him, for the chief bf the tribe was, being called. Surely it could be nothing 
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evil, for ia the event of an attack, Lot, who was in charge of nearly a score of 
men acting as rearguard, would 'have given the agreed signal on the horn. 

changing his camel fo^ an ass, which is more handy and agile, Ab-Ram 
set at an ambling l^ot along the line of tlie caravan. As they saw him 
coming ^he called cheerfully: ‘Greetings, Ab-Ram, son‘of Tcrah!’ 
They were happy, for jhey had no knowledge that any danger threatened 
them. The reason for their deoarture fropc Ur was still a secret known to 
only a few. 

jWho called me?’ he asked as he passed. He was told that he had been 
summoned from the iear.* 

Sarai, Noa, Ketura, and Hagar were riding along side by side, on 
asses. Sarai was burnt with the desert wind, and het swarthy complexion 
had turned even darker. When she saw her husband she sprang off her 
ass and ran to him, liftine htr large eyes to his face. Willy-mlly he had 
to stop. 

‘When shall we mike a longer halt, my lord?* she asked. *We cannot 
make butter nor collect thej;:Team.’ 

‘'Kie cows will dry up completely with such milking/ Noa added her 
word. ‘The drovers driye them on again befora the women have milked 
half of tlSm.* 

‘Before long we shUl be makmg a Halt ot some days. Wlio called me, 
and foa; wbaf purpose?* 

‘Tcrah son of Nahor desires to see you.* 

“Then why are you detaining me, womp?* Ab-Ram cried angrily, and 
urged on his ass. Sarai pouted her lijjte discontentedly. Noa muttered: ‘To 
expect sense from a man is like weaving a spider's web. We shall be 
making a lohg halt only when the cows have lost all their milk/ 

Terah was riding in 'his litter at the tail end of the procession, since 
Ab-Ram thought that the safest part. If they were attacked from in front 
Lot* would be able to escort his grandfather far from the field of battle. 
So he passed a further long line of laden animals, carrying bags ofrwater, 
bs^^j^ flour, foMed tents, bales of clotliing, rolL of Skins. Among them, 
creal^g and shalging,*came Lot’s famous egrt ^hich had been the cause 
of so much trouble. The demonsjiad not jet it on fire. Before his escape 
Qbed liad revealed that; the as^es needed to be greased tlflckly with 
sheep’s fiit. After the crossing of the river Ab-Ram assigned ?t to Nahor, 
ignoring Edith’s anger and tears. But within a couple of days Nahor had 
preferred to return to the litter wliich jiad been prepared for him, as the 
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cart shook liim about mercilessly. It was well enough to ride in if one 
stood in it, but not sitting. Now the affironted Edith did not want to 
dismount from her camel, fironk whiSi she dodkinated all around her, and 
in the end her two little daugfiters and her chests of dothing travcj&d in 
the cart. Che open back was railed off with poles, and^the children rode 
in' a kinc^ of cage, very comfortably. Lot’s cjjildrcn were beautiful, 
espefially the younger, Lilith, ^^he had inherited a luxuriant head of hair 
froni her mother, and it gleamed in the sun like %quid copper mingled 
with gold. Lot was fond of his children^ he played with them and car9se4 
them as tliough they were not daughters, but sons. 

The ®ther small children of the tribe journeyed less comfortably, 
bags thrown over tljeir mothers’ backs, or in baskets tied with ripe and 
hung across the backs of asses. Only the little ones’ inquisitive heads 
peered over the tims of the baskets. ThosI a httle older sat astraddle in 
front of or behind their mothers, on asses. ¥he la^s and girls vied with 
one another, running along the caravan, throwin‘g clods of earth at thej 
birds, and parting thj bushes in search of c^s. 

Nahor was asleep, stretched out in his Utter. As Ab-Ram passed him 
he felt alarmed at jhe sight of his brother’s puffy %nd tormented face. Poor^ 
Nabob’s presentiments jjad been justified? Malcah, riding besiSie him on 
an ass, held a clay tablet in her hand. ‘A spell to bring Nahor back to 
hcaltli,* Ab-ILam thou^t sympatheticafly. ^ 

Unlike Nahor, Terah had not lost his strength. The journey was 
amusing huq; he was always ^eUghted with jiovelty. But at the moment 
he was furious with rage. 

‘Like vinegar to the teeth ^ — 

who awaits him,’ he shouted angrily at his son. ‘The dAion Namtar 
might have carried me to the ends of the earthed back again, and you 
would have known nothing about it.’ • ® 

‘Deign to pardon your servant’s delay, father. I turned back the moment 
I heard the call.’ 

‘I dozed off and had an evil dream. I’ll remember *wjiat it in a 

moment Then I a^^oke^and saw birds flying. Thcye were th^:«en of 

them. . ; . And that is bad to® . And yesterday I saw the new moon with 
my left eye. I’m afraid some evil is on wa^. Aid that camel beWd me 
spits. ... if has spat on my head.’ 

‘I shall give orders at onec for the camel in front to have its rope 
shortened, and the one behind lengthened.’ 
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'Aha, Ivc remembered the dream. Listen: I dreamed that in the river 
crossing the teraphim and all the tablets with the spells were lost/ 

'You hkve the tcraphimfiy your Head, and the tablets are being borne 
by tlSfe^third ass in from: of you/ 

*But I S 2 |id it wA a dream Why is the third ass carrying tlfc tablets, 

and not the one immediately m front of me? I want to have the tablets 
quite close. . . . What do you think? Whaf ‘does such a dream signify?’ 

Ab-Ram was lost in^meditation. Not over the significance of the dream 
)vhkth had visited Terah, but over himself. A year ago he would have 
been just as much struck by the dream as was his father. Now he listened 
tO^e story indulgently, as though it were a child’s complaint. 

'Surd|j|r it was a very evil dream?’ Terah question/jd, disturbed by his 
son’s silence. 

‘Not at all, my father. That' dream cannot presage anything evil, since 
the protection of the I ord Jflost High is over us.’ 

‘I have respect for ybur god, but the demons are closer than he. The 
demons sit on a man’s shoulder and tickle his throat, but yOur god is 
somet^here high in the heavens. Have you surveyed the land from that 
hill yondej? You didn’t see anything? We are no: being pursued?’ 

'I have surveyed the land/ my father, and I saw, nothing but the \yrilder- 
ncss turning green and tjic mountains m the distance.’ 

Terahnvas puzzled, as though the very absence of any enemy was itself 
an unfavourable occurrence. 

‘What does it mean?’ he, pondered. ‘I pxpcct they’ll attack from an 

ambush. . . . We must be prepared for an ambush, Ab-Ram How 

6r have we come?’ 

‘That rise on the left is the city of Uruk. I recognise the cliffs in which 
the tombs of the kings afe built.’ 

‘Woe! Woe! Only Uruk! A^cortoise moves faster than we do. From 
Ur to Uruk is two days’ journey, and we have been travelling a whole 
week/ • 

‘BdbfWe set oA southward from the city, the river carried us much 
farther down, and,thcn we had to journey rounc^the bend. That delayed 
us. At any moment now we shall he coming to the canal along which we 
shell journey as far as La&e l^or I^maj.’ 

‘Water is an adornment to hfe, but the pursuit will overtake us at any 
inoment. O, ye gods, sen,d us a safe cavern* conceal us at the bottom of 
the sea 'Wliat is that shout?’ 
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The shout had gome from the head of the jaravau. Before Ab-Ram 
could set o£F to discover the reason for it, Eliezer rode up, sweating and 
panting. He jumped off the^ss an 5 fell at hi! master's feet. 

‘Live for ever, Ab-Ram!* he cried. ‘The gods have led me and not 
deceived me * 

‘Say ^n!’ Terah croaked. ‘Where is the purswitPJs it far away?* 

^liezer stared at him, failflag to understand. 

‘Where are the priests? The Patesi and his smdiers? Surely they have 
already discovered that we are no Iqpger in the camp?* 

Then Eliezer understood, and he broke int& a laugh. Regardless of 
his weariness and the respect due to his masters, he began to dance 
about, smacking Jiis palms against his sides like a cock flapping its 
wings. 

‘Live for evdr, my lord! No one 15 pursumj; us. I will tell all, as soon 
as I get my breath. . . .* 

‘Here, drink some water mingled with wine."* Terah magnanimously 
handed flie servant hij. own leather bott&. Ehezer took it respectfully, 
shook out a drop or two for the gods to drink, poured some more beneath 
his lords* feet, t||en selfthe bottle to his lips, and drank avidly^witli relishi 
He lymovcd the bottle from his lips, shook t)ut ^he last few drops, took 
a deep breath, and made an obeisance. 

‘Tell us what happened after our departure. 

‘I remained, O my lord, as you had commanded. I lit fires before each 
tent, and a^ed the gods tha^you might ga forth in safety. I sounded the 
horn very loud, and drove the cattle down to the river. I milked the cows; 
but I was not able to milk them all, and I was grieved at^the loss of the 
milk. I was afraid demons would enter the empty tents and remain in 
them. On the fourth day the Patest himself arriv^ with a guard in golden 
helmets and with two informers and tw^ scribes. Hb was astonished when 
he found no one, and asked whether I was alone. Answering I said to him: 
“Live for ever, my lord! My lord Ab-Ram son of Tgrah has gone with 
his people and women up the river to seek the drovers«who hjrro gone 
astray with the drove% My lord was afraid that the^ons had devoured 
them and the droves had scattered.*’ Answying, the Patesi said:^‘Lie not, 
servant; }^ur lord has fled from my fjce, for hePhas taken the women tnd 
children with him. Cursed be his days and cursed be his lot, for he shall 
not escape me.’* Then I, Elidzer, replied: “My lord has not fled. My lord 
fears no one, being a just man. He has taken the women and children, but 
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he has left the tents and all^his treasures. Come and see ! Was it ever known 
that a man should voluntarily leave such wealth behind him?” 

^And I showed him the floiks and herds. And he saw the milk dripping 
from the cows* udders and saw that they were good milch-kine. And I 
showed himrfie tren^dies of grain. And he commanded the two infibrmers 
to dig them up and n^easure them, and was greatly astonished^ And I 
showed him the barrels of must, and the old^barrels filled with matured 
wine, and he was astonilned still more greatly. And he said: “Your lips 
sptokuhc truth. I shall wait until ^fc-Ram son of Terah returns.” To 
which I said: “Take, I priy tjiee, these goods under thy care, and my lord 
when he returns will ask thee for them, for it is difficult for me alc»ie to 
watch over them all, and I am afraid of robbers, of those who say stolen 
waters are sweetest and hidden bread more tasty. Ease me of this burden 
that my lord has laid upon me.^ '' 

*To which he assentedoreachly, saymg: “I will do as thou desirest.” And 
h^? at once commanded ttfe scribes to note down the herds and the trenches 
and the barrels of wine. They^ere inscribing on tablets from hoon till 
eventide and all the next day till eventide, and they inscribed three tablets 
with very spall signs. Ontthese tablets the Patesi impriryed his seal, and 
then he gave them to* me. They are in the sack. . And the Patesi 
his men to guard the herAs and to milk the cows, but krode out and no one 
asked mef “whither?” ’ 

Ab-Ram beamed as he listened. Terah was sour. 

‘The Patesi has been enriched as never before!* he declare^. ‘We arc 
impoverished. Neglect, squander, and you \vill have insufficiency as your 
companion, and poverty will overcome you like a man armed. . . .* 

‘Father, we tave exchanged plenty for freedom. Let us rejoice that we 
need fear no early punujt.^ 

‘Woe to him who* rejoices prematurely! The Patesi is not hke the 
priests. The Patesi will wait, satiated with our goods; the priests will not 
wait. . . 

‘Livi^br eves, my lord! Grant that your servant may speak furtlier. 
Deign to hear whatj liave heard. 1 arnved at the cjty of Uruk as my lord 
comman^d me. 1 knocked at the house of Qaleh, son of Elas, and said to 
him: “My lord, Ab-Rant^ has sen^ me on a journey. Grant me, 1 pray 
thee, a night's lodging.” Then Faleh washed my feet and showed me 
^at honour. When the bread and salt were between us and we were 
upping our bread together into the wme, I asked Faleh son of Elas, what 
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news Answering, Faleh said: “Here it is^quiet, for the dead lie in 

concord in the graves. But in Ur, the dty of yodr lord, a great crime has 
been committed which it terrible even tl) speak of/’ To which I said: 
“Tell me, Faleh, I pray thee/’ And we broke bread again. Faleh said: “A 
priest*i(jr« has killed the high priest, the sanga-wathu, A'Vien-El, a man 
cnlighjencd and learned. All the city of Ur was sl^ikcn with the news, and 
murderer was tlirown fgto tlie Well of Sil^ce, for priests of the barn 
rank may not shed blood.” And, greatly astonShed, I asked what was the 
name of the priest who had been tli|f murderer arid had been thro^ aitcT 
the Well of Ashes. And he answered; “SejvSift ” ’ 

*S^p-Sin?’ Ab-Ram cried out in horror. 

‘Legends!’ Tci^i said doubtfully. ‘We know Sep-Sin well. A quiet 
man, he wf)nld not kill a sheep. And how could Faleh son of Bias know 
of sucli tliingIS?’ 

‘He heard it from his sons, whom the fnests^took from him last year. 
They are twins, tliey are as like to each otIier*as one car of barley isAo 
anothei*car. It w..s indicated to Faleh frehn the temple that the ^ods had 
taken a fancy to them and wanted to have them as servants. Frieh was 
alarmed, and li^ded«them over at once; buf his wife wep( bitterly. #f 
all Jjier children she Jpvcd these twins mc%t oi^aH. She still yearns after 
them, and whenever she has time she runs to Ur to see her sons, if only 
from a distance. Falcti told me he hai beaten her severely and locked her 
up, rightly afraid the priests would think he regretted giving the boys to 
the gods;, but even so she ^scapes from his house. She goes to Ur and 
stands on the square before the tower and gazes upward. When the boys 
see her they run to her secretly. From them she learned o^ what the priest 
Sep-Sin had done and what was done with him.’ 

‘Sep-Sin in the Well of Ashes/ Ab-Ram repeated. ‘He saved us, and 
himself perished Aweii-El was m^ enemy.’ * 

Unable to speak or think of anything else but this news, he said friewdl 
to his father and returned to his former place at the ^ead of thexaravan. 
As he rode he again passed the familiar faces*: Sard dozing on htrass, her 
girls, the gazelle Sebi Running around die caravan, Lot’s daughter ^ chatter- 
ing away on the cart, Milcah with htr tabkt always in her han(Jj, the old, 
blind Igal - tribe’s hving memopy - tne (Jbstinate, self-willed Mosa, 
Kcphal w!iO always liked to do everydiing in his own way, Hibal, Lot’s 
drover, the chief cause of the frequent squabbles and conflicts. He looked 
at them all with unseeing^ eyes, for always he saw only Sep-Sin, and his 
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horriUo death. ‘We live ^ mgenious eomfort* . . . As^ in the throat, 
ashei in die ears^ the nostrils, the eyes. . . , Ashes . . . 

AB-»Kam urged on his ass.41e was surroufided by the green plain, but 
his eyes saw streams of ashes. It was as though he could hear their rustle, 
as if they weie sifting round him, choking, throttling. He tried to p^uade 
himself that Sep-Sin might have murdered Awen-El for some mo^ve not 
connected with the Hebrews’ departure. But a feeling as strong as cer- 
tainty told him it was riot so. Sep-Sin had done it for him, Ab-Ram. 

"•Tkst (feplained why they had gone fprth witliout incident, and why they 
were now moving as free men towards the distant world, wliile Sep-Sin, 
the easy-going scoffer, remained alone in the Well of Silence. i 

‘O, valiant friend, good friend, you have sacrificed yourself in order to 
save the Truth which I bear. ... I shall always remember yoifas long as I 
live, my friend, Sep-Sin. I shali honour your memory and forget you 
never, Sep-Sin.* t '' 

\A new meeting broke in on Ab-Ram’s thoughts. The sturdy drover 
Hid was walking along with dne arm round his daughter Azubali, who 
was nestling against him. They were not expecting their lord’s approach, 
aOul they we^e imable to release their arms betimes. *Ab-R^m recalled that 
even before their departure from Ur Sarai had sppken to him of thg sin 
of this couple. Absorbed jn the problems connected«with the departure, 
he had neglected the matter. Now, as leader and goel of the tribe he had a 
feding of guilt. 

‘I am comfortable here,’ Sep-Sin had saidp. . . Ashes . . . asljes . . . 

At the spot where the twin rivers, the Euphrates and the Tigris, the 
nourishers of tie land, come so close to each other that half a day would 
suflSce for the journey frpm one bank to the other, a canal had been dug, 
linking the two channels. Beyond^e canal extended Assyrian possessions. 

^ At this narrow ribbon of slowly flowing water the lord of the world, 
Marduk, and his favourite, Hammurabi, lost their importance. Beyond it 
the Hebiew tribe could wander in peace, not fearing pursuit. 

Ab-Ram had a feding of distrust as he drew near^o the desired frontier. 
He arme(} the men, and gave prdersDfor the flocks and herds to be driven « 
in i* solid pack. Despite tUc>news Eliezer had brought, he was afraid that 
at the cai^ he would have to fight Babylonian forces. But a sluggish 
stfllness lay over all the land^ Wildfowl were quacking and cackling calmly 
in the reeds, so it was clear that they had not been disturbed. The ford, 
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paved with flat ^ones so that travellers shotj^d not aumble down the 
banks of the canaf, was unguarded. Not till late in the afternoon after they 
had made the crossing did^thcy fall in witd a group of Assyrian soldien 
with thick curly beards, broad shoulders, and muscular^ arms. They 
glan^Al at the caravan as it dragged past them, but showed^o interest in 
it. Their task was not to trouble travellers, but tc^ fish out the tree trunks 
carried down by the rivef •after every flood, ^or such timber was too 
valuable to let it go as a gift to their Babylonian neighbours. In any case, 
what warrior would cast a reluctant eye on herds of cattle entenng*fiis 
domain? Only a caravan moving in the contrary direction might arouse 
his anger. 

When die Babylonian frontier was two days* journey behind them, 
Ab-Ram nb^red a clump of trees growjng alongside a rapid stream, and 
decided to pitch tents for a long rest. Seventy days had passed since their 
departure from Ur. They had left at the bSginning of the month of Adar; 
now they were close to the end of Yiar, the time of magical spring, -of 
short, i^arm nig] its, uf luxurious days, and exuberant green. Aftjr a rest 
they would travel onward to reach the lofty, cool mountains, the parents 
of the stream, Ijeforethe arrival of the hot se^on. 

It was also neccssan|^ to call a halt in tlic ibarc]} because ot iNanor son ot 
Terah. During the 3<jurney the corpulent fellow had grown so thin that 
the skin hung on him like a loose robe, and his furrowed*face seemed that 
of a man a hundred years old. Tliis sudden loss of fat had greatly enfeebled 
liim, and so, when die camjjwas pitched, he lay in his tent as though dead. 
Milcah anxiously gave him cream to drink, and honey and goatflesh to 
eat. She still touched the spell-tablet from time to time,gwhen Ab-Ram 
was anywhere in the vicinity. She henelf did not know whether to rejoice 
or grieve that Nahor was still alive. She had already grown reconciled to 
the thought of his death; she had colinted on marrying Ab-Ram and 
having a motherhood which would recompense her for her previous 
sorrows. Nothing of this was coming to pass. At ^rst she h^ had a 
husband impotent because he was too fat.*. N^w he if as stillj^mpotcnt 
because he was too thin. Either way it was bad. 

Terah son of Nahor, energetic, ^nbiujit, talked joyfully qf the un- 
doubted fury of the Babylonian, ancEthe puniShment he would infli<# on 
the Potest ^^hen the news leaked out that the tribe had fled. By the breasts 
of the goddess Nhigal! The god of Ab-Ram had shown liimself to be a 
very powerful god. It was worth while worshipping him. 
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But Teiah was not onl^ delighted at their succcssfuj flight. The old 
chief was reviving memoncs of his youth, memories which had been 
overlaid by his many years ertife in the dty.^or he had spent his child- 
hood on an ass's feack^ He *had been in the west, on the farther side of the 
wilderness; he had seen many dtics unlike those of these partsj*^ and 
mountains inhabited byrthe giants, Rephaim. In the land of Gerar his 
&ther, Nahor son of Seru^ had bored a well H'the rock. ‘If we go there,* 
Tcrah said to Ab-Ram, ‘remember tQ mention it to the king. I recall it 
^ jfelfecd^^. It was a good# copious well abundant in water.’ 

He hid hardly dosed his moutli when he noticed with lively satisfaction 
that fire was being lighted in a stoveldiaped like a trough. How tliis soove 
had reached this spot was a secret known only to Nor and Eliezer, in 
whom the women had an ally, ^eing his father’s delight, AB-Ram did 
not go into the question. As the stove was here, let it be. Noa was already 
plastering cakes against its^notchSd sides, and everybody waited impatiently 
fol^them to cook. 

‘Would you agree, my father,* Ab-Ram asked, ‘if your son called the 
men of the tribe together to-morrow? I want to tell them of the danger 
wfeich has been averted frofn us, and to hold judgment or-Hiel.* 

‘Am I governing the tribe?* Terah answered, not friking his eyes off riic 
stove. ‘Summon whom you like. . . . Aha, that one’s Tlonc already.* 

r 

Eliezer was helping Lot to shift the tent. It was the third time the son of 
Haran had shifted it because his wife was * ot satisfied with the site. 
Hearing Ab-Ram’s call, Ehezer ran up swiftly. 

‘A nagging y{\£e is a leaking roof in the rainy season,* he said by way 
of explanation. 

‘Truly, it is so, Eliezer, But today you will go from tent to tent and 
summon the men of the tribe to iland before me tomorrow morning. I 
' desire to hold judgement on Hiel, of whom it is said that he sins witli his 
daughter Azubah. J’ell Hiel of the assembly, that he may bring his 
witness©.^' And thbse whq acciise him, let them bring witnesses also. . . .* 

'His servant fell at his feet before he had ended: c 

•Live Bar ever, my lord! Alr^dy t(Sngues aift wagging that yonr god is 
deally not concerned wittf justice, $ince you have neglected it.^^ . .’ 

Ab-RjUn’s facte went black with anger. 

‘The Lord Most High fr Justice!’ he exclaimed. 

‘Deign to forgive thy servant. I only repditcd what is being said.’ 
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E A§LY next morning over 150 MEN, COMPOSING THE HEBREW TRIBE, 
assembled bcf<gre the tent of the chief. Among them were kinsmen 
and kindred* of the sons of Eber, nephews and step-brothers of the line, 
natural son:i, aiftl the descendants of natural sons. They included no slaves, 
except perhaps the children of prisoners df war. who had been granted 
their freedom, hkc Eliezer, who sat in counsel With the members of tlje 
tnbe. A «on of a male and female slave could not become a member of 
the tnbal community. Just as it was regarded as sacrilege to offer tKe gods 
a sacrifice of cattle which had borne the yoke ifipnly for one day, so in th« 
counsels of free peopjes the man who liad never decided ms own fate 
coulS not have any voice. 

The seated tribesmih were ahke ont to another in features and attire. 
They all had long," tlim noses turned downward at the tip, swarthy com- 
plexions, dark eyes, curhngjfcbeards; they were all tall, and had sloping 
shoulders. On their heads th^ wore white kerchiefs encircled with a black 
string. The ends of the kerchiefs protected their shoulders. When they 
spoke they gave off the scent of garlic, which they had eat?n because they 
knew they had been summoned to counsel.^^or, unlike wine, which 
makes man merry and befuddles him, garlic sharpens the wits and intensi- 
fies the power of concentration. Removing their sandals and tucking tlieir 
feet under them, they waited for the head of the tribe to speak. 

The accused man, Hiel, was kept outside ^e circle? He alon^Jhowed 
signs of anxiety, and Ipok^ about him with mdody«eycs. His ^ -/o kins- 
men were to testify on hi^ behalf.^They hung their heads ^oonuly; 
svidcntly they had little to say in defipnee of their brother. • 

Ab-RaBh, wrapped in his white cloak, seated himself in the place of 
lionour, among dhe oldest of the tribesmen. Next to him was bUnd Igal, 
son of £ser, an old man famous for his infallible memory. Recourse was 
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had to him whenever it ivas necessary to dte the prescriptions of the law. 
Besides being endowed with such is memory, apparent Igal had the gift 
of discovering water, soniplimes a considet^ble distance away- This gift, 
if he had it, had not been exploited by the tribe, which had dwelt beside a 
rivet for m^ny yeals. , 

On Ab-Ram’s other hand was Lot. Nahor and Terah were absent; Nahor 
because of his debility, while the old man ha/i gone with Sur to catch fish 
in the torrent. He was happy that he did not have to occupy himself with 
^gchtfin oppressive thing as judgement. For many years now he had left 
all such matters to Ab-Ram. 

The men sitting motionless (they were all married, for smootji faces 
could not be members of the council) together with women, adolescents, 
and children, made up the Hebrew tribe, the race, a community complete 
in itself, and not subject to anyone except its own chief. This chief was 
always the senior repres^entatiwe of the descendants of Eber in a direct line; 
or, as in this case, the son to whom such a father had transferred the honour 
during his own lifetime. The chief of the tribe had the power of life and 
death^over every member. He settled disputes, passed judgement, and 
[Administered justice The, members of the tribe w.tre under obligation to 
serve him faithfully, to serve him blindly. So it h^d been all through the 
ages, and no one imagined that it could be subject to,changc. In return for 
their obedience, the chief cared diligently for theii needs, was obliged to 
assure them good pasturage, to provide water and piuvisions, to guard 
them against danger, and if a stranger injujsd any member of the tribe 
the chief must pursue the offender even to the ends of the earth, and 
execute the tribal vengeance upon him. In this system the Hebrews felt 
happy and Their dependence on the chief did not seem any more 
oppressive to them than the child’s dependence on its father. They re- 
garded it srf natural. For a community never governs; one thinks for all. 
They paid no heed to the commands of any man except the head of the 
tribe. They themselves reaped what they sowed, and took fbr their needs 
as mut/^J^ as they Wished, They had a high esteem of their own dignity, 
and so, when Ab-IJ^am ‘spoke and told them for the first time the reason 
fi>r the hurried departure frem Ur,, they weff dumbfounded and furious. 
Tkfy redded it as highly di^onojjprable to be counted like head of cattle, 
numbered, treated as royal property, driven to work, or takeii by force 
to serve in the army. Ajt the very thought they clenched their fists, and 
before Ab-Ram had ended they were, shouting in chorus as they had once 
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before, after the safe crossing of the river: ‘Great i|Ab-*Ram son of Terah! 
Glory to Ab-Ram sRn of Terah! Blessed be all m days!’ 

‘That is not so,‘ Ab-Ram vigorously protitSTC. ‘^ow ye that I did 
nothing. We have been save^ by the Lord Most Hio-h. who veiled the 
eyes of the enemy.’ 

They took no notice of his correction, but snouted and pr^ed tneu: 
leader even more fervently. D^ow Ab-Ram turned to praise Lot, against 
whSse drovers there had been not one compla^it all the days of the 
journey. At last the son of Haran had convinced his people how distre«ingg 
and injurious their previous behaviour had^been. Lot reddened, and 
stammyed that he had done no particular service in regard to this matter. 
He himself did not ^ow why the happy change had come about. This 
sincere confession aroused unconcealed but quiet laughter in the circle. 
Ab-Ram sternly repiimanded them. Then* he called on Kiel to stand in 
the centre of the ring, together with his defcaders. fie also called on those 
who had made the accusations to present them opittily and aloud. Amid a; 
profound silence five or ' ix men rose to dieir feet. In turn they unanimously 
declared that at first Hiel had committed this monstrous deed in sdbret, 
but that of late he. had fornicated with his daughter almost openly in the 4 
sight of all, 

A mutter of shocked^idignation ran through the Congregation. Ab-Ram 
called on the defence, ^hey declared, 4 )ut without convection in their 
vo^es, diat Hlel ’Ifid been drunk when he violated his daughter. It is 
known that a drunken man is^pnly an unintelligent cluld, whom a- crafty 
woman can fead whither she wishes. It was dl the fault of Azubah, who 
had been enslaved by a demon; she was a fornicating lizard, a harlot. . . . 

This argument was interrupted by laughter. Some asked Vhether Hiel 
had been continually drunk for a couple of moiTths. 

‘Let him speak for himself,’ Ab-Ram demanded. 

The accused jnan looked about him with an evil look. He showed no 
sign of contrition, but rather angry obstinacy. Jde confirmed his kinsmen’s 
statement that he had been drunk to the poiat of obliviqp. He not 
known what he was doing. 4nd afterward . . .J^ftcrwaf d he did ^ think 

he had done any tiling so bljmewortty woman was a woman. 

One concubine or anotlicr After he fiadtiot taken her as wfe.#‘ 

‘Your speech is the speech of a serpent, and it stinks in my nostrils,* 
Ab-Ram answered indignantly. ‘Knew you not that to join your blood 
with your own blood is a defilemeni worse than murdering a man?’ 
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*I did not know,’ th(h accused man persisted. am a simple man, 1 do 
not know the law. Th^ say the king of Babylon Srdered that the law 
was to be inscribed on ta^l^ts. But who among us knows what is written 
on them?’ 

Ab-Rair^s eyesHashed angrily beneath his kerchief. - 

‘Fool!’ ‘he hissed. ‘On such ground you will not hollow out any well. 
None of us knows writing, but everyone knows the law. Our law, the 
law of our fathers and ^forefathers^ the law by which men were governed 
*befe:e the Flood poured over the earth. We have no need of the law of 
the king of Babylon. We (Jo not need to know it. Beyond the water runs 
the law of Babylon, on this side the law of Assyria, which perhaps is 
entirely different. Law must be one everywhere, on this and the other 
side of the wilderness, on this and the other side of tie water. It does not 
need to be carved on tablets, fer everyone knows it froni the moment he 
passes from childhood^to manhood. Igal, son of Eser, tell us what the law 
.says of Kiel’s deed. And let someone bring Azubah, that she may hear the 
sentence.* 

TBe old, blind man coughed several times, and chewed the words in 
the depths of his grey b(?ard before he pronounced them: 

‘My lorS commands, therefore I speak. The law says: 

‘ ‘*If a man lie with his daughter-in-law, he shall be bound and thrown 
into tfie river, and the woman sllkll be burnt witil fire. 

‘ “If a man lie with his mother, he shall be burnt ahV£''^tn tire, auid she 
also.” ’ 

Outside the ring there was scuffling, and a suppressed wail. Azubah was 
dragged into the middle. Igal turned his dead, lack lustre eyes on her, 
continuing in the same indifferent tone: 

‘ “The man who lips^'with his mother-in-law shall be scourged and 
driven into the wilderness, and the woman shall be thrown into the river. 

‘ “The man who lies witli his daughter, to give her liis seed, so that she 
bears, shall be thrown into,^he river, and the woman shall be burnt with 
fire.’^, 

‘Thou hast said< Ab^Rita curtly dcclaredt ‘Men of the tribcl Did you 
hear what the law declares? ' ^ c 

c-*‘We1bcard. And so bt iti tMrato in chorus. 

Azubah’s groaning rose to a asperate howl. All Kiel’s arrogance wras 
^gone. He flung himself at his judge’s feet. 

‘Mcrq^, my lord!’ he cried. ‘Bc|*istf Be just, Ab-Ram! By thy great 
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god I swear that the first time I was drunk and kne’vroot what I was doing; 
but then I deemed that you permitted it, as you ad not declare yourself 
against it* 

Ab-Ram rested his face in his hands, his elbo'^^ on his loiees; knitting 
his brows, •he thought. They all gazed at him in silence, 'they wasted. The 
girl moanc;^. Kiel, lying on the ground, groaned deej)ly. Lot bit*his lips. 
He f^t sorry for them both, bf^f especially for thcLgirl. For she was still 
only a diild. It was a terrible thing to be burnt auve. Old Igal, having 
played his part, sat dozing, as indifferent to what W 9 uld follow as ifWic 
Vere the personification of the law. The others looked at Ab-Ram, hoping 
he would be strict. As the law thus pronounced, there should be no 
mitigation of the puiyshment. 

Ab-Ram feirpll eyes fixed on him. He rcjjected them, he shielded him- 
self with his palm^against their insistence, for he desired to consider what 
sentence the Lord expected him to declare. N^t what the people desired, 
but God. Hitherto, when passing sentence he had^iever departed firom 
the law. Now for th». fiist time in his life he was troubled with doubts 


whether the law was always just. ‘Be just!’ Hiel had exclaimed. ‘Be just, 
Ab-Ram r Nergal-§ar had enjoined, when asked how best the Lord could 
be glorified. But what was it, this justice? fte, Ab-Ram, was caUed a just 
man, and he was proud«o to be called. He was just Because he laid cveiy- 
ihingjon the scales of his mind and scrufulously balanced the pans. He 
gave e™ryBo3^tIieir due: tea talents for ten talents, a hundred for a 
hundred. He Remanded only tmt which was due to him, never a shekel 
more. He would not deprive another man of his ox, or his ass, or his 
woman, or his house, or his liberty. He would not shifty a landmark from 
its place even if he knew that the demon guarding it was deaef. He always 
rewarded the good others did to him, and punishgl or took vengeance 
for evil. That was why he was generally (BJled a just man. He, too, had 
been satisfied with such justice, so long as he had not descried, unwitting 


whether in dream or in reality, the tangled currint of hfe,^the univcrs|Iity 
of the guilt and the common Durden of sin. Sim jmtice su£ced vh long 
as he had judged that evei^ man could behave imone wa^ or anotXil i, not 
recognising any obstacle. So loig as he h^no^xnown how concealed and 
remote were the causes of evil. ‘I deenaJH^ you permitted it, as you diA 
not declare yourself gainst it,’ Hiel haoSro. And he had cried the truth. 
Ab-Ram had been iiffotmed of Kiel’s sin. He had neglected his duty to 
mete out justice, and so had taatly accj^esced in the sin. In the eyes of the 
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tbc malc&ctor^vas Hid. But who was the evildoer in the eyes of 

the Lord? 

Suqh<|ioughts were c^fficult for him; th^ were thoughts he had never 
Ipnown before, thoughts which, if he revealed them to others, would be 
incompreficnsibl^ to them. He could not endure the more Lnd more 
persistent oppressioij of those eyes waiting on his words. The^y gazed at 
him as though at a jud^e, but he felt that himself was under judgement. 
They awaited his verdict, but hq waited for a sign from the Lord. He 
-knSw notjiing. He was as helplcs^ as a child. In his soul he repeated the 
harsh words of the law aud did not know to whom to apply them. The 
pans of the scales liitherto so carefully levelled swung up and down. But 
the Lord was silent. 

And, to the astonishment of the people gazing at the facs of their chief, 
Ab-Ram sighed grievously and set liis palms together as though imploring 
something. The dominating- silence deepened still more, for they all held 
, their breath. 

Ab-Ram was thinking: ‘I believe that my Lord watches and hears my 
request. So long as the sinner is alive the Lord can do with him as He 
wishes. he dies his fa^c is sealed, for the dead'do npt rise again. I shall 
not condemn a man to de^th, Tor I know not what the Lord wills.' 

Hc^emoved his hands from his face. He said: - 

'Men of the tribe! These t^o are deserving of death. So die law 
declares. But I will be merciful to them, sirre the LorSTSnliigh has shown 
Himself merciful to us. They will be dd /en into exile. They sliall not 
come nearer to the camp than two bowshots. What they do, I care not. 
Maybe the lion will devour them this very night, maybe he will spare 
them. God wdll do with them as He wishes and punish them as He desires. 
They shall not go together, lest they continue their monstrous deeds. The 
girl shall be driven out to the ‘West, Hiel to the east. So shall ye do, men 
of the tribe.' 


T|icy all bowed low, inf^ign that they accepted the sentence. Lot gazed 
at hisi-'ancle witb joyous ar preciation, Hiel Stammered expressions quiver- 
ing with delight tnd gratPude. Exile was bertcr than death. Anything was 
bettc^than death, from\vhid||^ere wis no return. Azubah did not 
understand what had lUppen^BQ she realised was that she was not to 


understand what had lUppen^Hpi she realised was that she was not to 
be burnt alive. She sobbed, h^^ce buried in the grass. ^ 

When they had all dispersed, Hagar the Egyptian woman ran out from 
the tent. She raised the weeping giM, gave her to drink of some milk she 
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had brought in a pot, and thrust a piece of cake byo her mouth. The girl 
gazed at her, only half conscious of what she Wtfdoing. 

‘I was afraid of him. . . . H<^beat me . . / she yhispered. 

Hagar returned to the tent, where old Noa give her a look of dislike. 

‘She’ll tve a long time on what you gave her! She ought to4iave food 
for at least a week.’ 

‘P|epare it and I will take it^ her. She says he beat her.’ 

‘CjF course he beat her She would not lie witn him out of pleasure.’ 

They both sighed over the woman’sjot. 

‘ Wha4 do you think, Nahor my son, of the sentence which your brother 
Ab-Ram passed on and liis daughter Azubah? The law condemned 
them to death* hut he was content with t^eir exile. Harsh punishment 
indeed! The ma^ wil! go off and join the Assyrian army, the girl will 
apply to the city to become a slave. I do not Lie to see hving people burnt 
or drowned, and I would not go to watch such a spectacle. But the , 
obedience wliich the tribe owes to Ab-Ram will not increase with such 
indulgence.’ 

‘There be four tj^ings ll^hich are too wonderfui for me: the yay of an - 
eagle iq the air, the wa)%of a serpent on a rook, th| way of a ship in the 
midst of the sea, and the way of a man’s thought. Father, the way of 
\|;;t^Ranfs^thoug^^ not known to me.* 

‘Of a teutli, nor^is it kno Jn to me. Apparently he praised Lot for 
exercising soi^c restraint over^lis drovers?’ 

‘Where no wood is, there the fire gocth out; even so, where there is no 
talebearer, the strife ceases.’ 
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T he city of harran, the most northerly point of the track 
followed by the nomadic tribes, lay at the fo9t of white limestone 
hills which rose above the ^ity in a serrated tracery. Down from these 
hills poured the rapid torrent BaHk, which flowed irfio the Euphrates. 
Rich in water, it assured ihc fertility of the sub-alpine valley. The city 
itself, though smaller’than Ur, seemed to the Hebrews very like the city 
they had left. True, natural rises took the place of artificial mounds; 
instead of a broad, navigable river there was a narrow stream; but the 
tower, tjje temple, and* the castle were constrftcted ^ a similar style of 
arcliitecture, as though they had been built by brothers of the bujlders at 
Ur. As in Ur, below the magnificent buildings were crowded the cone- 
shaped hhtments of the poor. Tfiough made not of clay but of stone^hev 
had a similar opening at the top to let in tbrvair, and tli^rSns ofthe winter 
season. The Hebrews gazed at the city jofr^’nlly. They wer^ wearied with 
wandering, with the heat of the summer, the inconveniences of the 
journey, and they longed to establish their camp permanently again, to 
tum the asses loose to graze, to pitch their tents, reinforcing die ropes 
properly with rings, jnd to spread their couches of sheepskins comfort- 
ably^ not haphazardly for th^ night. They were delighted when they 
heard that Terah son of Nahor had decided to remain in the city of 


Harsan all through the wAiter. 

Tnc camp c was hurrieAy pitched. The ^men sang as they erected the 
tents. The women clappcll their hands, bustling; about as though swirling 
in boding water. The motatain was as intoxicating as wine, 
fiarai and her women fvocked Miskly, thirsting to arrange evervthino- as 
it had been at Ur. 


She was envious of hci; sister-in-law Milcah, tt^use she was to live in 
the city. For Ab-Ram had leaseJla fine house, with a courtyard and 
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fountain, for his fatlier and Nahor. Sarai had neve.^lived in such a house, 
but she knew in advance that it was useless to mention the matter. Ab-R.aisi 
could not endure walls and civics. But the fortui^tc Milcah was already 
unpacking her bundles. 

Only Edith was dissatisfied at the proposed stay in Haftran. In her view, 
before the ^oncoming of winter they ought to havejjoumeyed''as far as 
Darnascus, a city so beautiful th?*;: apparently the g<^s had quarrelled over 
the nght to possess it. That city was wealthy, and full of life, spectacles, 
processions. . . . But Jlarran was oiJjr a quiet sub-alpine city. Eith 
^ shrugged her shoulders. , 

Ab-Ram also did not share the general delight, though for very 
different reasons frorp Edith’s. He was afraid that in the spring his father 
would not watit to journey further. Having exchanged the lower for the 
upper Euphrates, *LJr for Harran, they would remain here for the rest of 
their days. And then what would become his great intentions, of his 
obhgation to proclaim the Truth, of the precious burden wliich Nergal- . 
Sar had warned him ag linst taking up, and for which Sep-Sin had died a 
horrible death? When departing from Ur he had thought that he would 
remove far from ai^y pricAts. The floodgates of liis heart would open, and 
every \yord of his woul(^lincrease the adlicfcnt^of the Lord. So tar he had 
done nothing of all this, and he knew not when he would be able to do 
anything. 

Wearied with the women chatter, he went off to the city to see 
whether his father had all he ^eded. His foqtsteps drummed under the 
vaulted gateway. The city inhAitants gathered beneath it glanced at the 
stranger curiously, but without hostihty. Harran lay on th&^*oad leading 
from Damascus to die fords of the Euphrates and the 'H/ris, and so, 
despite Edith’s expectations, strangers were quite Sequent visitors to the 
city. Truly, they never stayed for any length of time. 

Old Tcrah was so dehghted with his new house that Ab-Ram’s face 
clouded. He was ashamed of his sorrow, for, ill a moth a garment o|rust 
iron, so sorrow eats away the toul of a man. It Was wortli eaLdurin^much 
in order to hear his fathqf’s Mppy laughter. Tciali had Jhimself unpacked 
his ‘collections, which before departfre frap Ur had been wra^ed in 
felt, rushes, and soft fleeces, then sewn ujkin woveift rushes, and left packej 
for nine moTiths. Now he would let no one else touch them, but desired 
everybody to be present and share in his raptures. As the golden glitter of 
goblets and the sparine of jewels inerted, the old man enjoyed anew the 
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delights possession.Vle set out his treasures on shelves, so that he could 
his eyes on thcml Milcah, the slave-girl Balaf and Sur, whom Ab- 
had given to Terati as personal servant, stared in astonishment, with 
wide-open eyes. Nahor\ ud Ab-Ram, though indifferent to the beautiful, 
useless trifles, ga&d with satisfaction at their father’s radiant faie. Eliezer 
came in 'and, casting hardly a glance at the shelves, exclaimed; ^ 

‘Live for ever, my^ord! In Harran owf old god Nannar-Sin reigns. I 
have been to the temple and heard the priests singing: 

^ a 

“Father Nanhar, our Lord Anu, great ruldr of the gods. 

Father Nannar, dur Lord Anu, great ruler of the gods.” ’ 

‘Blessed be thy head, Eliezer!’ Terah hurried sef. down the casket he 
was holding and, raising liis^ right hand, began to intone*in his cracked, 
aged voice; 

‘Father Nannar, J.ord of Ur, great ruler of the gods; 

Father Nannar, perfect one, most glorious ruler of the gods.’ 

Taking a breath to fill the lianging sack of his belly, Nahor hypo- 
critically J)ut unctuously joined in with his fatlUr. Fo| they both remem- 
bered how, twenty-jix years ago,* the singing«iof this hymn h^^d been 
punished with death, and^the bricks bearing the image of the moon-god 
had been chiselled out of the wSUs of the temple of Ur, so that the image 
of the Babylonian Marduk might be set iij" Jts place. Without knowing it, 
they had arrived at a city in wliich the ok' god of their yq,uth reigned as 
in past days. Witliout doubt he liimself hard brought them here, invisibly 
guiding them from his silver boat. 

Unable t(i take part in the joyous chorus, Ab-Ram went out into the 
courtyard. The fount^ was splashing as though deriding his affliction. 
‘Of a truth,’ he thought, ‘deKions are making sport of me. Now they 
^ have found their god again, neither my father nor my brother will depart 
from this city.’ t 

‘Came heic,* my sonr Ab-Ram,’ Tei^ called to him from <hc 
chamber. ‘Coma here, ^e must make a^ouptiful offering to the old 
god. ^ 

• *We havdMciothing tto miakc li)untiful offerings from, fathei*** Nahor 
made the practical observation. 

‘But we still have enough to be able to spare seven bullocks for the good 
old god. What arc you looking s^^ gloomy^, for, ^b-Ram? Is your god 
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jealous of bullocks for Nannar^in? Tell him not tcjbe jealous. Natmar-Sin 
was esteemed by us before we knew your god. Rejoice with your 
my son. By the silver moon, I shall work again. TAhall carve an image^V 
the priests of Harran finer tha9i any I have madu before. I $hall make tn a 
god sailing in his boat. I shall give it as a gift &dm the TU just finish 

setting out these beautiful tilings of mine, and then wc*ll go together to 
the tempfc to make an obeijjince to N^nnar-Sin. ? . . Careful, Milcah! 
That is the most valuable goblet of all. It comes f^m the island of Crete. 
Beautiful dancers, aren't they? Edith, your brother’s wife, looked at it once, 
but she was only interested in the dressis. Oh!* He silddenly cried out and'' 
sat down, or rather, dropped heavily on to a Bench. 

‘What is the matter, father?’ his two sons asked anxiously. 

‘Something;has riln into my foot There must have been a thorn in 

the wool. Tins jush matting is full of pridkles. But no matter. It hurt a 
little, but it will pass lu a moment. We’ll go and make our obeisance to the 
old god How it bums ... it bums . . .* ^ ^ 

‘Deign to show me your foot, my fatlier. Perhaps a scorpion has bitterf 
you?’ 

‘It must be a thorn. . Yes, look; but first take this goblet, Ab-Ram, 
and set it up . . . tfp . . there . . .’ 

Before Ab-Ram couTd reach out his hand*the golden vessel fell from 
his father’s grasp and r»lled with a loi^ rattle over the pavement. The 
sound was accompanied by rustle in the scattered rushes. Sur sprang 
across to see what was movi * . 

‘Oh! A snikei’ he whispert^, turning palef. 

A small grey snake made in swift zigzags towards the door. 

Old Terah was lying on his couch, dying. In vain did his sons summon 
the priest-doctors, the priest-necromancers, the pAests who could unbind 
spells. Casting greedy eyes on Terah^s valuable possessions, which 
glittered on the shelves with a wealth wor^y of a royal palace, they 
allied ‘kupurru’, rubbing the body in order f o drive out the poisin. As 
they did so they sang solemnly and incensed tne couch sef en timps seven 
times. Quartering a yeafling lymb, Ab-Ram ^id Nahdt laid tlie steaming 
flesh on the sick man, and set heside hjm se\Ai cakes hurriedly cocked in 
ashes. The priests who could unbind spells exclaimed: ‘Let body go ftr 
body, blood for blood. May the gods graciously accept the substitution. 
Lay the heart at the head, the kidnpys under the loins, the liver on the 

B 
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bdly, the brsiin on the ipm O. gods, deign to receive head for head, 

for shodders, backbone for backbone . . .’o 
/^yWtaneously the prognosticators by omens considered various 
^^:^es. Into a glass vcsshl they poured fiik ashes, then water; and when 
the water stood avd the ^es fell to the bottom they threw a h^dful of 
pearls intp^the vessel. They augured from the sheep's liver, from the sick 
man’s nose, ear, and ^excrement. All the omens were unpropifious, and 
Kahor quietly sent for frie city's weeping women, for them to begin their 
lamentations as soon as the dying man’s eyes closed. 

Though his face was blue, and changed, Terah son of Nahor was still 
conscious. He convulsively clutched the teraphim in his hands, not letting 
them go despite the violent shuddering of his body. He clung to the 
guardians of the tribe like a drowning man to a bodt. Wi^h his eyes he 
nought for Ab-Ram. His son^bent over him in despair; If he could but 
pour his own healthy, masculine strength into die dying man! Woe! 
Woe! There is no greater unfeappmess than the death of a father. A father's 
death is a torch going out in the darkness. 

1 fm afraid, son,' the sick man whispered, hardly moving his lips. *1 am 
afraid of your god ' 

A}>-Rai^ was not surprised tc find that at his hour of death Terali son 
of Nahor was no longer tfiinking of the Nannar-Sm he had jusE been 
eatoUing, and he said as tenderly ^fs he could; 

‘Fear nof, fiither. He is just . . .' 

‘I am afraid of justice. I have not done al^'thing good.' 

He shivered as he groaned, and Ab-Ra(|i reahsed that justice can be 
harsh. His heart was tom at the sight of his dying father trembling before 
justice. O, if only the Lord, the Lord Most High, would mercifully 
pardon! But justice - he thought - knows no mercy. 

‘Your god is graciouS to you.^ Ask him for me ' 

‘I implore Him to let His justice flame forth over me, not over you,’ 
Ab-Ram fiercely exclaimed 

‘Ycfiir god is gntdous to fou,’ Terah repeated in a sinking voice. 

He c£»sed his^yes and la;]J motionless. His nhgers clutching the teraphim 
were the colour of a corpsl All the elders the® tribe had already been 
infonn&d of the misfor^^ and^ere crowded in the courtyard. The 
weeping women were waitihg outside the door. 

’My sons, Ab-Ram, Nahor!' the dying man suddenly called, opening 
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‘We arc here, father,* they both ref&d. 

‘The men of the tJibe ... are they here?* 

‘We are,* they answered in chorus. 

‘Listen ... to my . . . last vJords. Blessings b«on your heads. May the 
dew pf iicaven and the fatness of the earth be in yotu: service, and an 

abundance of corn and wine My blessing on my son AbJlam. . . . 

Pay heed to him, for to him J*pass the succession^. .*. My son Nahor . . . 
Listfen to thy brother * 

‘I will, father,* Nahor assured him fervently. 

They knelt one on each side of thfe couch^ joining hands over their 
father *s^breast, from which Ab-Ram had tlirown off the sheep*s carcass. 
The tribesmen standing in the courtyard knelt down and bowed their 
heads to the ground, in token that they would respect the dying inan*s 
will. Terah triec^to say sometliing more, bht he was seized with a spasm. 
His eyes rolled, his lips foamed. The deathgrattle ^sounded in his throat. 
Streaming with tears, Nahor signed to the weepirjg women to approach. ^ 
Terali, son of Nahor, was dead. 

The body was dipped into melted honey and oil, so that all its members^ 
might be soaked in tli^liquid. Then tlic*arnis and legs were folded and 
tied in the position of a child in its mother’s woiRb, and the corpse was 
tightly swathed. The fJtc was left uneq^^ered, so that all the tribe might 
take farewell of its clhef, givir^, him the kiss of peace. The men approached 
one after another in order o .ige and kinsliip, praising the virtues of the 
dead man, his intelligence anil experience, before toucliing the face with 
their lips. They exalted him because he had been as wise as if he liad Uved 
a hundred years, or two hundred. The weeping women hoWed, rent their 
garments, shed their own tears over his head, •and tore their hair. The 
tumult they raised drowned even the nojse of the squealing pipes played 
by the pipers. I'he singers lamented: 

‘The silver cord is loosed, and the goldej bowl is broken; the dust 
returns to the earth as it was^ 

‘Woe, woe, to the line r^t is lacking in elden.#, . llte godfc^ ^e not 
gracious unto it. . . . 

‘The hoary head is a crown of gloFfi^ lon^ lifg is a blessing. 

‘Broken^ls the golden vessel filled with a hundred years of wisdom.’ 

The last to take farewell of the dead Terah was his grandson Lot, son of 
Haran. He had known nothing of his grand&ther’s sudden illness and 
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death, for h^ had been away firoiti the camp. The blessing had passed him 
by* He wept Bfie a child as he bent over the rigid features. 

When they had all passed, Terah’s &cc was covered with a white linen 
korhief, the entire bod)jLwas wrapped in‘^a shroud anointed with per- 
fiitnes, and <^hen ne^^ woven rush matting. Eliezer retugied and 
informed'Ab-Ram that the house had been purchased as he had com- 
manded. It had cost tw^ hundred silver shekels. Ab-Ram noddeS without 
speaking. Several of the Hebrews had already dug a grave in one comer 
^pf tj?e courtyard, for according to custom the body must be buried the 
same day, before sunset. The borfbm and sides of the grave were lined 
with flagstones. Finally the folded body was laid in the grave ^d sur- 
rounded with all that might be of service to it in the land of shades. 
Negligent kinsmen had been kndWn to put damaged articlf^s and broken 
vessels into a grave, but Ab-*k.am and Nahor desired <l;hat their father 
should take all that w^as mej^^t precious, and all the things in which he 
® delighted. So they putj. at his head the golden goblet with the dancing 
women, a large onyx goblet, and a small goblet of white clay as hard as 
glass and as thin as an eggshell. The handsome stiletto with a handle carved 
^ the shape of a goat clambering over a bunch of grapes formed of pearls 
wasplace(fat liis side. The ujicnsiJs were filled witl^ wine, honey, and milk; 
the bread of mourning, kneaded differently from eyeryday bread, rested 
on a valuable carved platW. Thrn all was covered with flagstones, and 
the grave was filled in with earth firmly trodden down. When the god 
Nannar-Sin sailed into the sky that evening he saw no trace of Terah, the 
energetic, lively old man whose anger was s^’ortlived, and who had a great 
love of beauty and freedom. The morning sun had seen him living and 
happy, setting;; out his beloved treasures in his new house; but before 
sunset he had departed frCm this world. Such is the mortal human lot! 

In the camp, several'oxen w^re slaughtered to provide a banquet for 
the tribesmen; the women hurriedly baked the bread of mourning, which 
was then distributed. Terah['^ nearest kinsmen, Ab-Ram, Nahor, and Lot, 
did nSt take part*ia the fuycral repast. They were bound to fast strictly 
for seven days. bui!Si||f this period they dranfc^nly water, and ate meagrely 
of bread. They sat motiorfess on^ashes, ii| garments rent from top to 
bqftonj^ with their shaven Jieads sprinkled with ashes, and with bare feet. 
They welre silent. From time to time they cried out in unisoiP. ‘Alas, my 
&ther I Woe> woe! Thou hast departed firom us, father. The delight of our 
eves has gone out. Our joy is dead.* 
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The scvcn-day fast after a death was of gteat importance; even priests, 
who in general wefe freed ftom mourning, did not eat meat offerings 
during this period. When the fast was over, there still remained a peni- 
tential mourning, lasting thirty days. During ^ this time the kinsmen of 
the departed might not wash, cut their hair, tend theif beards, mend their 
rent garjients, have relations with a woman, or set^wine to their lips: for 
wine is the symbol of joy. 

?^ahor and Lot found the fast difficult to endure, and so tlieir sighs grew 
more and more mourgiful. But Ab-Ram was glad, for the enforced silence ^ 
gave him ample time for thought. Vlis thoughts were oppressive and 
involved. His sincere filial sorrow was linked with a vague feeling of 
guilt. Had he not^been thinking angrily, only a monient before the 
misfortune fUme upon them: ‘My famer will never want to leave this 
city.* A hostile Vernon had caught up the son’s thoughts, and the father 
would indeed remain. He would remain fiy evcii 

Father was here, and now he is not. In the spring the tree will put fortji* 
green shoots and tw igs will blossom again. But the man who is dead 
will not rise again. Idis body will begm to stink ahnost before it is laid in 
the grave; it will^well and turn into 4png, the dung will turn into dust« 
The ^oul of the man will go to the mournful place the Chaldeans call 
Aral, while the Hebrews call it Sheol. Both names have the one meaning: 
the abysm, the depth?. There the sc^ls of the departed sojourn like 
impotent larvae, completely ji^oid of strength and feeling. From time to 
time, firom to age, the shence of the depfhs is disturbed by some echo 
of great events occurring in the world. Then die dead ask one another: 
‘Did you hear?* Their voice is as feeble as die rustle of leaves on a tree at a 
time of heat. So they remain, feeding on dust and ashes, Waiting . . . for 
what? No one knows. Enduring, Why? That, toj), no one knows. 

Miserable is the existence spent in waiting beyond the grave. Who 
would long for such a state, who would aspire to it? Man was created for 
something different. Ab-Ram’s memory revved pictures such as ^e had 
never seen, sounds such as ear had never heard, thing} whicl^ne had 
descried without imde^stanAing, had surveyed withqut compr^ending. 
The brilliance and the rainbow, immortayty, clarity, the freedom of 
beings made in the image of God. . ^ What vms left of all that? Misery 
and dung.T . . Ab-Ram wept bitterly, not only over his dead father, but 
over himself, over all humanity. It seemed to him that the story of the 
world, which he had once seen in a vision, was one of the same penitential 
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mouttung as Jm and Nahor’s» and Lot’s, sitting in sackdoth with 
ashes on their heajjk Would this punishment nevdt be ended? Would 
man, once so noKlc a creature, always bc^bom in order to die?’ 

On the thirtietiPi day o£mouming Nahor said: 

My brother i ask you, as head of the tribe, what yorj intend 

to do now.’ 

It is the rainy ^seasoiy’ Ab-Ram answered. ‘The rain is drumming on 
the roofi. I and^^my people shall pass the rainy season in Harxan, but I have 
Coxm to dislil/*e the city which robbed us of our fat]^er, and I shall journey 
as before to s^^ek a suitable spot in which I can glorify tlie true Lord.* 

So I cxpcctsi^ed,* Nahor said. ‘Grind a madman between grindstoi?es, you 
will not separ^hj^e madness from him. I have a request to make of you, 
brother.’ 

-Make vcPjur request, my brother Nahor.’ 

^Vou are head of the tnb^ Permit me to remain here. I am afraid of 
^ further wandering. The gods have granted me a little strength, I feel 
better here tjhan I did while joumeymg. My legs no longer bend beneath 
me like the leaves of the sweet-flag. I am afraid of losing my newly 
freoovered strength. Allow me to temam, Ab-Ram. Yojir god commands 
you. Do as he desires. I do not know your god. Ian satisfied with opr old 
god Nannar-Sin. This valley is fertile, the pasturage abundant, water is 
plentiful, the people seem to be 'vi\:ll-disposed. We have this house which 
you bought so that our father’s body mif-ht he in its own soil. I wiU 
remain here and watch over our father’s grave.’ 

'Let it be as you desire, Nahor.’ 

‘May Ab-Ram be blessed! The gods have given yo^ yj^^'erstandmg. 
You are wise| you are good. I thank you.’ i < 

‘Son of Haran, I cxnect you, too, desire to remai^ hr^** Ab-Ram 
turned to Lot. ^ ( } 

, His nephew reddened, disconcerted by the question, f 

T ipow not. Uncle Atf -Ram ... I would rather gj|) with you 

Truly, y know pot I will come and say immediately".’ 

‘Go then and ask your woman what she eftsire?.’ 

Ashamed, burning to thd^ars, Lot went out. Nahor gave his brother 
aubimpforing look: 

‘1 have not yet said all. 1 have another request to make of you, 
Ab*Ram.’ 

‘Reveal it I suppose you are concerned about the division of the cattle 
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and the possessions? Take of the herds and of all tht goods as much as you 
wish/ 

1 thank you again. You gu^d me against want, good brother. A forest 
ass is a prey for the lion, a poor man is the passage of thd ricL . . . But 
I was noi thinking of cattle. The wisdom of man is kno^ by his patience. 
Have padjpnce to hear my speech to the end. Will ypu take the*teraphim 
with you, Ab-Ram?* 

‘"f he teraphim?’ Ab-Ram repeated slowly. He had not thought of this 
question until now. 

* ‘They belong to you as head of the ttibel It your right to take them. 
But you have your god. Perhaps you are no longer concerned with the 
teraphim? If you are^not, then give them to me. You will be doing me a 
great kindncs«» ... It is fearful for me to%e left without the teraphim, and 
surely you do nt)t iieed them?* 

‘Give me time to tliink over what you hijire said, brother Nahor.* 

They were both silent. Ab-Ram sat on the gsound, wrapped in hj;^ « 
cloak. Nahor gazed at him anxiously. That gaze was oppressive to Ab- 
Ram, so he threw tlie edge of his cloak over his head. In the closeness of 
his own breath, e^jtirely cut off from Ijis surroundings, he thought. He® 
felt thjt he ought to sc^: ‘Take, brother NjiJior, our father's teraphim. 
You judge rightly that I do not need them, since ^ confess another God 
infinitely more powerffil than they.’ Sd he should say, but the words 
would not come to liis lips, . 'ad he Inmself was alarmed at this inward 
opposition, realised that he must give an answer not only to his brother 

but to himself, and that the ^estion being set him really was: ‘Do you 
believe in God, Ab-Ram? In the God who called thee and led thee safely 
out from Ur? If so, what do the teraphim mean to you? Wkat man lights 
his way with a rushlight in the sun? Give them fo your brother as quicldy 
as you may. 

‘But if you do not believe, then forget all about the Lord, forget what 
old Nergal-Sar revealed to you, and what Icp-Sin perished for.^Bow 
d«wn with others to the god Shamash, the god Nannar-^, the goddess 
Ishtar, the goddess Daipkin :, the gods Marduk, £a, Anu, £n Lih Make 
them sacrifices, enrich the greedy priests, werf spells against demons, and 
keep the teraphim. Well?’ 

He gazeef t^umbly at the white woven material barring him off from 
the world. Meanwhile, outside the rain had stopped, the wind had driven 
away the clouds, and the sun was shining. Ab-Ram gazed at it numbly 
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through the camd-hair. It seemed crimson, as though it were setting. A 
pale red disc. Around it the gloom continued, ^o long as he could 
remember he had been fond of the terapl]^. The clumsy stone images, 
that looked as though they had been washed by a stream, personified the 
line, his fathers, grand&tnen, greatgrandfathers. How many generations 
befim aiid after thq Flood had died holding them in their ha^ds, just ^ 
hh father Terah had? Ij^ow hard it was to^art with all one’s past. Must he 
necessarily choose? Either the Lord, or the tcraphim? Could he not keep 
them both? 

*No, you cannot. Enough of tfiis procrastination, Ab-Ram. One may * 
set no one else as equal beside the Lord. Do you believe?’ 

‘I believe . . .’ ^ 

He flung off his doak; his Jprov was beaded with sweaf. 

‘I wiU give you our father’s teraphim, brother Nahorf They are yours.* 

Nahor all but clioked wi|h joy 

, ‘Such words are a golden apple in a silver leaf.* He could not believe 
his fortune. He tenderly took up both the images and pressed them to his 
chest. 

‘One ttog I ask you, Nahor.^Until I have departed from Harran, tell 
no one that I have given them to you. Neither |Dour wife, nor any of the 
servants.’ 

‘1 shall tell no one, my brothft:, Ab-Ram.* 

‘So you will not be ren;iaining here?* Milcah asked het sister-in-law. 

Edith, as elegant as usual and ghtteriAg with ornaments, shook her 
head. 

‘Lot, my husband, has decided to go with Ab-Ram,* she said artfully. 
T am glad of that, fo^ Tdo not like Harran at all. It is all one to live in 
such a dty or in a tent.* 

‘I like it here,* Milcah\ admitted, ‘but I don’t like staying here alone 
witl^ahor. What am 1 1<^ do if he dies? He has been rather better of late, 
but always complainjbg that he is very weak. What shall I do? Roma 
is bad, Tabeh disobedient^ Bala is stupid. Al^Ra^i is our goel, but he will 
go fiu: away and will nen^owaanything at all of what has happened 

US-* 

She sighed and said no more, for Edith’s face clearly reveUed that she 
was quite unconcerned. 

'Nahor has told me,’ Mi]cah began again after a moment, ‘that you 
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will wander along the shore of the Great Sea. Your father, O wife of my 
brother, comes fron# the coastal city called Surri, so \ have been toli 
Perhaps you will see that dty^and your kinsmen?’ 

‘It is true,* Edith proudly confirmed, ‘that mv father’s line comes from 
the city <if Surri, a city as great as Babylon, and sl> wealthy that it is known 
to all the )yorld as the mart of the nations. My father yas a great ftierchant. 
He had a hundred slaves whet^y and night brought up from the sea- 
llpttom the shellfish used in the making of purple. Yet even if Ab-Ram 
son of Tcrah should d^ve his herds un^r the gates of that city, I shalkiot 
sec my father’s city, nor shall I seek out my kinsmen * 

‘Why not?’ Milcah asked in astonishment. 

The copper-hairc^ woman’s features went hard. 

‘I would Ixfashamcd to enter the city of Surri as the wife of a herdman 
stinking of goats. . . .* 

‘You red-haired lizard! A herdman is of 5|jiore value than a merchant!’ 

‘To a heifer or a sheep, but not to me.* 

Sarai anomted all her body with perfumed oils, for she was expecting 
that Ab-Ram wojild summon her as i|^ the past to the comnjon couch.# 
The time of moumingtwas over. But he did no^ do so, and the sharp, 
pungent scent of myjch vainly tilled the women’s part of the tent. Hagar 
smiled derisively. In her anger Sarai waS near to tears. 

Knowing nothing of this, 'absorbed in his own cares, Ab-Ram tossed 
sleeplessly on,his couch. He felt depressed and unhappy. He was disgusted 
with himself for having askeePNahor not to reveal that he had given him 
the teraphini. Was it that he feared the discontent of the tribe more than 
the anger of the Lord? Instead of concealing his deed, hi should have 
profited by the opportunity to proclaim pubhTdj the glory of the Lord 

of Hosts, his confidence in Him, and his faith He had not done so, 

for he was a coward, unworthy of the favour he had been shown. And 
so the Lord had departed from him. Now xtb-Ram was alone. Ij[e had 
abandoned the guardian tribal gods, and had ofiended tl^ Lord.^ 

Half asleep, half aw^e, lie thought he was standing on the very edge 
of an abyss, on a chfr washed froim belov^ with water, and ready to 
crumble at ayy moment. He wanted to cry out with alarm, but could mot 
utter a soimd. He remembered chat once, in a similar despair, he had 
stretched out his hand in the darkness and die Lord had taken his hand, 
had led him out in safety. Today He would no longer do so, for He was 
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justijr angcml. Then again it seemed to him that he was his own father 
Terah, tlat he was dying, and convulsively dutch&g the teraphim to his 
chest But both the images slipped horn his hands, and weredost. 

He lay in' his torment a long dme, but at last be fell asleep. He was 
awakened by a chll: * 

^Ab-Ram! Ab-I^am!’ 

, *Here am I!’ he anfovered, half awal^ rubbing his eyes. He did not 
know who had called him, or what he had been called for. Had a lion 
attacked the herd? 

^Here am I!* he repeated. But there was no one. The rushlight was*" 
burning evenly. He must have dreamed it, he thought, as he tri?d to get 
off to sleep again. 

‘Ab-Ram! Ab-Ram!' ^ 

Now he started up, fully awake. He lisj^ned. Perl&ps he had been 
visited by the spirit ofhis fa|her? But the dead have no voice, and besides, 
Terah son of Nahor bad in the grave all that he needed. 

‘Ab-Ram! Ab-Ram!* 

The voice sounded more and more powerfully, until it was roaring, 
yet all around was a silence so profound that all the ^orld seemed to be 
hushed in expectation. His hair stood on end like^ brush. Now he Realised 
'Whose was the voice. 

‘Blessed art thou, Ab-Ram. .^. . I will bless fitem that bless thee and 
curse tem that cuneth thee, and in thee s^all all families of the earth be 
blessed. . 



PART TWp 

FLESH ^ND BLOpD 


1 

In Strange Land. 

A CCURSED WAS THE DROUGHT THAT YEAR! THE t6rRBNT THE CARAVAN 
jL^had been mr.king for proved to be dried up. In vain were wells dug 
along the stony bed. The ground went ddfk with the sub-surface moisture, 
but nol;a drop of water r^peared. The deluded^ cattle bellowed. The bulls 
pawed the earth with ihein, hooves, scattering the soil and thrusting their 
muzzles into the sand ill search of watef. The women lamented aloud. 
The thirsty children wept. Blind old Igal, son of Eser, started when he 
heard his nam^ called. , 

‘It is I, Ab-R^m son of Terlh. They say of you, Igal, that you know 
how to find water.' 

‘Live for ever, my lord! Truly, I knew once, long ago .# . fifty years 
ago.' 

‘Try now. We have no water.’ 

‘My lord, command diat I be led whither I say, and give me your 
staff.' 

Ab-Ram touched the old man’s hand with his stafi, tj^e staff jDF the 
shepherd and chief. Igaljook it in both hands, holding it out horizontally 
before him. Eliezer and Sur led him fo<h. He, went off along tfc; dry bed 
of the stream. He halted with bowed head, sunk gi profound medifktio^ 
The staff qiSvcred gently in his hands. 

‘There is no water here,' he declared. ‘It is a pity to waste time here.' 

Supported on both sides he strode swiftly forward, making for a chain 
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of hills lying to tlic west. At times he halted and sniffed, streching out his 
nede as though striving to descry something. Al^Ram and Lot walked 
bdiind him silently. The drovers drove ^e cattle and flocks after them, 
diough the beasts lay down in the dry channel and did not want to move. 

Igal walked more' and more briskly; he stretched out his> hands as 
though'the staff wfxe straining towards something in the distance. 

^We'rc going uphiljks* Lot anxiously relnarked. ‘There will be no water 
on the hill.* 

’«»Quiet There may be a spring among thc^rocks.* 

The plain they were moving across was withered. The early spring 
month of Sivan, which customarily covers the earth with geeen, was 
barely half over; what would happen in the summejr, seeing that the grass 
was already yellow, and thc^ streams empty? The previous year's autumn 
rains had failed. In vain were sacrifices off^d up in ^ the cities. With 
the aid of auguries tke priq^ts of Chaldea, Babylon, Assyria, and Canaan 
had sought for the ccimmals who through their unpunished crimes had 
provoked the anger of the gods. Many people thus indicated by the 
auguries (and out of favour with the priests) had perished, yet the drought 
continued. The spring rains had^been awaited with longing, but they had 
been insuflicient and over ^^iolent. The earth wa^as dry as a rock;, streams 
of water had flowed over the surface or had chaiu^elled out gulleys with- 
out soaJ^g into the soil. And ihen, through all the lands that surround 
the dem| in a half moon, and through the land already known as Negeb 
or Dry Land, passed a shudder of alarm, die spectre of hunger, of thirst. 
‘Unde Ab-Ram!* Lot muttered. ‘UncA; Ab-Ram! The dogs!’ 

Several tawny camp mongrels that dragged persistently behind the 
caravan weilc running past them, tearing ahead towards a wall of vegeta- 
tion that showed darl^ on the rise. 

‘They have scented water,’ Ab-Ram muttered back with relief. 

They were going uphill, yet old Igal hastened along so hurriedly that 
thosf supporting him couM barely keep pace. At last he halted outside an 
andet^t stock pndosure walled with rocla. Ab-Ram ran his eyes over die 
interior with a look of disillusionment: he could ^lee no well here. As they 
entered they were greeted ^th whining, baying, and snarling. The dogs 
)^ere%ghting a pack of jackals, which evidently regarded the enclosure 
their territory. Whild some fought the dogs, others leaped desperately 
at the wall, trying to escape. 

‘There must be water here somewhere, there arc so many of them.’ 
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Blind Igal ran across almost to the opposite wall of the enclosure* A 
heap of brushwood Ind thorns flung down in one comer was covered 
with a dry roof of last-year grass. A thick layer of dust had turned it into 
an impenetrable crust. Through that crust their senses were Struck by the 
fresh feehof water. A cistern! The dogs were alftady lamping eagerly, and 
they snarled when the men tried to drive them off. ^ 

The cistern was deep; withcHjt doubt it had b3^n bored centuries ago. 
Iijo one had visitetf it for a long time; the last-year water was still there, 
protected from evaporation by the covering. Only now did the blind 
’ man feel tired, and he lay down on tfie grass., Ab-Ram gave orders for 
the men to range themselves round the cistern so that the cattle should 
not stampede to get to it, trampling one another and spoiling the water. 

It was drawn tip in skin b^s and poured iiy:o the stone troughs set along 
the walls of the enclosurS It was not easy to establish some order in 
watering the animals and tnen distributing^water.to the human beings, 
but at last all had drunk their fill. The water was *very stale, but no onq j 
took any notice, for they were all suffering from thirst. The watered 
flocks and herds lay down, packed close together in the enclosure. Only 
then were the cancels watered. MeanwJ^ile, dusk fell. By the last gleams • 
of dayjight brushwood md prickly brancTies jvere hurriedly cut down to 
form a barrier at the«entrance. A fire was lighted in the middle of the 
enclosure, for thougjh flie day had been hot the night pron^d to be 
chilly. Ab-Ram went to arouse Igal and lead liim to the fire. 

‘You posses? ^ gift/ ft® said to the old man, in a tone of deep 
respect. 

‘The gods have taken my eyes from me, but they have allowed me to 
see water,* the blind man laughed. 

‘Igal, do you see any new cistern or well on bur further journey?* 

The old man paused for thought. 

‘I know not, Ab-Ram. I must go far away trom ttus water betorc l can 
scent other water. I counsel you to remain Sere a few days so tl^t the 
animals can rest, and when we depart, to fill all the skins y^ou possess with 
water.* 

There was no room to pitch the tents in the enclosure, so evefybo^y 
lay on the*ground, covered with their cloaks. The women separate, the 
men separate; the children with the women. Except for the guards posted 
at the entrance, they all fell asleep as soon as they lay down. It was not for 
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them to be anxious about what would follow. It was for the head of the 
tribe to provide them with water tomorrow and^fter^ just as he had 
provided it today. 

*Thc task of the head of the tribe . . Ab-Ram could not sleep, he was 
tormented with aiixiety. tether should he lead the tribe which had been 
cntrustcd*to him? \^Tiat was he really seeking? He had wandejed into a 
t»untry dried up, wate|Vss, perhaps simply ^ order to bring them all to 
disaster. For a long time now Ab-Ram had been feelihg like a man who 
hadclost his road and had swerved from the objec^ of his journey. Until 
the departure from Harrau everything had been intelligible. He had gone ' 
out from the city of the moon-god beloved of his people, to sear^-h for a 
suitable spot in which to proclaim the glory of the True God. So he 
himself had said to Nahor. That was why he h^ gone southward. He had 
passed by enchanting Damascus, lost m flojfers, washed with streams 
flowing down from the evcf^asting snows c/t Molmt Hermon; past the 
pleasant Lake of Galilqe ghttering like a turquoise amid a ferdle humid 
region; past the beautiful valley of Esdrelon, like a strong ass lying in a 
stall; past the river Jordan, flowmg with water muddy and yellow from 
^frrtile slime; past banks abundaijfly overgrown witli^, trees. ... He had 
passed all these places hurripdlyl shortening the tilts, as though pursued 
or himself pursuing. What did he want? Among the Jands he had traversed 
were thq^so few spots both fh^e and fertile, ^ell watered, where he 
could hl|||Hkt down and begun the work to which he felt called? Had 
he not rating fled before the^burden that was falling on his jhoulders? As 
he approached every hill, had he not expected that beyond it he would 
meet someone who would take up that work for him? 

An unexpected hum of talk broke mto his bitter meditations. Beyond 
the thorn barrier a strangd voice shouted: ‘In the name of the gods of this 


country, let me in.’ 

Wc have axes in our hands and selected bows,' Eliezer's voice replied. 
Ab-^Ram started to his Veet and ran to the entrance. An unknown 
caravan^was endeavouring to force its way inside the enclosure. 

*Your feet vmi not enter here,’ he shouted. ‘Tjiere is not room even 
for a single ass. Depart!’ , 


^Whb is it that speaks^Eus?’ , 

AbdRam son of Terah, head of the tribe of the sons of Ebc^. And who 


ate you?’ 

1 am Sarug son of Ephraim, a merchant of Byblos, a poor merchant 
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who has been robbed by thieves. I have one or two mm with me and 
one or two asses. Let four servant enter, my lord. I am a&aid of the lions, 
and my beasts and men are very thirsty. Is there still water in the dstem?’ 

‘How do you know about Bie cistern?* 

1 halted here last year. By the god whom yc^ confess, let me in.’ ' 

Ab-^Ram looked about him. Though the enclosure was filled with 
people an3 animals, with goodwill it could accoj^^odate a few more. 

‘Remove the brushwood,’ he ordered, ‘and throw it on the fire.’ 

Tile dry grasses burst into flame. By its light Sarug son of £phi|ipi 
» rode in; he was a cofpulent, healthy^lookin^ man, quite well attired. 
Behind Jbim his servants led in not one or two but twelve asses loaded 
with sacks of goods. 

‘Merchant ©f Byfflos,* Ab-Ram angrily exclaimed, you said you had 
been robbed and had onlyVne or two asseV* 

‘I do not see any axes an A selected bows in your hands,’ the merchant 
replied affably, not in the least discountenanced. 

‘Why do your sacks stink so?* 

‘It is the natural s( ent of my goods.’ 

The Hebrews and their animals jostled and pressed together. The 
merchant’s load occup^j^d almost as irfuch sjiace as his asses.» Ab-Ram 
regretted that he had^let in the uninvited guest; iJUt how could he have 
left him witliout water> 

Next morning he learned that the stmiang sacks contamed ||mbstancc 
called hemar (which the Greeks of the future were to call asphalt, and 
other nations*bitumen, or eaith-pitch). The* dark brown, porous blocks 
came from the Salt Lake. Sarug son of Ephraim was carrying it to Egypt, 
where it was highly valued. 

‘Egypt, or, as you call it, Musraim,’ the merchant explamed to Ab-B^am 
‘has either wood nor pitch. Only gold and wh&t grow in abundance 
there. And they need large quantities of pitch for caulking their boats and 
embalming their dead. The poorest of the dead,’ he added; ‘for the bodies 
of the wealthy are embalmed in cedar resin brought from the motSitains 
of Lebanon. I prefer to trade in cheaper goods, which ha^e a reaAer sale. 
I travel to Egypt every year.’ 

‘You carry a convenient commodity - no tidbit for thieves.’ • 

‘I carry upt only pitch,’ Sarug protested energetically. ‘On two assd^ I 
am catiying Balm of Gilead, the gum called Adragant, and a very 
oil of tadanum.’ 
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‘A jgteat, a truly great possession! Whom did yoiDsell it to?* 

Im it behind in the city of Ur from which I come/ 

^You left it- behind? Ye gods! In additioA to oils and gum I also carry 
fine silks and jewds. L w|?l readily show them to you without ^hope of 
profit, for I know who buys what . . / 

have no need of jewels,’ Ab-Ram a^itted in an indifferent tone. 
‘If my father T^ah son of Nahor were stdl among the living he would 
be^pry interested in them. He esteemed masterly workmanship.’ 

‘Terah son of Nahor of the city of Ur?* the rficrchant exclaimed. ‘I . 
knew him. He bought golden vessels made in the island of Creje from 

me, five or six years ago He is dead? By the gods! He seemed so hale, 

so cheerful.’ 

‘A snake bit him and cut sh6rt his days. TlWvessels yon speak of I laid 
in his grave, for ne loved them.’ / 

j The merchant could not hide his astonishment: 

" ‘You did honour to your father as if he were a prmce.* 

Ab-Ram looked up abruptly, caught by a recollection. 

^ ‘My father gave you a slave m exchange for those vessels, did he not?* 
‘Yes. I accepted such a low payment m order t^^gratify your father.* 

" ‘It is your servant’s Opinion that the payment was excessive; but no 
more of that. The slave was call^ Shamir, if I riinember? Sarug son of 
fiphroiiBy you sell Shamir back to me?’ 

‘The ungracious gods did not warn me beforehand of your desire. I 
sold the slave Shamir some years ago to Syyionese mariners! I am a mer- 
chant, and I trade m everything that can be traded. Includuig slaves.* 
Ab-Ram \^s silent, dieted. The merchant tried to dispel his ill 
humour. • 

‘If the Sydonese mariilen return safely from their voyage to the farther 
end of the Great Sea - and your servant will know where to look for 
you - 1 will inform you so chat you may buy back the man you desire. 
Meanwhile, have a look at my siUa. They will rejoice your eyes and those 
ofy«?^%ii>sme4.* 

no time,* Ab-Ram repljed. 

^ist that you look today. We shall find a convenient time as 
^^W^^gether to Igypt.’ 

sttfi not journeying to Egypt.’ 

‘^Wittdier, then?* 
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Whither? Ab-Ram did not answer. For he himself, this erring, lost 
wanderer, the negli^mt steward of a great Cause, did not know whither 
he was going. ^ 

'There is only one road you can take, and that leads tb Egypt/ the 
merchaijt declared. ‘You cannot return the you^have come, for if 
you do you will perish. Within a month you will pot find one drop of 
water in any cistern or in any Ijrrent. Wells are Hjore this country 
than a righteous nfan among judges. Rain will not fall «bre the month 
of Tishri, and by then the sun will have devoured everything. Profi^by 
the fact that you are tTie earliest of thi travellers; ere long this road will 
be thropged, for everybody will be fleeing into Egypt before the anger 
of the gods.* 

‘I have never beeA to Ebypt, I do not know the way. Is it far?’ 

‘Tomorrow v9ill see the\ew moon. If you hasten you may sec the next 
new moon in Egypt. The will show yoi^the road, and in any case we 
shall travel together. A good transaction, son of Tfrah: I will guide you* 
and you will protect me against thieves.* 

‘But will thev take us into subjection there? I departed from Chaldea 
when Hammurabi.son of Sin-Muballit planned to number us and impose* 
a tax. . 

Sarug laughed aloi^l: 

‘I know Babylon and^he son of Sin-Mubalht. I have ceased to journey 
with commodities to Babylon since the tax that was extracted from me 
swallowed up all my profits, Hammurabi is an avaricious dog. Other 
merchants still journey to Bsiylon, but they pretend to the inspectors 
that they have been robbed in the desert and so have no income. . . . That 
is a slippery and dangerous trick, I prefer not to try it. Tb$ world does 
not end at Babylon.* ^ 

‘So it is not customary to number the people in Egypt?* 

Sarug laughed again. 

‘They have numbered all their subjects several thousand years age^ and 
they repeat the numbering of people and cattle every himdred j^ears. I 
would not be surprised if they have numbered the crocodiles in th^ rivers 
and the frogs in the manhes. There are^orc kings* officials inltgypt than 
fellaheen, and as many scribes as there are reeds |jy the rivers. * 
two men aie at work, a third, an overseer, sits with a 
them . • / 

‘Not for anything will I go to Egypt!* Ab-Raxn exclaimed. 
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*Am I trying to persuade you to spend all your life there? Wheii we 
have passed the Bitter Lakes we shall enter the J^gyptlm district known as 
Qol&lben. The desert tribes often take refuge there before droughty and 
they are allowed to dwell in the land of Goshen for a whole year without 
p^^g taxes or bfiing»c(^pelled to work. It is a land fertile beyond 
bendT, In the north there are forests of palm trees which bear thick and 
luscious dates, ^ter fr^n the Nile, the Father of Rivers, runs* through 
canals into cver^art. There is a remarkafie abundance of grass.' 

«i^ui servant finds it strange that such fertile land is lent to unknown 
tribes, and nothing is demmded in^retum.’ 

‘The Egyptians have their reasons,* Sarug declared. ‘The land of Goshen 
borders on the desert. Out of the desert descend rogues and tliieves who 
steal the herds. The fellaheen are reluctant td do Anything to defend 
themselves, but; the tribes accepted as guests reht efficieftitly, defending 
their own possessions, ^t times they have eve/ driven the robbers afar off, 

, ^d there has been peace for a long period. Before the Egyptians do any 
good deed they always consider whether it will pay them.* 

^You tempt me, Sarug, and the withered grass all round us compels me 
fio pay heed to you. Yet hsten to me: We are a free people, valuing our 
liberty abdVe gold. No kmg of^cte earth has airtight over us. Answer 
smoerdy: if I enter mio Egypt, where, as you say, ^before long even the 
frogs and crocodiles wiU be numbered, to whom must I make my 
obeisaifre and declare my fidehty? Forgive my words, the words of a 
simple man. We are fond of our freedom.* 

‘The king of Egypt, who is called Phaipioh - which means the great 
dual line - you will not sec at all, for he dwells m the southern part of the 
country, and strangers have no access to him. He is regarded as a god. 
Which, for that matter, is'a common habit with kings They who govern 
the world are gods, diherent frpm the gods only m this, that they die. 
You will see and make your obeisance to the nomarch or royal governor; 


for country is divided into nomes, and each nome is governed by a 
nomarch The land of Goshen is within the nome of Suphtia, and the 
iomar& has his seat in the dty of Gesem (from which Goshen gets its 
2jpmei)> When you make your obei^ce, you will say: “1 have been driven 
j&Hl^^lpUght. 1 have ^nothing wherewith to feed my cattle. You have 
allow me to make use of them until my land«3uins green 
|^^$l%hich he will answer: “Graze your herds in peace.’* * 
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^es. I journey there every year, so I know. When next spring thcoppci 
again fall on these laAds, you will go to the nomarch and say: *^May' oui 
gods reward thy days for dy hospitality thou hast shown unto me. 1 
depart to my country so that everywhere I may proclaim the greatness 
of Phar2K)h.’* And dien you will depart.* 

‘But h<jw shall I say all this to him, when I jaioiiY not the *!EgypCiaa 
speech?* 

‘You are over-cautious, Ab-Kam son ot Terah. Know you not that the 
Babylonian speech is jpaown all over ^he world? The kings correspflRd 
in that speech, and every Egyptian official will understand what you say.* 

Ab-Ram thought it over, for he was not the man to take precipitate 
decisions. Whatever Sarug son of Epliraim might say, he realised tiat if 
he went to Egypt he wouVd be setting his i^ck in a yoke. That which he 
had not bee.i able to begin in the free expanses that belonged to no man, 
he would be all the less able \o aclneve m a qipuntry ordered, divided, and 
filled with royal officials. Then why should he go» there? Ah, if he Were 
only alone! But he was not alone. He was the head of the tribe. His first 
and most impoiiant duty was to safeguard his fellow tribesmen against 
hunger and want# He could still hcaii the women’s lament^ons, thc^ 
weeping of the childrei^thirsting for water, ^haj would he have done 
today if Igal had nofr discovered the cistern? And what would happen 
witliin a week, a mgntli, or two months? Who was responsible for the 
tribe coming to this spot? He. Ab-Ram, and no other. It was only just 
that now he should bear the piinishment. 

‘I will do as you counsel, Slug,’ he said aloud. ‘I will lead my tribe to 
Egypt.* 

‘When a sheep was asked whither it preferred to go: to tie slaughterer 
or the grass, it answered: “to the grass.” And so with you, Ab-Ram.* 

The merchant laughed aloud at liis jest, but Ab-Ram*s face remained 
overcast. 

lEdith, Lot’s wife, quickly found a means of making the meichant’s 
acquaintance, and even^of becoming to some extent fnendljr ^vith him. 
It was true that he did not come firom^the city of Surri, he dia notjenow 
her father who was engaged in the manufacture«)f purple; but he repiie- 
sented that^ame lost, wealtliy world, animated, fond of amusement, for 
which she persistently yearned. In order to please her, though Ab-Ram 
still evinced no desire to look at the merchant’s silks, Sarug son of Ephraim 
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Open his bales and to show everything he had with him. This 
greatly excited all the women in the comnAnity. They all, not 
^ml^uding old Noa, abandoned the pots tQ> crowd round the merchant, 
who slowly, with^undjLiom solemnity, untied the bales, hiside the outer 
sadcs of pitched canvas y/re other, leather bags; in the leather bags were 
yet othen, of linen, and wthin these there were smaller bundle^ wrapped 
in canvas as tightly as & infant is swaddlfd. Slowly, deliberately, Sarug 
unrolled the first wrapping, the second, the third, the fourth. . . . When 
th?Hvomen* s tension was strainedgto the utmost swiftly removed the 
last wrapping and, with a broad sweep of the arm, unrolled the rustling, * 
iridescent piece of coloured silk. Before they could take it in wkh their 
eyes he threw over it a second, blue piece, a third, gqjden piece, a fourth 
the colour of violets, a fifth ar green as grass j 'ter rain. TBe rainbow of 
colours fell over the wrappings, gleaming ai^ glistening in the sunlight. 
Rapture robbed not olily thi women of that tongues. The men staring 
over their wives* shoulders were also struck dumb. 

Satisfied with the impression he had made, Sarug did not spare his 
^otts. He tore off the wrappings and threw down more and more pieces 
"of beauti^ silk. Finally he set^bis finger to his lips,4to call for special 
attention. He spread ^ut an azure silk, striped ^th rather darker blue 
stripes, and .sprinkled with small white and goldeif circles. In the centre 
of each^cle was a purple seal lilfe a heart. The sight of this design, like a 
field of white and golden flowen over the azure of the sky, dazzled the 
eye. 

Edith turned pale with desire, Sarai wdht crimson. Her eyes burned 
with such fervent longing that Ab-Ram, smiling indulgently, asked Sarug 
the price of^chat piece, ^ut the merchant's reply exceeded his worst 
expectations, and his smile gave place to a look of shocked astonishment. 

*Only a king could buy that for his woman,* he declared. 

‘You have said the trutL Ab-Ram. It is a regal price, for it is a regal 
silk, the women of the Egyptian court will buy it fi:om me without 
hesitatk>n.* 


Sarug son of Ephraim was a garrulous fellow^ and as he rode at Ab- 
RamVride he talked continually ^bout the countries and cities he had 
'vitited, and the custony of the people among whom he had travelled 
his commodities. told about the land situated at the ^ery end of 
die Ckeat Sea, where silver is so plentiful that it is treated like sand. ^Our 
people sail there and load so much silver on board that the vessels sink in 
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the water to their gunwales, they leave behind all their iron, or copper, 
or bronze, and ca^ silver anchors and hooks. I myself have seen our 
vessels returning with anchcys and chains of silver.* 

Ab-Ram listened inattentively, but regretting that^he did not have his 
father, tTerah son of Nahor, with him, for heli^ been as inquisitive as a 
child concerning everything that was new, distant, and urJfeown. He 
himself listened closely onl/^o anything Sari^ said about Egypt, the 
''-'-country towards which he was journeying against his own inclinations. 
‘There is as much gpld in Egypt as there is silver in that western coulBry, 
or even more,’ Sarug continued. ‘In the south they have mines where the 
slaves gather gold out of the rocks. Thence it is floated in vessels down the 
Nile to the cities, '^he Egyptians have a very large and well-trained army. 
The Egyptian ^archers afc famous all ov<|r the world. Their arrows are 
long, and so strong that ti'*ey penetrate armour; and they never miss their 
target. Each anny has its dwn name. Thr^ first royal army is known as 
“Satiated with Viclories”, the second as “Infallible Bows”, the third as 
“Mighty in Battle”. It is a great country, a wise country, a wealthy state. 
Truly I think there are too many scribes and officials in Egypt, and too 
heavy burdens a.ie laid on the fellaheen. Every fellah dreamj of his soii 
becoming a scribe, anJ^on the other hand field l:||bour is regarded as the 
wont and most opprewive of tasks. Anyone who can escapes from it. . . • 
There was even a revolt at one time* . . . O, gods, restrain the unruly 
tongue of the son of Ephraim. Verily I must be mistaken, Ab-Ram. How 
can such matters concern an honest merchant? WhiA can an honest 
merchant know of such mftters? The field labourers do not buy my 
goods. The officials do, praise be to the officials. The country is very pious, 
and diligently observes the law. Pharaoh himself cannot di anything that 
is not in accordance with the will of the gods.* 

‘How does he know the will of the gods?* 

Sarug son of Ephraim screwed up liis eyes significantly. 

‘What are the priests for?* he asked. ‘Every day the high prie* sends 
Bharaoh the commands of the god Amon. Do not do thi^ . . . dc^hat . . / 
‘Docs Pharaoh always listen to him?’ ^ 

‘He must. Have you, Ab-Ram, journeyed in any count^ where the* 
priests did not govern? The Egyptians cspcdally arc skilled in map<i^ A 
man who taw it happen with his own eyes told me that once in the presence 
of Pharaoh the high priest cut off the head of a goose and threw the 
carcass far away. Then he pronounced an incantation, the head ran to the 
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severed, the goose was re-united, and it got up and waited. * . . 
'OPho would dare to oppose the priests?’ 

^tPhat gods, are held in reverence in Egypt?* 

*Thcy have so i^any gods that only the priest or the scribe can name 
them all. Your servant Miembcrs only that there is a god with the head 
ofajackaTor wolf, a god with the head of an ibis, and the goddess Hathor, 
who has the form of a 'milch cow. In hehour of this goddess foul and 
obscene rites are performed once a year. . . . They als'b revere animals: 
CTOTodiles, cats, and bulls. They ei^brim them like, human beings and set 
up tombs for them. . . * ^ 

'Strange things you have to tell, Sarug.* 

‘I swear by all the gods, Babylonian, Assyrian, |»Canaanite, and Egyptian, 
that what I say is true. You wiP see for yourselfoWould I ^ell you legends, 
knowing that before long you would learn tbit I am a liar?* 

*I did not say that ybu liei ^only I think i^ strange that people should 
Worship unintelligent r animals. . . . But you hav: called on all the 
gods of the earth. Tell me, Sarug, in which of them do you yourself 
bdieve?’ 

^ 1?* Sarug was astonished. ‘I bcjwve in the gods of thcr»country in which 
I happen to be. Why dp yot. ask me? It is the dui^ of a good merchant to 
adapt himself to the faith of liis clients. When tradiifg with Egyptians am 
I to Say: "Great are the gods of^Babylon! You nave none greater than 
they!”? Not ir 

1 desired to know in which god you really believed, when at night you 
arc troubled within your own heart.’ 

‘Your servant is never troubled, especially at night,’ Sarug assured him, 
glancing at hit companioij. in growing astonishment. 'The gods bless me 
with health, and a merchant’s turnovers are profitable.* 

'Do you never desire to know which god it is that endows you with 
faddth?’ 

'N<fe’ 

'Norwhich god governs the world and reigns over life and death?’ • 
‘Again no. I know that every man will die and every tree will rot. I 
C3Cpcct;that so far as I am concerned \hat will not soon happen.* He slapped 
Ifimself contentedly on his belly. They were both silent, for neither was 
able to understand the other’s thoughts. 

They rode on for a long time side by side without speaking. At last 
AbdEUm asked: 
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‘From whjtt you have said, Sarug, I gather that the priests have great 
authority in Egypt.*^ 

‘Very great; but they woiijd have still greater authority if it were not 
for the women, who govern in their own fashion. . . .* 

This eime Ab-Ram’s amazement was so sincere and violent that he 
flung on(; leg over his ass‘s head, to sit sideways and face Sarugf. . 

‘You are jesting with yourNervant, Sarug son of Ephraim. How is it 
tpossible for wom^ to govern, when they are created in order to bear and 
obey?' 

‘That is so among you in Chaldea. In Egyp^it is different. The women 
have c^ual rights with the men, or even greater rights. ... I am not 
joking in the least, Ab-Ram son of Terah. There arc times when the rights 
of the womeA are greaterlthan those of mc^. The women have a voice in 
everything. They are beau iful and bold. They are immodest and lustful. 
The men submit 10 them, iVen the priests^ . . I have heard an amusing 
story about a Pharaoh who went blind. He made, sacrifices to Amon in 
order to recover his sight, but the god said: “I will take the veil &om 
thine eyes if tLou wilt bring me one faithful wife to be found in thy 
country.” At that the Pharaoh began to^eep, for he realised tha^ he wouldi 
be blind for the rest of fcis life. There is another aqiusing story about the 
beautiful and lascivicnis Nitobah, who went on assaulting her husband's 
brother until, fearing tlie vengeance ofWs elder brother, the man cut oflf 
his genitals in sight of the woman and threw them to the crocodiles.' 

Ab-Ram listened with growing disapproval. 

‘Sarug son of Ephraim,* he^aid, ‘you have said that you may not affiront 
your clients by praising other gods in their presence; but are you not 
afiraid to tell me, a stranger, things which are secret and vely insulting to 
that nation?’ 

Sarug burst into laughter. 

‘The stories I have told you, Ab-Ram, are repeated openly in Egypt. 
Anyone who can read can find them inscribe on papyrus. Such things 
aikd vyorse are told aloud in conversation even in the r^yal co^. The 
Egyptians arc hot-bloc^led and readily yield to temptation. But as dbey 
greatly respect the law they get roui^ it in ingenious fashion. The 
says that any man who robs a man of his wife is to be punish^ with 
dnth. So %> you know what the lascivious man who covets anoriier 
man's wife docs? He kills the husband secretly or openly and takes the 
wife, for to t^e a widow to oneself is a praiseworthy act. And thus his 
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lust is satisM and the gods ate not abated. Without doubt they would 
su&t mudb d i se a se with theii ptofligacyi but eveiy^boy is ciicutn£ised in 
infincy..,.’ 

’Your servant ^ocs not understand what you ate saying,* Ab-Ram 
interrupted, 4 « 

The nietchant explained what he meant, and Ab-Ram was /;ven mote 
astonished. 

p *They say,’ Sarug ended, ‘that it is healthier and clc&net so. Diseases do 
Jtei lay hold on one and fertility^is increased. Tljfy observe this custom ^ 
strictly. They even call the uncircumciscd man amu, unclean. . . . And' 
they drink a very strong beer made from dates, but most of all a beer they 
call rycare.'rhey brew it from ripe barley wiA bitter lupin and scented 
herbs. They ate very fond of,it. I don’t like it Jit is too heaty for me. , . 
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Left to His Own Devices 


‘rpHIS IS MY NATIVE LAND! MY NATIVE LANDI’ HAGAR, SARAi’s USUALLY 
JL taciturn bondwomaiA exclaimed excitfdly. She clutched at the arm 
of Ketura, v/ho was walking beside her. ‘Look! My father had a slave 


who drew up water 
rose along the edge 


like that V She pointed ta the pole called shaduf, which 
^f a canal, and served for drawing up water to pour 


into the trenches which irrigated the fields. Each of the shadufs consisted 
of a long pole ret upright in the ground, with a transverse pole fastened 
near its upper end*, this crosspole swun^by its centre on the upright pole^ 
and hj^d a wooden buckit or vessel of baric at pne end, and a rope hanging 
from the other. Daik-fcatured, clean-shaven men, completely naked 
except for a narrow loilfcloth, were engaged in releasing the ropes so that 
the buckets dipped into the canal, then drawing them up again by hauling 
on the ropes, swinging the poles round, and letting the water pour out of 
the buckets into the trenchife. Then they turned the crosspoles back, 
lowered the buckets, filled them, raised them, turned the poles, released 
the buckets, turned, lowered, filled , . . and so on withou^icnd, without 
a moment's respite. All along the canal the peoplj were singing a song as 
monotonous and unending as their laboiy , keeping time with their move- 
ments. Streaming with sweat, they barely turned their heads to look at 
the Hebrew caravan as it passed. 

^arug son of Ephraim had not deviated from the truth in prajjing the 
wealth of this land. Afjer the torments of the drought, Ab-Ram s people 
looked with voracious delight at the l«sh green meadows, the paln^rove% 
and fig groves, all loaded with still unripe &|^t. The wheat thick 
and white, ^cady for harvesting. Only the homes of the inhabitants of this 
wealthy land seemed to be more wretched than any the Hebrews had seen 
before. For they consisted not even of the familiar cpnical mud huts with 
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m but of sheds roughly put together from rush matting 

uriidi earth. 

Ab^tUm rode gloomfly at the head of ^ carayan, feeling that he was 
putting his head into^a noose. It seemed incredible that a country so 
diligentiy cultivated shjpJd receive strangers without demancjling any- 
thh^ ofthem in return. The caravan moved very slowly, for fhc hungry 
animals snatched at th^ grass and were iKiwiUing to go on. Finally they 
halted in a spacious meadow bounded by a canal. Wfiile the animals and 
Tjioplc rested, ate and drank, and were happ^ Ab-Ram, filled with 
mournful apprehension, waited for what would happen next. 

He did not have to wait long. That very same day the camp was 
surrounded by a detachment of soldiers, of the famous bowmen mentioned 
by Sarug. Their faces and h^ds were clean-sljiaven,*^on their heads were 
hair wigs to protect them frbm the sun, over their bare brown bodies they 
were wearing chain armou^ lined with leather, and short, white canvas 
.skirts. At their belts swung helmets which they jlonned before battle. 
They were equipped with short swords, bows, and spears, and foursided 
shields hung over their shoulders. Neither the men nor their commander 
(who did not carry a bow, but had in his belt a small whisk for driving off 
die flics) ^ knew the Babylonian tongue and, ^different to Ab^^Ram’s 
explanations, they prepared to take the entire tribe prisoner. How matters 
wouldifhave gone it is impossiWe to say, if HsJgar had not intervened. 
Without asking Ab-Ram’s or Sarai’s permission the girl ran out, knelt 
before the commander, beat her head on the ground in an^ obeisance, and 
talked in her own language swiftly, very Swiftly. She stretched out her 
arms* pointed eloquently to the women and children, to the emaciated 
cattle, to bliiyd Igal. The warrior listened attentively, his eyes following 
her gestures. His men ^stared at these bearded strangers. Ab-Ram stood 
sQent and angry. His cxpectatioi^s had been proved correct. He had trusted 
Sahig, and had frivolously set foot on this land. But how that bond- 
wompn was talking and ^talking! And What could she say, after all? 
Without doubt she was pleading for mercy to be shown to them. Mejyy ! 
The one thing every man found it most difficult to endure. At last she 
^^topped speakmg, the commander answered briefly, and the girl turned 
t<|pl»}^master. 

Tie says he will ask die nomarch what he is to do with tb. Until the 
answer comes he will allow us to remain if, O my lord, we give him a 
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She spoke as though to an equals but this was not the moment fot a 
lebuke. 

^Tell your fellow-countrymen, slave, At>>Kam answered atter a 
moment’s reflection, 'that I will give the son of my brother, the only 
dose kinsgian 1 have here, as hostage. Son of Ha||m, go\sdth them.’ 

Lot was terrified and subdued, he went withoutji wprd. As the^oldicrs 
marched away the Hebrews gaar^d in admiration\t the perfect order of 
thpir array. Their chl^k, bare feet were raised in perfect time. The hanging 
helmets jingled quietly against the swords. 

The days passed; Lot Sid not return. A week later two soldiers arrived 
at the camp. Hagar translated what they said. The iiomarch Nenutef, as 
great and strong as a bull, as valiant as a Hon, summoned the leader of the 
undreumdsed *Amu lo pi5^‘sent himself to ^him. The nomarch was at 
Gesem, one clay’s journey from the camp. The soldiers were under orders 
to conduct the or chief, ^to him. 

Ab-Ram, troubled ^o know how he would make himscll understood , 
in the dty, made ready to go. Truly Sarug had assured him that every 
Egyptian official knew the Babylonian speech; but more than one of 
Sarug’s assurances h|d already proved inexact. If he took Hagar with him i 
he woidd expose himself to ridicujfe. A slav^ cspedally a slave taken 
prisoner in war, could be used as in interpreter; but a woman? Hagar 
herself resolved his douKIs; he saW her M:an(ling outside the tent, ready 
for the journey. 

‘I shall follow behind your ass, lAy lord,’ shc^sadd as though guessing his 
thoughts, ‘and I shall remain iM the courtyard with the other servants. If 
the noble Nenutef does not imdejrstand your speech, command that I be 
summoned.’ 

‘Let it be as you say,’ Ab-Ran;i said without enthusiasm. 

The two bowmen went in fi:d)nt at a s^ft, measured pace. Ab-Ratn, 
riding an ass, followed them, land behind him went Hagar and Sur. 
Ab-P^am gazed at the bowmen’s ^houlden, and tt their clean-shaven <iuns. 
Wl^y did everybody in this C(;:)untry go about looking Joke eunuchs? 
Ab-Ram, like ^ the d\yellers in the valley of the Tigris and Eupnrates, 
would rather have allowed his nose tm be cut off than his oeard, ^t , 
splendid sign of masculinity, and he could not^ understand why^egi 
allowed thefiiSelves to be ^o deffled of their own free will. When his 
astonishment was exhaus^d, he looked about him. Everywhere shadufs, 
the poles used fisr drawinlg water, pointed into the sky, though here and 
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dbiere a mote mgenious instrument was used for the same purpose. He saw 
men turning a great, heavy wheel, set u^'* perpendicularly. With 
(hcte hands they haded on spokes drivcn^to the nm» and with their feet 
th^ trod them, so jnaking the wheel turn. In this laborious task they 
seemed to be idterlac^ with the wheel. Then Ab-Ram*s attention was 
drawn 'to round, ^quat bastions, windowless, and built of Jbrick. They 
reminded him of the of Silence, 

Jnexpectedly Hagar drew alongside the ass. 

Ihcy are granaries,’ she explained. ‘Slaves draw the sacks of com up 
to the top by means of i^pes and pour the com m, and when the tower ts 
filled the opening is walled up. Then the king’s seal is set on tham. At the 
bottom is another opening, also walled uo and sealed. Thev take the crain 
out that way when there is^eed.’ 

As she spoke she raised to her lord eyes heavily painted with antimony. 
Hear eyelashes and brows, jxtended with joot right to the temples, gave 
, the impression that her eyes were set in the sides of her head, like a bird’s. 
Ab-Ram looked at fier with unconcealed dislike. She was being familiar, 
and, moreover, just because she was Egyptian he attributed to her all the 
ui^leasant things Sarug son of Ephraim had told of the Egyptians. He 
" made no answer. She un4entood the silent rebuke and withdrew behind 
Suef where she remained till the end of the journey 

case, there was no noed for her presdnee, for interpreters were 
not laddng in Nenutef ’s court Ab-Ram sighed wdth relief and felt more 
confident, especially when he saw Lot at the entrance. Tjie son of Haran 
was quite well, and cheerful. Falling at tts uncle’s feet, he informed him 
that the Egyptians were good people, and that he would readily remain 
here for sofic time yet. 

They waited for m audience in a great, chilly hall with its ceiling 
supported on three rows^ of columns; they stood among a numerous 
throng of local people who had come y^ith petitions or to obtain justice. 
In 4ue course they wereT summoned into the presence of the nomarch. 
Nenutef, a kinsman of the previous dynasty, held audience in an adjacent 
hall; Be was surrounded by four beautiful slaves ^ho faimed him, and the 
same number of scribes. The scribes were seated motionless oh the floor, 
gaefi^boiding a sharpefed reed in his hand, and a roll of ^papyrus on his 
knees; their eyes were fixed intently on their lord’s face. The nomarch 
Was dressed in white, transparent muslin; his speech was concise and 
auth^tadve, he knew the Babylonim tongUe, and did not need an 
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interpreter. He released Lot, authorised Ab-Ram to graze his flocks and 
herds in the lands of tl|p son of Amoii, lord of Upper and Lower Eg 5 rpt, 
and.indicated that an official and scribes would be sent shordy to numW 
the people and animals. So they would suffer the humiliation of being 
numb^cd. and Ab-Ram returned with a clouded face.^Engrossed in his 
thougiits, ne hardly heard Lot, who ran at Iiis sid^talking without pause. 
So many interesting .things had^tlic son of HarA seen during th&'past 
wgek. Every day heahad eaten onions, Which no Hebrew had ever tasted 
before; it was a vegetable of great potency, which brought the tears to t^ 
•yes. And he had drunk ^)ecr made of batley. Heahad been amazed by the 
large nuij^ber of scribes, who were respected by all and had easy labour. 

It was no laborious task to make marks with a reed instead of carving 
them in stone or clay. Thti light brown, smooth and stiff material on 
which they vTOtS was also made of a reed called papyrus, which grew in 
large quantities everywhere. Jit really is made of reeds,’ he declared, 
though Ab-Ram had not cast any doubts di his story. ‘They cut them ^ 
down and smash them to pulp with a hammer, until the sap runs out. 
Then they glue strips of reed together, one longways, the next crossways, 
press them under stpnes and dry them in the sun. , 

‘They cut the reeds thy write with ju?t as one cuts arrows,*dicn dip 
the point in a black flu^ and write. I have seen the ^ove used for making 
the fluid. It is as round a#a landmark, ai^ completely closed. They bum 
palm branches in it, and the soot accumulates on the underside of the top. 
They collect the soot with feathers and mix it with oiL And they count 
their months just as we do, frcjii new moon to new moon; each month 
belongs to a different god. They have four seasons of the year, just like 
ours. The season of flood, the season of sowing, the season harvesting. 

. . . Tve forgotten the fourth. They have no loathing for dogs at all, unde 
Ab-Ram. I myself have seen them caressiii^ a dog just as we do a gazelle. 
They have special dogs for hunting lions, others very long-legged and 
swift for chasing animals, yet others for catching birds. The £gy|^tian 
speech is not very difficult. If I were to stay here for any length of time h 
womd learn it. Would I rejoice your soul. Uncle Ab-Ram, if 1 iSamed 
Egyptian? You would have an interpreter then.’ ^ 

Ms unde was obstinatdy silent. He was irritated by Lot’s avidi<?fT<g: 
any novdtypby his curiosity about things other tJian those of the every- 
day, which was becoming in a child or a woman, but not in a man. 
your foot in the fetter of wisdom, your neck in its chain, and you will 
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leata tl%at the otify predou 3 thing is that which is old/ Nahor, his elder 
of saying. And, of a truth, fa^said tightly. Ah-Ram 
^ Was s^bit, and did not openly rebuke Lot; but ohly because his nephew’s 
chattier reminded him all too vividly o( his dead, dearly loved father, 
Terali son of Nkdxort vdio had retained that same childish curiosity all 
his lifc.. ' ' 


In the days when the tribe of the sons of Eber, ben Eber, was grazing 
its jjftcks and herds in the land di Goshen, the adcient state of Upper and 
Loife Egypt was governed by a ruler who was the 192nd in ijjie line of 
Elgyptian kings wearing the double crown. The white mitre of the 
Soudicm Land, and the red diadem of the r(forthdm Land, were united 
to form the crown, called Pshent. The Ime from wiuch the Pharaoh 
descended was in future days to be caljpd the Twelfth Dynasty, but 
^ the period of its rule wouli be described as the Middle Kingdom. 

Following the example of his predecessors, the 1 92nd ruler hardly ever 
Used his own name. It was carved on monuments and memorials, and 
t^d in correspondence with other rulers, but it was too eminently sacred 
-.to becoftie generally known.* ft should be sijfficient for his subjects to 
know that Pharaoh^ was the son of a god, and^ endowed with all the 
belonging to gods. he was as vahLat as a hon, as dangerous 
as a wodnded hippopotamus, as swift as a greyhound, as far-sighted as a 
hawllf as strong as a bull, as flaming as fire. His will was an iron wall, 
a sted efevation; his arm, ah mviolable ro^>; his sword, flashing lightning; 
his voice, a rustling palm; his beauty, a flowering lotus. The specification 
of a& these ^rtucs took die place of a name. His true name was publicly 
prodaimed to the peoplt only twice: at the time of his coronation and at 
the time of bis burial! In the c^e of the present Pharaoh, this sacred and 
tisdess name was Amenemhat IV. 

^ predecessor, Amensmhat III, had given Lower Egypt an artificial 
lake, dug dose to the oasis of Moeris with the labour of several hundred 
tfaou^bid slaves. The lake accumulated the excess of water brought (&wn 
to the sea by the Nile in times of^ood, afid the vaUey was refreshed from 

Jlfting the years of inadequate rivcr-flpw. In memory, of this great 
Vrork a palace for the long and a temple for the gods had b^n erected on 
die shore of the lake; but the present reigning Amenemhat IV had 
selected this same spot for the erection of his own sepulchral pyramid. 
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Both the temple and the pyramid were built with great strength and care, 
but the royal palace hadibeen built hurriedly^ and would not endure. This 
was because of the Egyptian belief that the gods are immortal, and the 
dead also, but man needs a temporal habitation only for his brief existence 
on earth. When the pyramid had been raised to l^f its Intended height, 
Amenemhat IV journeyed from Thebes to Moeriy in order to survey the 
work. * 

3’hc Pharaoh was jtfcompanied by his wite AtanaJi, who, liJce him, was 
regarded as the clnld of Amon. She was in her seventh month of preg^ 
nancy. The expected sonVould be the fitstbom,^the chid that op 4 stf||||^ 
mother's yomb. The royal couple were escorted by a numerous reSRie, 
consisting of priests, astrologers, necromancen, physicians, fowlers, 
hunters, overseers of PharacJh’s manicurists, overseers of Ins hairdressers, 
overseers of ♦■he Vomen’s make-up, overseen of dressmakers, sandal* 
makers, laundcrers, folders of mushns, perfume-inkers, masseurs, bath 
attendants, eunuchs, dwarfs, and slaves of bSth sexes. Strong military 
forces were posted betbre and bclund the palace. The women’s court, 
numbering over f<mr hundred concubines, mostly foreigners, had been 
left behind in Thebes; none the less, several dozen beauties guarded by 
stewards and eunuchs arri^d m Mocris. 

An expedition so nupierouj, costly, ana, necause’Dt tne queen s scarp 
of health so dangerous, dictated nor ogly by the desire to inquire into 
the progress of Amenemhat’s sepulchral pyramid. Although the priests 
had not yet achieved the authority they were to gain m the future, they 
were already no small obstacle t^ the carrying oh of the government. The 
ambitious court officials, the great hunter Neferhotep, and others, en- 
deavoured to persuade the king to oppose his will as the son of Amon to 
the will of Amon’s servants. In this respect the ci^jloitatiou or the ancient 
differences dividmg the Southern Land from the r^orthem Land would 
be of much avail, and this was the real object of the journey. 

Although they lud been united more than ifsoo years before, Ugper 
and Lower Egypt continued to form two separate states. Southern Egypt, 
a narrow valley walled on both sides witli mountains, and 'dosed at the 
southern entrance by the* cataracts of tjjc Nik, was hieraticalfy ossified,^ 
conservative, and servilely devoted to the priests. Northern Egypt 
broad, open atcEa bounded by the sea, and, having contacts with neighbours, 
It seized upon new trends, recognised die possibility of change, and some- 
times revolted against the priestly pretensions. The people’s mveterate 
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regret at'tbe transfer of the capital from Memphis to Thebes inteusified 
tliis dislike- ^ o' 

l^haraoh remained in Moeris for several weeks. From there five hundred 
vessds earned the royal couple and the c6urt to the ancient, venerable city 
of Memphis. After a month they sailed on to Bubastis, situated on the 
right hank of the Nile. There the vessels remained, while th# enormous 
procession set out in Ulcers across the lapd of Goshen. For the^rcat hunter 
Nefiarhotep had persuaded Pharaoh to go hunting f^ong the borders of 
country after ‘zurafet’, an extraordinary creature the size of a camel, 
ami||nth a camePs head, but wLh the skin of a •leopard and the swiftnciss 
Orl^ild goat. The nomarch Nenutef awaited his lord at the boundary of 
the nome of Suphtia. Walking with bare head beside the royal litter, he 
conducted the Pharaoh to Gesem, giving hlitm a detailed report on the 
administration of the province as he went. 

‘What are those people so strangely attired and hairy?* Amenemhat 
asked, pointing to some f^ures with wlnte kerchiefs on their heads and 
tawny cloaks round their shoulders, visible in the distance. (They were 
Lot, Yahiel, and several other Hebrews. Hearing that the Pharaoh was to 
pass, they had come out from the camp to see the procession.) 

* ■* ‘Shei^ierds from the tribe oftlie son of Eber^* Nenutef explained. ‘They 
fled from Asis^ before the drought. I have allowed them to remain 
16 e^ one syear, so* that whf n they return their own coiintty they 
may glotify thy name, O son bf Amoii.* ' 

‘From Asia?* Pharaoh asked in a drawling tone. He recalled the very 
ancient prophecy known to Egyptians, ^j^dc by the prophet Nefereh in 
the times of the Third Dynasty, to the effect that peoples from the Asiatic 
deserts woidd threaten the Northern and the Southern States; and an even 
older propnecy that a slxcpherd of humanity would come from Asia and 
toitove e^ from th£ world. 

" ‘I would like to see these people,* he said unexpectedly. 

‘I will inform the trife; immediately of the happiness which is to be 
oorfered upon them.’ 

‘Ibc cattle will remain in the^camp in charge of a couple of drovers, 
i&lnide may not cause dust and smell in the proximity of the sou/of Amon, 
[}ie Lord of the Soud} and the North. But aU the people must go. The 
the V 5 pmen; the old, the children. They will set out at once from 
(he camp in order to precede the Pharaoh’s arrival at the next halting- 
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place, and there they w^Il stand, awaiting his gracious favour/ '^ith the 
help of Lot and Hagar, ||ie scribe Khed, who had been sent by the 
Nenutef, explained what the Hebrews were to do, and how they were'^ 
bow, Ab-Ram listened with a ftce as black as a hail doud. That accursedN 
curiosity which had led the son of Haran and his comrades to the hill to 
gape at tHb royal procession! He had justly coifcemned this weakness, 
which was Jlways a source of copiplications and Htmiliations. Now they 
must go, fall on they faces, and cfo homage as if to God. The thing that 
irritated Ab-Ram most of all was that all round liim he saw only coijg^ 
t^ted and excited face#. They would •see the Pharaoh, and so many 
extraordinary things, so much wealth. Hagar was out of her mintl with 
joy, Sarai. was flaming with curiosity. Her delight was damped only by 
her husband’s "vvih, for he hid commanded the women to remain in their 
everyday at. ire. The usual wliite veils and lihen robes. Now everybody 
was ready for the j<)urney ; only Edith, Lot’s wife, was missing. Ab-Ram 
was about to ask liis nephew where she was w#en the scribe inquired what 
gifts they would be nAking. 

‘Gifts . . .? Gifts? We have no gifts.' 

The scribe’s face clouded over. No gifts? That was not well. To stand 
witli empty hands in the gresence of the4©rd, that would be aniinsulc to 
the majesty of the beloved son of Amon and^Osirll. Something simply 
must be offered to him.^ 

‘I have nothing except cattle and sheep,' Ab-Kam explained, in distress, 

‘Give that gazelle; the son of Amon will be glad,’ the scribe suggested. 
‘Our most honoured lord deiggs to take pleasure in animals. In his palace 
he has tamo lions, leopards, ana over a dozen gazelles.’ 

Sarai was plunged into despair. Ab-Ram, occupied m comforting his 
wife, did not notice Edith, who slipped stealthily behind the ftart. She was 
wrapped from head to foot in grey canvas. They ill set off hurriedly. A® 
Sarai went she caressed Sebi and choked t}ack her tears, in order not to 
irritate her husband, who was angry enough ^eady. The scribe ^eti 
conducted them, urging them to hasten. When they reached the rise 
wh5e they were to stand, a serpent of dust in the distance heraldbd the 
^ipproach of the royal procession. So ^e Hebrews arrangeti themselves 
lia^y, the men in one group, the women and children in another. 

Lot’s wife, pushed forward, and threw off her grty wrapping; beneath tt 
jshe was dressed like a queen. She was dazzling in a rolie of silk, the very 
jsilk that Sarug son of Ephraim had shown them. Its azure ground was 
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Striped vndi darker bliie> and all over it was scattered a rain of wliitc and 
mcAim with crumon centres. The cut of robe was exquisite. 

It was not a loose robe hanging in folds, but had a pleat^ sld^ that 
reached down to the {mkles, and a dosel^-shaped waist. Edith’s face was 
painted, her eyeS^blackened, her eyelashes and brows were^ extended in 
the Egyptian fashion, sil; had ear-rings in her ears, a gold nez^ in her 
nostrils. On her coppei^y locks was a vdl as light as breath/and almost 
invisible. Enraptured with herself, challenging, indifferient to her husband’s 
Ab-Ram’s wrath, she folded her arms on her breast and stood beauti- 

I, haughty, like a statue of the'^oddess Isis. A^hinst the background of 
the other women’s linen robes she looked like a princess amopg slaves, 
and all the others choked with anger. 'The shameless, red-headed lizard!’ 

Ab-Ram was furious. Lot was embarrassed^ but this was not the time 
for dealing with her: the soldiers of the bodyguard were already passing. 
In a moment the rumjters would be arriving with the royal litter. 

And now they came. Thby halted. Beneath the heavy crown, con- 
sisting of two diademS, white and red, and under the golden ureus drawn 
over the brow, was the face of a prematurely aged lad with long eyes, 
prominent cheekbones and a cliiii on which even the gold artificial beard 
could notconfer a look of rcsoluffon. In one hand he was holding a golden 
wbisk for driving oflF'flies. Mentally recalling the mysterious prophecies, 
be looked inquisitively at the foreigners’ hair a^.. d beards. He passed his 
eyes over Edith indifferently. She was too like the Egyptian women he 
saw every day to arouse his interest. 

Ab-Ram, with the gazelle in his arms, krelt before the king and offered 
him the graceful animal. Two slaves with fans of ostrich feathers stood 
behind the litter, while before it, facing the king, intently gazing into his 
ruler’s fecc, Was a young' scribe with papyrus and a reed in his hands. 
Throughout the joumdy he walked backward, for he was bound to write 
down every word that fell from the royal lips. He seemed to catch them 
cvcn(|)cfore they were uttered. 

’TlC^crc arc you from?’ the Pharaoh asked Ab-Ram in Balylonian. 

*1 bivc come from the country of Sinear, on the Euphrates. The sun 
devoitted all the grass, and my docks and her(& would have died the 
hunger if I ha^ nOt found hospitality in thy country.’ 

‘^My brother Hammurabi, son of Sin-Muballit,’ the Pharaoh remarked 
with a sneer, ’passes for very wise, yet he still does not possess any method 
of overcoming drought. Our priests know how to conciliate the gods. 
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and the Father of Rivers never refuses us water. Write what I have said/ 
he turned to the scri1|e. 

He raised his hand to stroke Sebi’s head. The startled animal broke out 
of Ab-Ram's arms and bounded off to nestle at Sarai's feet. The son of 
Amon^s hai^d was left suspended in the air, and a loot of dissatis&cdon 
appeareef on his face. Everybody was dismayed.|with her arm nound the 
gazelle’s neck, Sarai advanced <vi her knees to the litter. Her face flaming 
'beneath the white# veil, her eyes moist with recent tears, the Hebrew 
woman looked very Leautiful. It was as though the fading magic of 
•unusual beauty had revved, and was enfirely concentrated in that moment 
when le^t of all she had coquettish thouglits. As she gazed with a fearful 
and imploring look at thcLking, her head and that of the gazelle, nestling 
against each other, seemed to have very similar expressions, and both of 
thrtn were beautiful. 

Pharaoh looked at her w'it^i approval His nostras quivered. 

‘Who is this woman?* he asked. ^ 

‘My sister,* Ab-Ram replied without hesitation.* 

‘Then rejoice, for I shall take her and the gazelle into my palace. I 
permit you to gra^ your flocks and herds in this land so long as the grassy 
does not grow in your country. Writ *,* he turned to the scribe, ‘that I 
have thus spoken.* • 

He waved his whisl^nd the rumiei^ resumed their steady pace. The 
litter moved on. After it the court passed in an unending stream. 

‘The stripling!’ Edith hissed. ‘He cannot distinguish between a young 
woman and an old!’ 

Ab-Ram rose painfully from his knees. He looked at the dumbfounded, 
terrified Sarai. Kheti ran up, his face beaming, to congrati^atc them on 
such a great distinction, 

‘Curses be on my head!’ Ab-Ram groaned, paying no" heed to him. 
He fell to the ground, tearing his hair and beard in despair. 

"^he royal procession took a long time to pass, and through Ab-Rara’s 
head as he lay outstretched passed many nud thoughts k ipoHible of 
execution. Run after the king, fall again at his feet, crying: ‘Forgivemd 
I lied! She is my wife!’ Snatch up Sarai and flee with her into the dSSr 
Kill her before she goes to a stranger’s couefi, thrust into it by her 
husband’s own act. The thoughts were bom and died, new thoughts 
hurried on their heels. The footsteps of the marching palace myrmidons 
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dnidded tight by bis h«a<l. They had not all passed when he l^t a tog on 

14s atiiii. 

He lose. Two runners were standing with an empty, open litter. 
Beside them Vas an older, big-bellied httle man with the bloated fitce of a 
amadh. 

‘Where is the woman^n wnom the son of Amoii cast his eye?' the man 
asked in a squeaky voicx. ,<■ 

Without a word, Ab-Ram nodded at Sarai, hisnwife, his faithful, 
'(telpved comrade. She climbed mto the litter, and called to Sebi to follow 
her. The runners picked up the poles and set oil, singmg m time with 
their steps: ‘It is pleasant for us when the litter is not a burdeth on our 
arms, it is still more pleasant when we carry a beauty in it.’ 

The eunuch urged them on. They must overtake‘‘the stewardess who 
was borne immediately after the queen. As though she had been sudddily 
aroused, Sarai cried inca despairing voice: 

, ‘Ab-Ram!’ ^ 

‘My dove! When shall i see you againr old Noa wailed m answer. 
Edith, green with envy, chewed her nczem with her hps. 
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Returned 


T he PUST RAISED BY THE FEET OF THE RUNNERS, BY THE HOOVES OP THE 
camels and asses, settled again. The royal procession disappeared in 
the distance. There tvas nothing more to wait for, and Ab-Ram dragged 
hiifiseh back to the camp. His fellow-tribesmen discussed the king’s 
appearance, and the dignitaries* attire; they rejoiced to have seen so much 
splendour. Ab-Ram walked along as thou^i deaf, indifferent to every- 
thing outside h’m Tlliac which had come to pass was so sudden and un- 
expected that l‘c thought he must be the victim of an evil nightmare, of 
some horrible dre^. OiJy when he shut liimself away in his tent was hc^ 
able to realise all the exigent of the misfortune that had come on him, 
and his own infamous part in it. Infamous was the Vord. For he had lied. 
He had been afraid thaf in his desire f<y Sarai the Pharaoh would com- 
mand the inconvenient husband to be killed, as in the story Sarug had 
told him. One moment had been sufficient for the mind, as volatile as a 
swallow, to sense the king's cjpsirc and to guard against the danger with a 
lie. Formerly he had been contemptuous of men who gave up th eir wiv es 
in order to protect themselves; but now he had do^^c t^jat very same 
thing. 

1 did not lie,’ he tried to defend himself agamst nis soul, ^arai really is 
my sister. . . But he was overcome with shame at the pettiness of that 
evasion. They were, indeed, closely akin (iialecd, Noa regarded this as 
th^ cause of their lack of children), but he had long since forgotten the 
afiinity, and for many^ years had thought of Sarai only as li‘> v^fe. And 
so, unworthy of tlie name of man, h% had lied - and had lied out of fea r. 

had to spare my days so that they should not pass suddenly, shflreme 
Lord has called me to His service,’ he again excused himself. But at once 
he felt that a dread hand was clutching liim by tlie throat. ‘Unvirtuous 
and cunning, dian! The Lord Himself will rescue you if you are needed 
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by Him« It is not for you to take thought of that. Why did you not cry 
to At one time, on die raft, when the line lvokc,your voice flew 
isf to Him and you and yours crossed in safety; but what have you done 
now? Uke a ^lail confident in the strength of its shell, like a serpent wliich 
wriggles and twisIS, you^ve covered yourself%ith your o\yn cunning, 
instead of with the migy of God. You did not stretch out your hand on 
high, you did not cry: ^Cord, hasten to my rescue! Guard me as the apple 
of diine eye, cover me with the shadow of thy wings.’ AT ou did not lift up 
soul to God, for truly you had forgotten Him. 

*You have driven out ypur wife and have lost Ifer. You have affronted^ 
die Lord and have lost Him. Very well! Trust on in your own %<Tength, 
since you are so confident!’ I 

He did^ not close his eyes till morning. Through' the canvas wall he 
heard Noa’s mournful sobbing in the otlier half of the tent. But from the 
nearby tents laughter and talk reached his ears till late at night. Tliis seemed 
^trange to him, for he was accustomed to having quiet in his proximity. 
His fellow tribesmen always maintamed a respectful silence for the area 
of a bowshot around his tent. So, as he now desired quietness more than 
^er before, in the morning he brusquely asked Eliezei^what had been the 
idison. foi^the chatter. ^ ‘ c 

*Thcy arc rejoicing fh^t you will take another wife, who will bear you 
an heir, ’“the old servant replied yddiout hesitatiS^.^ 

*l shall not take another wife!’ Ab-Ram shouted at him. ‘And I do not 
want the people making a hubbub right by my head.’ 

‘live for ever, my lord! Vour words arf just. They should not be so 
no^. They have not done so before because they feared your god. They 
said you had^him available at your call. But now they rejoice greatly 

because they see that your* god has not come with us to Egypt ’ 

In his astonishment ^b-Ram forgot to be angry. 

‘Why do they think that?’ he asked. ‘The Lord is present everywhere. 
Here, las in Babylon or Caxaan.’ 

‘live fot ever, my lord! They judge that if it were so you would got 
have tofi the Egyptian king that your wife is yoqr sister.’ 

Eliezer! The Lord rules a^l the world. He is not bound by any 
He has no regaj'd for kings or states. He is everywhet^. It is I, a 
very miserable and very paltry man, who did not cry out to Iflm; so He 
vm angry wirii me and a|)andoned me.’ 

He covered his head with his cloak. Eliezer looked at his afflicted master 
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with all due respect. Mentally be was thinking that, whichever way it had 
been, one thing was c|par: Ab-^Ram had lost his god. And the life of 
the tribe might be less secure, but it could be much more easy. Little by 
little Ab-Ram would get over*his grief and would become a^ he had been 
of old, like other men. 

Shut oSr from the world by the coarse cloak, ^closed within a narrow 
and stifling space, Ab-Ram reflected bitterly on the unexpected conse- 
quences of his falsoistep, as Eliezer had revealed them to him. So he had 
not only offended the Lord with his falsehood and cowardice, he hfji 
caused his people to thiflk that the Creator of heaven and earth was afraid 
of gods vdth the heads of jackals, ibises, or cows! That the Infinite did not 
dare to enter the land of ^gypt. ‘Woe be on my head!* he groaned. He 
realised that the gl<5ry of the Lord was reflected in the deeds of His 
follt>weis. The people did not see God, they saw the deeds of those who 
loved Him. They judged the Lord by His sers;ants. When Hiel was 
brought to judgement for domg evil with hi? daughter Azubah, this samq 
Eliezer had told Ab-ft.am: ‘The people think you/ god is not concerned 
with justice, as you have abandoned it!* He had been warned even earlier, 
when Nergal Sar hjd revealed the past to him in a vision and had enabled 
him to descry the thread* hnking causes^and effects. The first \ferc small, 
like grains of com, big tlie second grew and grew fike trees. To the Lord 
sin was a double offeiv^: because of iij very essence, being contrary to 
His will, and because of the evil which it spread. You knew all that, 
Ab-Ram! It was not hidden from you. Do you think the Lord can 
forgive you? You, the blessecj* the chosen? You, who knew thqjjuth? 

The loneliness which he had felt after giving his brother the tqaphim . 
that fear which is felt by a creature deprived of support, returned a 
hundred times stronger. On that former occasion the Lord nad had pity 
on the fearful one, and had Himself spolren graciously to him. Tpday no 
one spoke. The heavens were contemptuously silent. 

^tura ran impatiently from tent to tent. Hagarl Hagar! WJticre are 
you? Answer me with your voice.’ ' * 

The Egyptian woman did not ani^er. Hidden in the male half of 
Ab-Ram’s ^ent, she was kneeling over a platter filled with watafiSo 
which she had carefully dropped two drops of oil. The two drops float^, 
gleaming golden, sometimes drawing near to each other, then separating, 
carried apart by the water. As she gazed at them Hagar held h^ breath, 
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md ]n 4 thought of revealing her hiding-place. But Ketura, having 
s^ched everywhere else, came upon this last spoti^She was about to scold 
Hagar for her negligence, but when she saw what the Egyptian woman 
doing she clapped her hands with delight. 

^ 4 'Whom are y8u divkung for?’ she asked, bending over jhe flatter. ‘I 
hall not tell anyone; br the gods I swear I shall not tell.’ 

Her panting breath ^listurbed the water, the drops of oil ran apart, 
Icmgated and broke up into tiny drops. Hagar did not answer, but 
isatched up the platter and poured the water awav outside the tent. She 
vas furious. ^ ^ ' 

‘What do you want of me? You hindered me.* f 

‘Noa is calling you urgently. Why didn’t ypu go on with the augury?’ 

‘I just felt like stopping. And Noa can wait. She has no power to give 
orders now.’ 

‘It is not as you say, Hagar. Ab-Ram son of Terali lias given Noa the 
succession to our lady ’ ' 

‘Which lady?’ Hagar asked with a sneer. 

‘Our lady, Sarai ’ 

‘Sarai will never come back, never!* Hagar repeated with emphasis. 
‘And wfto knows whether the new lady wJ^ want to keep that old 
woman?’ . 

Kettira was grieved, for she Ipved Sarai and Vfoa. 

‘Perhaps she will return,’ she sighed. ‘Perhaps she will not please 
Pharaoh.’ 

‘If-«he, doesn’t they will kill her and flinj her to the crocodiles,’ Hagar 
agured her. ‘She will never come back here.* 

Firm in tl^ conviction, Hagar went unhurriedly to Noa. 

‘What do you want of me?* 

Noa, was embarrassed; she preferred to talk to Hagar without witnesses 
being present. She led her into the tent and lowered the flap. 

you to go, girljS she whispered, ‘to the city where the king of 
Egypt is staying and which is called Gesem, to find out what you can 
a^ut %arai. The son of Haran says that the Pharaoh will remain only a 
l&w ^ys in that dry, and then wiil return to his capital in the south. If he 
^^itiway and takes my dove with him 1 shall never know what is 
happening to her, whetner she is alive or dead, happy or sorrowful. You 
are an Egyptian, you can find out They may let you sec her.’ 

Hagar stood with her head sunk on her breast, thinking deeply. 
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‘Does our lord know and allow me to be sent to the dty of Gcscm?’ she 
asked^ 

‘That is not your affair, but mine,’ Noa flared up. ‘I know what I am 
doing. Our lord will be satisfied if you go and bring back news of our 
lady. I have pot spoken to him, for he is sitting ^ thouf h mourning and 
does not answer tO any question.’ 

^ ‘What am I to say to our lady?’ 

‘Tell my dove that I am pining without her like a stalk in the desert. 
That my day is bitter, and my night is without end. Say that since he,’' 
departure our lord ncitlfer eats nor drints, but grieves unceasingly.’ 

‘How a:an I say that, when Ab-Ram son of Terah said he is Sarai’s 
brother?’ 

Noa bor?t into teafs. 

‘Sky what you like, only bring me news of her. Go quickly.’ 

‘I will leave tomorrow at^dawn,’ Hagar decided. Her face was as 
enigmatic as that of a sphinx, the monster ^ith human head which her, 
kinsmen delight^.d in carving. 

If the son of Amon had been residing in Thebes, or some other of the 
royal palaces, Hagaj would have been unable to approach the women’s < 
palace. But at Gesem thcicourt was in quarter^ the object of thf journey 
was to convince the dwellers in those parts mat Aaraoh was a god as 
gracious as the Nile, as-^.fcessible as th^ ^n, and so Hagar ’s audacity was 
permitted. She was allowed into the courtyard, and an overseer named 
Ta-Ita came out to ask her what she wanted. 

‘I want to greet my lady,’ yagar said humKly. 

‘Who is your lady?’ 

‘The Hebrew woman.’ 

‘The one whose hair is going grey?’ ^ 

‘My lady is in her years,’ Hagar admitted without protest. ^ 

Not saying a word, the woman overseer fixed her eyes on space. Her 
look clearly said: ‘We have no need of that wild old woman. She vt>uld 
havqjjycn suitable for the royal couch in the days of the present Pharaoh’s 
granmathcr. She cannot dance, or sing, or play; we have no ^laceTor her 
here. But as the most noble son of Anwn has deigned to choose her^^ft^ 
not for us tp condemn his choice. The son of Amon cannot err.* 

‘What am I to say to her from you?’ she asked^aloud. 

‘Guinot your servant sec her lady?’ 

‘You cannot sec her now, she is in the bath. She has a common and 
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rough skm, aud she is bathed and rubbed with oib twice a day. Wait; 
whm the shadows grow short you can see her/ ^ 

*Your servant will wait/ Hagar readil'^ assented. 

I^'adta measured her with a look. 

*Have you befcn serving this lady long?' , 

*Vcry long. My fatH-r sold me to merchants in a year of 6mine, ten 
years ago; and my lord Ab-Ram, the brother of this Hebrew womans 
bought me from the merchants . . . ft 
' ‘Then tell me, has she been a priestess, seemg tliat she has never given 
Inrth to children?’ * * » 

^She has not been a priestess. She has a husband. She has not g^ven birth 
to children because she is barren. Her womb^is sealed. . . .' 

She stopped short, for the overseer's face weilt pale, and her eyes 
dilated with horror. 

'Barren!* she repeated in alarm, Raising her hands, she ran into the 
^ building. Hagar sat down^m the shadow of a wall and, eating the food 
Noa had given her fbr the journey, considered wKat she would say to her 
mistress when she was allowed to see her. 

A ^ I ^ » 

'Barrdal' Ta-Ita repeated, as sne burned to the queen's palace. It was a 
hot nooptide. The Vpyal couple were lying on, a great couch, naked 
benealSi transparent muslin. Without his doublbV^own, the ureus, and the 
artificial, golden beard, Amenemhat IV looked the ailing lad he really 
was. His wife was dozmg. Her belly, swollen with her advanced 
' towered above them both, o 

you want, Ta-Ita?' Queen Atanah asked, lazily opening her 
eycs> when the overseer began to touch the pavement with her forehead. 

my niost noble lad^i O, my perfect lady! The Hebrew woman who 
has be^ brought to the palace is barren!’ 

‘What Hebrew woman?’ the queen asked in surprise. 

‘lihe Hebrew woman with the gazelle. . • . Offered to our most noble, 

perfect lord Barren. . . . Fruitless. ... She cannot remam herc.^ 

Atohnemhat IV yawned. 

the one you speak of. jrhe woman with the gazelle, . . . Why 
she remain hert?’ 

Ta-'Ita wrung her hands and looked eloquently at the queen’s belly. 
TheU they both understood: a barren woman must never be allowed in 
the Vkjnity of a pregnancy, for her pre^ce would cause a miscarriage. 
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The country of Amon was impatiently awaiting the buth of a new son 
of the gods. In the ot|;ter world the goddesses were already making 
preparations for the confinement. Pakht with his lion s head, Hket with 
his firog’s head, Meshkent with the head of a hippopotamus, and Taurt 
with the head^ of a crocodile. Hathor herself would be 1h charge at the 
birth* the *^cat Hathor, the sacred cow, the special guardian , of the 
djpiasty. No less preparations were being made on earth. The common 
people were waitingaanxiously for the birth which would bring a break 
in their labour, and the distribution of bread, oil, and wine. All the court 
WRS waiting, the priests vfere waiting for I new son of Amon, the dynasty 
was waiting. And all these hopes might be dashed by the presence of one 
accursed Hebrew woman, t^e sister of an unclean Amu. 

Without cxchBnging a word they recalled all this, and Amenemhat IV 
ceased to yawn. He turned and rested on one elbow. 

'Let her be killed immediately,’ he ordered. 

‘Yes, yes, let her be killed,’ Cjucen Atanah ftpeated. 

Ta-Ita ventured to oppose the command. She sttoo|| her head. In a 
choking voice she stammered tliat die Hebrew woman was healthy and* 
beautiful. If, none th^ less, she was barren, then she must be inhabited by 

a demon And if the Hebrew woman perished, the demofl might 

wreak its vengeance on . . . on . . . She did not dare to utter the awful 
possibility aloud. 

The queen was terrified. She sat up on the couch, embracing her belly 
as though already defending it against the demon’s vengeance. Pharaoh 
was put out. ^ * 

‘Then what am I to do?’ he asked. ‘What a complicated questuaij’ 

‘O, my most perfect lord! Of your wisdom and magnanimity scnl^SSiT 
Hebrew woman back to her brother with gifts*and the wo^: “I have 
learnt that this woman has a husband, wh'j^did you not tell me at once?” 
The demon will depart with her satisfied, and will not work to our injury 
here.’ 

Phiiaoh sighed with relief. 

‘I vmi do as you counsel, Ta-Ita. Command that she be giverf the iowry 
fitting to women who have shared my aouch, and let her depart at onc^ 

‘It shall be as you say, my most perfect lord.’ ^ 

Oncemc^e Ta-Ita bowed till her forehead touched the pavement, then 
went out hurriedly. Reassured, the royal couple lay down again, resuming 
their intecrupti^ dozi. 
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A And sOy on the evcnmg of the following day, when the sinking sun was 
on aH things long, slanting ;$hadows,|^ Ab-lUzn sat plunged 
in g^ef Noa rushed like a xn^ woman into the tent. 

^My lord !' she cried. ‘Sarai is returning. My lady, my dove, is returning. 
She is quite cloic, and behind her are asses and camels.’ 

, It Vfas true. Sarai ^sts returning, borne in a litter, escorted by four 
bowmen and two eunuchs. She was attired and adorned so beautifoI|r 
that Edith’s splendid robe would have seemed fad* d by comparison. A 
fc necklace similar to that which Tcrah son of Nahor had once hung round 
the image of Marduk decorateU her neck. On' her arms gold and jasper 
bangles glittered. Behind tlie litter came four camels heavily leaded, and 
*as many asses laden with sacks. When Sarai ji>tepped out of the litter she 
seemed a stranger to them all, a bemg inexpressibly beautiful and digni- 
fied. No one dared to speak to her, to approach her. Even Nod only 
stretched out her arms from a distance and sighed with rapture and 
happiness. But the magnibcent beauty knelt down before her husband, 
who was Standf^ iViotinnlf'<;<;. and lci^<;pd 1 ik fppf’ Tlipn Innlcino- into hi« 


*cyc8, she said: 

1 have been in no other man's couch, my lord, ai^d 1 have seen no man 
except the eunuchs set to guard us.’ « 

He did not hear^jvhat she said. He raised her from the ground and 
gathered her to lus heart, fervcjuitly, as though were a refound treasure. 
He was again possessed by the feelmg that all that was happening was a 
dream, a chimera. Unexpectedly Sarai had been taken from him, and 
^ aafcri q^^siiddenly she had returned. 

'Wil l you remain with me, womanr ne asKca ncsitantiy. 

*0 yes, Ab-Ram; I have returned.’ 

‘How is^it that they sbnt you away? Whose are these bales?’ 

‘They are all minet Ab-Ram.’ 

For some time the senior eunuch had been attempting to interrupt this 
brdfcherly and sisterly conversation. He was inwardly astonished at the 
tenderness this couple showed to each other. Ab-Ram noticed hjgj, and 
Hstcnbd to his speech. Horus the hawk, Horus the serpent, Horus the 
gol den, the menacing lion, the roaring lion, the mighty bull, the lord of 
^S^'DOUth and the North, the beloved and chosen son of Atnon, had sent 
back the woman he liad taken a fancy to, having heard that she had a 
' httsband. The son of Amon had commanded him to say: ‘What is this 
thou hast done unto me? Why didst thou n&t tell me? I have not 
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touche<} her» and 1 send her away that no mi^fortui^ nuy come upon me. 
Accept the woman, gi^ her back to her husband together with the gifts 
1 have ofl^ied to her. These are my words, the words of Pharaoh, lord of 
the south and the north.* 

‘Tell yopr ^oble lord that he has returned me ^e jo^^of my days, the 
crown of my years. May his days be blessed, and reign happy.*, 

^The eunuch made a low bow und cHmbed into the empty litter. The 
runners set off at onae, followed by die soldiers. Sarai remained. Now at 
last Ab-Ram believed she had cOme back indeed. Eliezer and Sur and 
stfveral others unloaded Ae camels and removed xhe bales from the asses, 
setting out the bundles before the tent. Ab-Ram did not look at them. He 
held Sarai’s hand in his owH hand. 

‘Did you telb^im ^ou have a husband?’ he asked, unable to trace the 
course of these lat'*st developments. 

‘My lord, your servant told them nothing. ^They learned from 
Hagar....’ ^ ^ ^ 

‘Hagar?’ Only now did Ab-Ram notice the bondwoman. She had 
followed the litter, and was helping to carry away the gifts, unconcerned, 
with her usual impejrsonal expression. How had she come to be at the < 
royal palace? Ab-Ram understood less and less^. * 

‘I have not thanked her yet!’ Sarai exclaimed, and she kissed the 
Egyptian woman in fror.ifof them all. Sii took off a valuable bangle and 
put it on the girl’s arm. All the other women gazed enviously at the slave 
who had been given such a gift. But Hagar did not seem to be delighted 
at all. She kept her eyes obstinately fixed on the ground. ^ 

‘The bondwoman Hagar came to the royal palace and stepj^ 
to secure my return,’ Sarai aimoimced. ‘I will give lier whatever she 
desires.’ * ^ ^ 

The Egyptian woman’s black eyes glittejcd beneath her painted eyelids. 
She gave her mistress a swift glance and lowered her head again. Noa 
muttered: • ^ 

‘N^so fast, my dove. ... It was I who sent Hagar ’ 

‘'Whatever I have is yours, Noa. May the gods send blessings oh your 
head.* t 

Sarai went into the tent to change into ordinaiy attire. Of a trutS, 
would gladly have shown herself to Lot’s wife, dressed as she now was 
in the splendid rfdinent of a king’s concubine; but Edith, already informed 
of what had happened, was in no hurry to come and see her. Ab-*Ram 
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followed lus wife into the tent, and watched fondly as she lemoved the 
OQttly mtislins and golden rilks and wrapped hetsflf in coarse sun-bleached 

. Tbty were alone* She went to him. 

Ijs your soul^lad that I have returned, Ab-Ram?* she softly asked./ 
*My soul was as dy^ugh dead because you had gone; but now it has 
revived,’ he replied, putting his arm ropond her. 

Noa entered and called to them to come and admife the treasures which 
the Pharaoh had bestowed on Sarai. Costly woven materials, jewels, gold 
and silver vessels, gold ear-rings, necklaces, diaflems, chains, rings, bra<je- 
Icts. Amphoras containing perfumes, fans, beautiful caskets. <>The royal 
dowry given to every women chosen by^ Pharaoh was designed to 
straigthcn his subjects* conviction that he was of (livii|e^ origin, for only 
a god could be so munificent. The quantity and quality of the articles that 
made up the dowry had long been cstalplished, and was not subject to 
alteration; and so among ^Sarai’s gifts were children’s toys: beautifuUy- 
dressed wax dolls, and a silver crocodile which moved its head and 
tail when drawn by a string. Sarai set the toys aside for Lot’s little 
daughters. r 

Amicf the general excitement and wondei only Ab-Ram remained 
indifferent. He liad no pleasure in gold. He trusted his wife, but he could 
not inderstand why she had fbfeen given suchv munificent gifts. It was 
andentandable that Pharaoh had sent away the woman on hearing that 
die had a husband; but why so many presents? 

woman who has spent even qne day in the women’s palace 
fbp same dowry,* Sarai explained, sensing her husband’s hesita- 
lon. ^To our eyes this seems a great thing, but they have so much wealth 
diat they regard such a gift as nothing.* 

‘Do you really think you^ were sent back just because you had a 
busband?* 

*k is simply that I am^old,’ she replied with a forced smile. ‘All the 
others were quite yomig girls. . . . And besides . . .* 

She broke off*, miserable at the thought of the painful humiliation she 
gd suffered. This free, wild woman firom the desert had felt very un- 
in the royal palace. Her elegant, pampered companions had 
imgWl at her neglected hands and feet. In the bath tlie slaves ^d Sjcrubbed 
ber with brushes and had poured hot water over her, heedless of whether 
it caused her pain. She had not known how to walk, she had not known 
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how to pass whole days doing nothing. For the first time in her life she 
had dwdt in a fine had sat in a carved chair, had eaten at a golden 
table; and she had hated it all. She had wept continaally with yearning 
for her tent and for Ab-Ram, for the camp fire and the conch of skins. 
Yet that had not been the worst. She sdll burned wRh shame as she 
recalled tKe moment when the woman overseer, ^^a-Ita, had stored the 
hall where 5 throng of women ^ere occupied in playing, singing, and 
flowing a ball, wJ;Lile she, Sarai, sat grieving alone in a comer. The 
oveneer had called out in Babylonian: ‘Barren woman !’ Sarai had guessed 
at once that the words ^ere meant for tier and^had got up; but one or 
two of thf other women knew the Babylonian speech and had translated 
the call to the others, untihthey had all begun to call after her: ‘Barren! 
Barren!* Sarai had foHowed the overseer out as though she were walking 
overshot coals, Iceling the other women’s derisive eyes fixed on her. 
Then Ta-Ita had said: ‘You will return to your Jiusband, you barren 
woman!’ 

She confided all thi^to Ab-Ram later in the evening, as they lay side 
by side in the tent. Nestling her head on her husband’s arm, she wept long 
over her misfortune^. Men look with loatliing at a eunuch, yet a barren 
woman is worse than a ei^nuch. A eunuA can be of use as a sertat, and 
can even hold office in,a royal court; but a baften \toman is of no value 
to anyone. There is as i^JK^h use from liej as from a withered stalk. 

He caressed her, without speaking. So often down the years had he 
heard these same complaints, so often had he himself suffered from bis 
lack of a son, that he did not f^el like repeating words already utt erediQt^ 
often. _ 

‘I haven’t thanked you yet,’ Sarai whispered through her tears, tot 
teUing the king I was your sister ’ 


‘Why should you thank me for that?’ he asj^ea, pamiuuy surpnscu. 
‘You wanted to spare me the shame . .t I know! You were afraid the 
king would ask: “.^d where are your childrej^?” ’ 



She nesdjcd to him, but he felt only contempt for himself, 
should have confessed his cowardice. But Sarai A^ould not have belicvM 
him. 
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the many articles included in Sarai’s dowry was a musical 
instrument popular among Egyptian women; a It stood high, as 
as a man, and had a beautifully carved frame. The tautened strings 
trembled gently benqfith the touch. 

*All the womdi in the royal court played very beautifully on this 
instrument,’ Sarai admSred. ‘They stood and fingered the' strings like 
this. . . * 

She tried to imitate the graceful movcincnLb uf th^, Egyptian harpists, 
but ^he produced only a discordant jangle. Impauently she thrust the 
instrument away with her foot. * „ 

‘Let my lady give the Iiarp to her servant," Hagar asked. Sar^i readily 
agreed. 

‘It is yours. Can you play it? Then play.’ 

‘I don’t know how to,* Hagar replied, taking the harp with obvious 
satisfaction. Recently she had also asked for a gilded tripod intended for 
burning incense, and a fulll-ack of myrrlf-sccnted resin. Sarai was not 
interested in perfume?. ‘I prefer the tang of the air,* She said, ‘to the smoke 
in the royal palace. It made me feel famt.* 


’ Sarai giive Edith, Lot’s wife* some magni^cent ’gifts, taking great 
pleasure in throwmg jewfcls and other presents on to the red-haired 
womajfi’s knees. ‘Here, you can hat e this. And K ^ I am not mterested in 
dicse trifles, I have been given so many of them. Just look!* The copper- 
haj|pd woman took the gifts and bit her hps. Suddenly she sighed with 


Bey not want to give you a gold nezem, aunt?’ she asked in a tone 
or sympathetic commiseration. 

‘They did/not give md any nezem,’ Sarai exclaimed triumphantly, 
'because in Pharaoh’s* court only slave women have rings in their 
noses.’ 


£^th went white. Hagfu and Ketura, who were listening outside, 
laughed till they criedj||Ioa impatiently gave them a whack on thwack 
wiA a ladle, justly fc!®g tliat they would drop the bag of cream^^ch 
they were to churn into butter. 

1fc<iicy hung the bag on a tripoa or poies set in the ground, Ketura 
asted her companion: ^ 

‘Hagar, do tell me what you did to get our lady returned. Everybody 
thinks it very astonishing that you were able to do such a thing.’ 
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Hagar*8 merriment died away. Grumpily* in her normal i Idiiner, she 
replied that she had done nothing. 

*Our lady herself said it was you/ Ketura insisted. ‘She kissed you and 
gave you gifts. ... Do tell me what it was you thought of.* 

‘Sometimes it happens that you think of one thmg, aiW something quite 
different cofties of it/ Hagar said inscrutably, a^d she pulled sq hard at 
the rope attached to the bag th^t the tripod swayed. * 

ould 

,iannot 

>rc'en- 
)t. The 
'hat it 
and 
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‘Let OF HARAN,’ AB-RAM SAID HARSHLY, ‘mY SOUL WILL NO fONGER 
agreedWc the behaviour of your drovers. My people complain to me 
It iJay about your servant Hibal, your servant Asef, and others. I give 
‘I <bomplaints just consideration, and observe that your people are 
sati<ys to blame. Why they do it, I know not. They are deliberately 
to my harm. The'^" incite bulls ^lnd drive them among my 
hdfcn. They scatter my sheep, which afterwards ard* unable to find their 
lambs. For over two years we had peace, and I praised you. A sacred 
thing, is peace. I was glad to think that this arbitrary behaviour would 
^not occur ^gain. But now it is ofice more poisoning my life. And, as I 
have said, I have had ehougfi.* ^ 

Ab-ljLain and Lot were standii^^on a rise wlhvh, overlooked a valley. 
Bdiind them stretched the Negeb, or Dry Land, which they had just 
Far to the right, beyond a chain of hills, a low white mist indicated 
i of the Salt Lake, lying in a deep valley. Two months had 
passed si neq^ e Hebrews had left Egypt, immediately after the first spring 
'rams, to return to the land of Canaan through which they had journeyed 
the ptevious ^ear. ' 

‘It is hard for me to "utter such words, son of my b|pthcr,* Ab-Ram 
continued without waiting for in answer; ‘but I have decided that wc 
shaQ lio longer continue tpgether. It is better to part than to live in 
squabbles which estrange and are as bitter as bad herbs. Behold, brforc 
us lies a fertile land in which no one forbids us to graze our herds. l 5 epu:t 
from me, I pray you. If you go to the east, I shall go to the west. If you 
go^ west, I shall gp to the east. We sliall not come together again, 
90^ of my brother. Befofb we part we shall raise a mound, whidb neither 
yotit herds and flocks nor mine shall pass.* ^ 

Hmugh Ab-Kam’s voice sounded hard and unyielding, he atijl hoped 
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his nephew would be alarmed and would promise amendment, and 
would ask him to \«ithdraw his decision. % was disposed to do so. But 
Lot readfly agreed to his proposal that they should part. 

/Let it be as you say, unde. You yourself deign to ghoose the way you 
will go. The choice is not for me, who am your servant/ 

*RigIHor left, they are both equally good in my eyes,' Ab-Rasn replied, 
unpleasantly surprised. havc*said that you shall choose. Choose!' 

-‘Since that is y^ur will, I shalhchoose,' Lot hurriedly agreed. ‘I would 
like to settle in die valley of Siddim, tg the south of the Salt Lake.' 

‘Siddim. . . . Siddim. ... I have heard that name before, but I cannot 
remember where. What is this valley?’ 

‘It hes to the east fr^m here, Uncle Ab-Ram.’ Lot grew more en- 
thusiastic confident. ‘It is very beautiful, and as fertile as Egypt. The 
grass grows as liigh as a man's girdle, and there are so many trees that it 
is also called the Wooded Valley. All around it*are liills, and the wind 
from the desert newr penetrates because Sie hiUs protect it. The water 
flows naturally into the canals, for the valley slopes southward.' 

‘Where does the water flow from?' 

‘From the Salt# Lake. There are rqpks which form a kii^ of stone^ 
threshold, and the valley opens out below {hem^Tlirough clefts in the 
rocks the water drips iiHo ponds. In the ponds the salt sinks to the 
bottom, and the wa^eIf runs on mto^oanals. There is not one spot in all 
the valley which it does not reach. And so trees grow there, and flowers 
such as are not to be found anywhere else in the world.’ 

‘When did you see tliis voJley?' 

‘I haven’t seen it; the merchant Sarug son of Ephrainarta^vels cvsajy* 
year to the Salt Lake for bitumen, and he tol^ my wile ab^ut it.* 

‘I am surprised that it is uninliabited, if it is so^fertile.* 

‘Unde Ab-Ram, very many people^dwell in the vaUey/lt has five 
dties: Sodom, Gomorrah, Zoar, Admah, and Zeboiim. The largest is 
Sodom.* 


^Hjjerc will you go with your herds amid such a multiti^?’ ^ 

‘If Tcould obtain a small expanse of meadowland it woidd suflSce, for 
the grass grows continually. The air^s humid, and the night is a^w^ 
as the day* The dties are rich. The people live carefree lives, thev dance, 
they ring, and watch the games ' 


‘The life yo|ir wife desires! I understand!’ 

They were both silent. Ab-Ram stroked his beard thoughtfully. 
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of he said after a moment, ‘why did you not tell me 

hfSo^ as man to man, that you unshed to leave the tnibe, and had already 
dmsou the district in which you wished to settle?’ 

Lot reddened likp a^small boy. 

*I was afraid of your anger,’ he confessed. 

‘My anger? Did I detain Nahor son of Terali?* ^ 

‘And I was sorry at the thought of partifig from you, Uncle Ab-Ram.' 
‘Ah, and I too am sorry, blood of mine! But whatPean I do? I liave 
^ken, you have spoken. The tre 9 does not hold back the leaf wliich has 
^en and is driven whither tlic wind carries it. Go in peace, Lot, since 
that is your desire, taking with you all that is yours. . . .’ 

‘l^lessed be all thy days, Uncle Ab-Ram. I shaill depart at the next new 
moon.’ 


‘So Edith has got her wav,’ Sarai remarked discontentedly, as she 
turned over the handle of an ^Egyptian mirror in her hand. ‘For a couple 
of years she has been working to make you order Lot to depart.* 

‘The lion does not fight with a snake, a man docs not see through a 
; woman’s omning. But why did the son of Haran not epeak to me about 
it before?* * , 

‘Lot told Edith he- himself would never pa^t from you, unless you 
comnuuided him. So Edith incii?.,^ the lierdmeff, "especially Hibal, and 
gave them gifts. ... In the desert and m Egypt she was quiet, for she was 
they would perish if left by themselves m a strange country.’ 
toife /'lu ail this?’ 


Sella te4i rJoa. She did not speak before because she was afraid.' 
Ab-Ram Quitted his bx;ows. He was angry with himself for being 
carried away by his indignation and so unconsciously doing the will of 
tie forcigtt%voman. , 


“yZhy did you allow him to choose?’ Sarai asked. ‘Why cannot we 
ourselves settle in that beatftiful valley?’ 

’ *I acted a»-I desired, woman,’ her husband replied with cmphasi^gR*irai 
drooped her head, abashed. Truly, in the past she would not have dared 
to Ab-Ram in such a mai^ier. The woman’s part i^ to obey bet 
ilribtuid’s commands Without protest. But since Ab-Ram had grown 
Inrmbier, and depressed in spirit, she had grown bolder. The unpleasant 
Itoeinories of her stay in the royal palace were slowly being erased, but 
riaei atill remembered the wealth she liad brought Ab-Ram, And that 
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made her feel important. She was glad, too, that he no longer talked at 
night with his god, f f whom she was greatly a&aid. 

^Do me one kindness, my lord,' she ask£d. 

*Say what you wish of me, Sarai?' 

‘Grant that as we journey I may walk beside .your ass. 

'He pondered on this request, which was an invaslion of his solitary 
meditations. 

-‘You will not walk beside my ass; but every day I will summon you 
and you will ride for a time beside me^at the head of the caravan.' 

‘Thank you, Ab-Rain!’ she exclaimed, made happy at his decision. 

The mound which was to testify that the uncle and nephew had gone 
different wa'^wasliigh, and well built of rocks, the larger stones at the 
boftom, and sni'^ller and smaller towards the top. The top was left flat, 
for an offering to the gods should be made upon. it. The blood of the 
slaughtered animal would flow down between the stones, and give the 
testimony might an3 authority. But Ab-Ram was not willing to make 
sacrifices to gods whom he had long since rejected, and he did not dare 
to make a sacrifices to the True Lord. He felt guilty, and was afrdd lest thc^ 
Lord should reject his offering in the eyes o^all tlje tribe. So the mound 
was not sanctified with •'vacrificial blood, but two yearling sheep wdt 
slaughtered on it ancheSoked. One ^n^taken from Ab-Ram’s flocks, the 
other from Lot's; one was white, the other black. Then the unde and his 
nephew went up the mound, gripped each other's right hand, and con- 
sumed the lambs in the sigly of the entire tribe. The bfijwwwere tlinffl^ 
under stones, while the two men solemnly repeated the ^pvw'that Lot^^ 
flocks and herds would never travel farther yestward tlian the mound, 
while Ab-Ram's would never pass beyond it to t^e east, '^^en they had 
exchanged these vows. Lot fell at his uncle's feet; but Ab-Ram raised him * 
and embraced him. And all the congregation saw that they both ITcpt, 
for it is hard to part from one's own blood. As last Lot wiped^his ey& and 
ranj*jjgwn the mound to liis own people. Edith, seated on^c^el, was 
waiting impatiently for the end of the ceremony. With htr sister, who 
was a year older than she, little LiUth stood on the cart which had 
made at XJr, shaking her favourite silver croco^e. The droven awaitipd 
the sign to drive off the flocks and herds gathered into one drove. Hidierto 
they had faithfully perfonned all that their mistress had asked, but now 
they were beginning to realise that -the result would not be good for 
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thexn,,lliere k always more life in a large group; and besides, Al>>!Kam 
son of Terah tfras a chief under ivliose authority it wm pleasant to remain. 
He would never let his people perish. He was an enlightened and just 
Now they vfoeld come imdcr the authority of a wotnau, for the ' 
son of Haran was not to he reckoned with at all. 

At the ’very last moment before parting Ab-Ram gave hi;i nephew 
twdive head of cattle and six asses. Then the two men said goodbye once 
more, ahd the horns were blown. The drovers cracked^thcir whips. One 
caravan turned off to the left; the , other, less numerous, to the right. Yet 
another branch had been broken off from the ancient tiibe of the sons 
ofEber. 

1 am glad, my soul, that I shall not see the red-hair again,* Sarai declared 
as she went at her husband’s side. Ab-Ram gave her a reproachful look. 

*My soul weeps thati let the son of Haran go,’ he said. 

* ‘Since they departed we haVe had peace.*^ ^ 

‘Surdy it is better to renounce peace than one’s own blood? I am fond 
of the son of Haran. Of a truth, I had not thought that I was so fond of 
*him. At c^e time I thought he would have a son whom I would make 
my heir.’ , 

‘Red-hair did not want to have any more ohildrm, my lord. She did 
not v^ant to have children,’ Sarai ^repeated in a toiie* of horror. 

‘I thought that was so. I once threatened to bnng Lot to judgement. I 
let the matter pass, not because I had forgotten it, but . . .’ 

broke^t/^^unwiUing to add that it wf uld have been awkward for 
ton to judge- iiis nephew when he himself possessed a barren wife and 
did not take gnother wom^n. 

Sarai guessed what he was thinking, her face clouded, and they rode 
on in silence, until Ab-Ram hii 7 \self renewed the conversation. 

1 ^member, when I was a little dhild, and later, when I reached the 
years of mytyouth, there Wtre three of us, brothen. Haran, Nahor, and 
rite soni^of Terah. Our father was justified in expecting many gra^i>ns, 

afiid could rgoice in the future of the line But all those hopes have 

gone &r nothing, for Haran died after fiructifying only the one child, Lot, 
who today has departed ^om us. Nahor we had already parted firom, and 
inato case he will not have a son now. And I shall remain childless. What 
wdl mppen to the tribe? Is it surprising that 1 grieve, Sarai? But now 
know, tLit last year, before I oiFended the Lord, when 1 was riding 
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through the same land towards which we are now journeying, I heard 
the Lord’s voice sayjng that this land, this very land and none other, 
would be given to my seed. I know not whether the Lord was jesting 
with me, but I am all the more afflicted thereby. I kj^ow not whom to 
make my heir, unless it be the son of my servant Eliezer; for the Damascene 
is fidthful.* * 

He broke off, realising that ke wa& talking as though to a man, while 
only a woman was listening. He glanced at her attentive eyes fixed on his 
face, and said to her absently: 

• ‘Return now to the*women, Sarai. 


That year the spring rains were abundant, as though the gods wished 
to make r<“coftipen& for the previous year’s drought; the earth all about 
the caravan was green with grass and colourful with flowers. None the less 
Ab-Ram*s face remained clouded and Sarai’s thoughtful, and it often 
happened that they rode side^by side for lAg periods without speaking. 
Absorbed in his own anxieties, Ab-Ram did not stop to consider the 
reason for such extraordinary silence on the part of a woman. 

The reason was pimple: Sarai had repeated her last conversation with 
Ab-Ram to her old fosier-mother, and Noa^in tu^n had not Selayed to 
repeat it all to Ehezei^ who, deeply moved, had run to his mistress. 

‘I am unworthy!* 1ft: fccclaimed, ‘anfl#ny son is unworthy, we are both 
unworthy to be the heirs of Ab-Ram son of Terah. Do not allow it, my 
lady. I am a servant, and my boy is simple, uninstructed. That is not the 
heir Ab-Ram needs. My l?^y, listen to your scrvant^^3!»’'e my loiff* 
another wife. Ab-Ram is not young, but he is strong and httlshy. Perhaps 
he will quicken many sons. Seek a wife for Ijim and bring her to your 
tent. We shall all call down blessmgs on your hea^. No wrong is done to 
the fint wife when the husband takes another. . . . Listen!’ ^ 

He spoke for a long time, and more and more boldly, heedless <^the 
fact that Sarai was hstening to him with he» brows loiitte^. The only 
witnq&Noa, was silent, which indicated that she shared Elie^’s pinion. 
Sarai massed the servant, promismg to think over his coui'isel. She was 
plunged into a profound inward conitta. Undoubtedly Eliezer wa^iight, 
but how difficult it was to think of another won^ at her husband’s si^p! 

A young woman, a woman who would have children Ab-Ram’s 

heart would tvpn ftom Sarai and ding to the mother of his children. He 
would caress them, carry them, rejoice with his new wife over them; and 
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then she, Sarai could die, for no one would want her. ‘No!’ she thought 
passionately; ‘no other woman will enter this tent^ » 

Yet the Cod of Ab-Ram had promised him the beautiful land of 
Canaan as the hei^itage of his seed. The line of Ab-Ram might be exalted 
above all other lines, might rule all the land. But this would not come to 
pass so long as Sarai, who herself had no children, refused to allpw another 
woman 

She wrestled with her thoughts, and did not hear^when others spoke 
to her. In the sleepless nights shp tossed and turned, sighing. Until one 
night she hit upon a solution so happy that she was unable to restrain 
herself, and aroused Ab-Ram. < 

‘Who called me?’ he asked, sitting up on the couch. ‘Was it you 
Sarai?’ There was a note of disillusionment in his voice. 

‘I know now,* she whispered fervently, ‘what to do so that you should 
have oilspring. The priest who used to come to the camp at Ur oncifc told 
me. ... I think he was calied Sep-Sin. . ^ . You remember that priest, 
Ab-Ram?* 

‘I remember Sep-Sm very well. What did he tell you?* 

‘He said that accordmg to Babylonian law, if a barren wife brings a 
slave to her husband’js bed, and says: “quicken a'jon to me from her, that 
I may have him,** and if the slave brmgs fort}?) a son, they take the child 
fironS her and give it to the wiferiaSnd he will be iheir son, the true heir of 
the husband and wife. . . . Do you understand, Ab-Ram?* 

‘Woman! You could have waited till morning, without waking me up 
Si the nighli’^Ab-Ram exclaimed, half annoyed, half amused, ‘What do 
you want efone?* 

*I want the prophecy qf your god to be fulfilled,* Sarai explained. ‘I 
want you to have a sqn, and, as my womb is closed, let him be bom to 
anothtt; only, let him be my spn * 

‘Calm yourself, Sarai, and sleep.’ 

ffc tumgl over and fell«asleep at once. But Sarai did not sleep till dawn 
had c<^e.«.Next morning she shared her idea with her foster-mfither. 
Noa slmwed much less enthusiasm. 

‘A jt^cond wife,* she said, ‘is a second wife. We know what sort of bird 
s]k is* But you want to give him a bondwoman? She will grow familiar 
and demand that I shomd wait on her.’ 

*We shall take her son and send her away,’ Sarai decided. 

‘Not so easy my dove; not so easy.’ Noa shook her head doubtfully. 
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Sarai^s greatest dif&ctilty was to convince her husband. Ab-Ram 
.sincerely regretted thaf he had told Sarai of the secret voice of the Lord 
who had spoken to him the previous year. He had never been swift to 
impart confidences, especially to a woman; but of late ^e was frequently 
possessed by an irresistible desire to recall those past days, to talk about 
them. Now lie had succumbed to this desire, and had lost his peace. 

Sarai’s importunity only intenaified his regret. The Lord’s promises and 
blessings were true^ just as his own cowardice and pettiness were true. 
People who paid homage to Marduk, Nannar-Sin, or Amon could sin, 
Ke, and be faithless as they wished; the gods ‘were unconcerned. The 
difference between them |nd the Lord, as Ab-Ram clearly realised, con- 
sisted not only in His might but in His stern requirement that man should 
mould him selfion th*e image and likeness of his Creator. In light there is 
no ^ace for darkness. In the presence of the Lord there could be no sin. 
Once committed, sin was irrevocable. People said that the first things 
necessary to life were water, fire, iron, salt,^milk, wine, honey, oil and 
raiment. Yet surely in the first place they should* set God? He was as 
necessary as water, fire, and bread. In Him was the dignity that man had 
lost, in Him was the memory of the lost glory. Without the Lord on 
High, there was truly no*grcat difference betv^een man and a jackal. 

And Ab-Ram, living ir the belief that God hacf snurned him. felt as 
worthless and wretched Is a jackal. 

His depression was favourable to Sarai’s designs. Tiny grains of , sand 
will overwhelm a tower. Little by little her persistent attacks made a 
breach in Ab-Ram*s resistanc^. ‘Who knows,’ he rcflectejj,./iiwhether my* 
wife is not right? Instead of making Eliezer’s boy my hcirfJkwould have 
my own son.’ 

His position as head of the tribe forbade him to t^e part in Bie women’s 
counsels, but he listened to their talk witl^out his previous reluctance. ^ 

‘Take Ketura, my dove; take Ketura,^ old Noa advised Sarai. ‘^e’s 
a strong girl, and as broad as a cow in the haunches. She migl^ give birth 
to twim. She is meek, and quiet, she will not cause you any flioublc.’ 

‘I prefer Hagar,* Sarai answered. ‘If she had not gone to Gc'^^im f would 
have remained with tlie Pharaoh and ^ined away with yearning. She 
deserves the distinction.’ 

** ‘Your Hagar is a double-dealing snake. She bites by stealth. It was 1 
who sent her to Gesem. She would never have gone of her own accord.’ 

Unexpectedly Ab-Ram joined in: 
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*l don't like Hagar; heir eyes are like a bird's/ 

'You see, my dove!’ Noa exulted. 'Give our Iqgd Kctural’ 

Sarai shook her head. She considered that she should show her gratitude 
to tlie JEgyptian|WOmin; and besides, Hagar was beautiful and slender, 
while Ketura was coarse and ugly. Sarai wanted Ab-Ram's child to be 
beaud&l, more beautiful than any other; she did not wisfi it to inherit 
Ketura’s thick, stocky calves; and besides - and this played an even 
greater part in her decision - she wds not fond of resigning a projea she 
had planned. 

Though these convcnations were held in sc&'et, some news of them 
must have spread through the camp, for all the girls, whether free or 
slaves, dressed themselves up in their finery and began to hang around 
dose to Ab-Ram’s tent. Ab-Ram went about with* doused face, and did 
not notice them; he considered that the whole affair concerned only him 
and his wife. Sarai stuck to her plan for bringing Hagar to his bed. At 
last, bored with the whole lUea, and realising that he would get no peace 
otherwise, he agreed. Unwillingly enough, Noa* ordered the Egyptian 
woman to go to a separate tent to sleep. 

When dusk fell, Sarai, satisfied at last, led her husband to Hagar’s tent. 
She raisid the entrance Hap, and stopped sh#rt in amazement. Resin 
mingled with myrrli was l)urmng on the small golden tripod; the stupe- 
fying sc^t filled all the mterior.^ The couch \^ajf covered with a costly 
covering. Hagar, the bondwoman, was kneeling in the middle of the 
Ctfnt, her body bowed low. Her long black hair reached to the ground, 
"concealing features. 

A Ikde discomfited, Sarai stood by her husband, and said aloud the 
words she had carefully chosen: 

'My husftind and lord, go to this slave and quicken within her a son 
that I may have him. And the son that comes from her womb will be 
mu son and thine, not hers. Bondwoman Hagar, do you hear my 
words?' 

The onl^answer was an unintelligible whisper that floated from 
undet^the cas^e of hair. The kneeling girl seemed as immo^ as a 

0 

leave thee, my lord,’ Sarai said with none of her former en- 
and went ot^. When the flap had dropped behind her Hagar 
slowly straightened up and threw her hair back. Her eyes glittered in the 
j^oom. The resin mingled with myrrh spluttered as it burned, 
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‘O, my lotd!' Hagat cried ardently, stretching out lier swatthy arms. 
‘Thou hast heard the of my longing. 0, Ramdi!’ 

I 

As Satai returned to her tent she was lost in thought, weight rested 
on her heart. She did not know why, but she felt sure she would have 
been more i^quil in spirit if she had left Ab-Ram with Ketusa. She 
cogiforted herself with the hope that Ab-Ram would return quickly, and 
she v^ted for him impatiently. But the night passed, dawn broke, and 
Ab-Ram did not return. 



5 

Desire 


H AGAR was lying when she told SARAjt SHE COULD NOT PLAY THE 
haip, or else she had taught herself the art during the last few months, 
after, by Ab-Ram*s order, she had been set free frbm labour. In any case 
her fingers now ran quite expertly over the strings, and Ab-Ram listened 
with pleasure to her playing. He lay on his back, liis hands beneath his 
head, gazing approvingly^ ht the figurc^of the woman standing by the 
harp. Her waist had already lost its slim outline* but her graceful hands 
ran across the strings as sinuously as snakes. « 

Noticing his gaze, she stopped playing and scatedJierself beside him on 
the couch. ^ * 

*Honey and milk are under thy tongue,’ she whispered. ‘Kiss me with 
the kfss of thy lips.* 

He tenderly put his arm round her. He was looking mucH younger ot 
late. His beard streaked with silver adorned a face almcst youthful, and 
the smile .^vering on 'his lips did no^ allow any hint of his former 
cxpressionii^f authority. 

The woman nestled j^ainst him. 

^Sct md^as a seal upon thme heart,’ she breathed. *My bowels are moved 
^ thy touch/ ^ 

^o I not flame like a fire?* he whispered. ‘Beautiful art thou and 
piekSKifi delight *• 

‘Ab-Ri Ab-Ram!* someone called outside the tent. , 

‘Sarai is callnigc to supper,* he said, trying to rise. Smilmg, Hagar 
lestgi both her hands on his” cT» holding him down with ^ the weight 
^of her body. * 

‘Thou v^t not rise, Rameh! w necdst thou rise? Because Sarai is 
calling? I will go to thy wife, to ^tent, and bring thee supper; I will 
g^ve tiee to cat, I will wait upon thebfd ^l^cn I will tell thee a story ’ 

i8: 
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"What about?' he as^d, acquiescing in her, suggestion. He did{not feel 
like facing EHezer's and^^oa’s shocked gaze, or Sarai's njoumful eyes. 

She shook her head to indicate that she would not tell hini yet, and ran 
out. Lying idle and slothful, Ab-Ram gazed dreamily atj^he tent canvas. 
His mind was not occupied with thoughts. He was speaking the truth 
when he had. sjiid a few moments before that he was flaming like -a fire. 

insatiable desire was consuming him for the first time in his life. Once, 
years before, when as a clean, serious youngster he had espoused the 
beautiful and beloved Sarai, he had been happy, he had been passionate; 
but it had been a tranquil 4nd healthy passion. His desire had been satisfied 
and had passed, leaving hirn a clear mind and a strong body. But Hagar 
. . . O, Hagar. . . . Who had taught her those amazing, provocative tricks 
that inflamed nlhhis bddy? He was the first man she had known. Had she 
left home as a child ^ Was it really true that Egyptian women had desire 
poured into their blood, as Sarug had said? When he asked Hagar about 
it she smiled mysteriously and, \iarrowing hrf painted eyes, thought of 
some new voluptuous delight. At first he had been ashamed and shocked; 
but then, absorbed by the novelty of die experience, he had yielded com- 
pletely to her will. , And she was insatiable, ceaselessly athirst, quite ^ 
different from the proud, never importunate Sarai. ^ 

Sometimes Ab-Ram ^was amazed as he recalled that Hagar had spent 
many years in liis servffce,*and had alw€>^ been a quiet, apparently in- 
different, obedient slave. He had not known her, had not liked her; she 
had concealed \iithin herself all the treasure of her amatory feelings, her 
love for him. She assured liim ijow that she had loved hin^rom the first 
day she saw him. And so, although she had given up all hojMW)f his ever 
deigning to notice her, she had not allowed aijy man to come to her. 
"And I have lived to see tins day,' she declared tri^phantl^ "It is the 
goddess Ishtar who has done this. When wc were in Egypt I laid on hc^ 

altar the gold bangles Sarai had given me The goddess heard me. . ‘ 

‘I will give you other bangles, still more beautiful,' he assured jb«f^ 

Did he feel well or ill in his present condition? If he harjJjjg^ asked he 
would not have known how to answer. Formerly so active mentafly, so 
fond of having an answer to everything? now he didi^not stop to thi^ at 
all. His body desired Hagar’s body, and he succumbed to the flesh. ^ 
It was the first time he had been in subjection to the senses. Tcrah son 
of Nahor had made his youngest son his successor when Ab-Ram was 
sdll quite youi^, he had put command of tlie tribe in the hands of a 
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beardless youtSi. Ab-Ram had been dominated by the dignity conferred 
on him; he had strained his powers and his mii^ to cope with his task; 
of licence, or even of lawful amusement he could not think. By his dignity 
he made up fbr^his ybuth and inexperience. He slowly grew accustomed 
to dns dignified authority, and could not change. And so the secret of the 
powe^ Hagai had over him was to be found, perhaps, not only in the 
refinements of her sensuality. She was tke first woman who had succeeded 
in piercing beneath his ngid integument and remind'ng him of the youth 
he had never enjoyed. 

He liked evcrytliing connected with her, evtn the fact that she called 
him by the diminutive ‘Rameh*. No one had. ever used that name to liim 
before, except, perhaps, his mother, whom ne did not remember. And 
diat was long, long ago. The affix ‘Ab’ given him by^*Terah when he 
handed over authority to his son had turned his forename into the title 
^high father*. That tkle had stuck to the serious youth. 

Hagar returned, carrying' on her head a large shallow basket filled with 
vessels. A jug of milk, a jug of cream, honey, r5oa*s tasty barley cakes, 
apricots and grapes. She knelt down by the couch without removing the 
basket from her head, and urged him to take food s^aight from it. 

^Hrst remove the^ burden firom your head and eat together with me.* 
Carefully setting the basket down, she gave Ivm food to his lips. She 
brcatKed on every piece solicitpi^ Jy. As he walcHcd her cooling even the 
grapes in this manner, he asked her why she did so. She laughed and 
displayed her white teeth, eleammg amid her swarthy <somplexion and 
painted lips. ^ ^ 

‘I am nicking magic,* she said, ‘so that you will not cease to 
love me.’ 


1 shall jfiot cease tp love you,* he assured her, ‘since it is good for me 
when you are at my side. But now tell me the story you promised 

1 wiD ^ it as soon as I have washed the vessels. Wait till I have brought 
water. . . 

me now.Xct Noa wash them, or Ketura.* 

‘'^ou speak the ti^jth, my bdiutiful lord, my powerful Rameh, my 
ghttoting moon. No^^will wash them and your slave will tell you a 
^oryi* 

padked the empty ^sseis in the basket, set it just outside the tent, 
and Calkd in a loud, coimWditlg tonei 
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*Ketura! Noa! Let someone come and take and wash the vessels after 
our lord’s supper.* 

Without waiting for answer she returned to the tent and, seating herself 
on the couch, began her story. 

But in the middle of it she stopped unexpectedly, burie& her face in her 
hands and began to weep aloud. 

^‘What is the matter? What are you crying for, my beloved?’ Ab-Ram 
astiied anxiously. 

‘Your child stirred in my womb, and I am weeping because I shall 
xiGtyei see him. Woe be u|)ou my head, woe!* 

‘Why v/ill you not see your child? You are healthy and strong, the 
birth will be successful. . . , 

‘Your wife, Sfi^ai, Will take from me the child born of your seed. She 
will (ikvc your sci;v^ant Hagar away. Sarai is only waiting for me to bring 
forth the child in order to drive me out. O, I would rather die before. . . . 


I would rather I had never kncywii you, RaiAcli, the light of my eyes. 
What shall I do? I will ^o into the wilderness and perfth together with the 
child I bear in my womb.’ 

‘You are talking nonsense. No one will take the child from you.’ 

She looked at him interrogatively, sidelodg, but she did not stop keeping. 

‘You, my lord, have <jompassion in your heart for your servant; but in 
Sarai’s heart there is n6 cempassion. Siyaji will take my cliild and will 
drive me, Hagar. . . 

‘I am master, ^ot Sarai. Stop weeping and go on with the story.’ 

Hagar wiped her eyes and continued, reassured. When she had ended 
she abruptly asked: ‘ . . . Are ydu sure you will not allow child to be 


taken from me, my lord?’ ^ 

‘I would no more wrong you than I would wron^my own’I^dy. You 

are mine Who taught you such beautiful stories?* 

‘I remember them from my mother’s hoise, from the days when I 

not a slave whom anyone can spurn I know.many stories, ai|d I 

tell them all one after another to my lord. About the sailo^^wJjj? sailed by 
the king*^s^orders over the great sea, and whose ship was shattered against 


an islandr guarded by a terrible dragon. 9r about the valiant Knumhotep, 

who was wronged by the unworthy Totknaht But may all diy 3ay^ 

be blessed, my lord, because thou wilt not alldW thy servant to ht 


wronged.’ 
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It true that Saraj could hardly possess her soul in patience until the 
ofHagar’s travail. Of recent times she had grown so aged4ooking» it 
the years that Ab-Ram had lost had been added to her. She went 
^aWttt with a sti^borm expression on her face, and two deep furrows ran 
from her nose to her lips. She hated Hagar, she clenched her teeth, and 
a>uld hardly bear with the insolent girl until the days of hfer pregnancy 
were passed. But then, O then. . . . If tiv? Egyptian womaA gave birth to 
a son Sarai would take it and drive her out. So it had bfpn agreed. Ab-Ram 
had consented, and so it could not be changed. If Hagar gave birth to a 
daughter she and her cliild woufd be sent away, •wjarai would sell tlie slave 
for next to nothing, she would give her away,^she would simply turn her 
out, that her eyes might no longer see the woman who had robbed her 
of her husband. 

Sarai’s pain and anger were all the more oppressive to her because she 
bad no one to whom she could complain. Noa nodded her head in a 
manner which clearly said: Cl warned you* my dove, you yourself wanted 
it. . . .* Eliezer sighed: ‘I asked my lady to seek aftiothcr wife. . . .’ They 
were both right. A second wife had clearly defined rights and duties, In 
the women’s household she occupied a place preserjbed by custom. She 
must ofley the first wife and b5 subject to her. She would not break 
up the family by hej presence, as this abject gnake, this bitch, this 
&reigtl concubine had done. (jvhy had Sarii not hstened to the wise 
counsels? 

‘Only wait till the child is bom . . . only wait. . . .’ ^}ie repeated to 
herself passionately; but eVen so, anxiety grew in her heart as she wondered 
whether drivspg the bondwoman away wAuld suffice to restore the former 
relations between herself and her husband. For Ab-Ram was changed. 
Ab-Ram,/ier husband, whom she had known ever since childhood, had 
become a different, a‘strange man. Of necessity he devoted odd moments 
wife, but he spent all thJ; rest of his time at Hagar’s side. At first he 
had pretended, that it w^s because of his anxiety that the child should be 
quidencjLb utj iow he made no attempt at pretence at all. He wanted it 
lilfp that, ana there was no more to be said. Once Sarai Ipff grieved 
because Ab-Ram, absorbed in tiioughts of his extraordinary god, had 
J(ve^ as though bewitched, indifferent to everything about' him. What 
would she not have gi^en for tliose times to return. 

The night was fine, ani\^ moonless, so the stars sparkled all the more 
^btightly in the translucent j^rkn^s of th^ sky. On such a night in past 
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days Ab-Ram had readily sat until late at night outside the tent, insensitive 
to his wife’s calls, and gazing at the stars. On such a night she had seen him 
conversing with spirits. What was he doing now? Was he asleep, or was 
he gazing as in past days at the sky? Unable to suppress heg bitter yearning, 
Sarai crept quietly up to Hagar’s tent. She stole along silmtly. The; camp 
was pitched permanently, for Ab-Ram had no intention of wardering 
^ther. A torrent invisible in the darkness gushed in thin streams of water 
over the stones. The half-withered grass gave off a bitter scent. The 
autumn rains should begin any day now. Inseparable from the darkness, 
the jackals were howlin|; in the bushes. Rare, .stunted, grotesque oaks 
cast their shadows over ground. In their shade Sarai crept very dose 
to her rival’s tent and stood still, holding her breath. Ab-Ram was seated 
on the grcund,'^a 2 in^ at the stars; but at his side, all her body nestling 
against his, was IJagar. He embraced her and asked: ‘What?* Sarai would 
have to go still closer before she could hear. At the shought that someone 
might unexpectedly approach aJid see her lisitning to her husband’s con- 
versation with a conctfbine she was seized with so dbep a shame that she 
hastily turned back. Tears streamed down her pallid cheeks. 

Hagar was saying: 

‘My father, who w^ a scribe, told me thaf that star (you see it, my 
lord?) that one brightest all, is the of the god Gad, to whom the 
priests offer laden tables in order to win his favour. . . .* 

‘In Ur tliey it Nimrud,’ Ab-Ram commented. 

‘And that one, that is the goddess Isida. . . .* * 

' ‘In Ur it is called Ishtar.* 

‘I expect it is the same. The goddess of love.^Your goddess and mine,’ 

‘I do not beheve in the god Gad nor in the goddess Isida. Tl^Lord, the 
Almighty God, is one. . . .* 

With a laugh she put her hand over liis*lips: 

‘I know, I know that story. I have heard yoij telling of your god. 
one has ever seen him, he has no features, he hasn’t even.a*name. . . . 
What so?t of a god is he?* 

‘It’s a waste of time talking to youf women do not understand such 
matters,’ he answered jokingly. He did not want to discuss this subject 
with her; it was as though he were afraid she wcftild prove the stronger 
in the argument. 

‘In the temple,’ Hagar persisted, *1 saw a^tatue which replied to the 

G 
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priests’ questions. It had a roaring voice, and in their fear the people fell 
to the ground. But have you ever heard your go^?’ 

*I will not talk with you about Him,’ he said, overcome by a feeling of 
incomprehensibly shame. 

*You are right, my lord, as beauriful as the rising moon. For he has 
abandonee^ you. . . . Everybody says it is because you were sparing with 
your sacrinces to him. . . . The gods are greedy. . . .’ 

‘I have said that I do not want you to speak of Hin.’ He tried to rise. 
She cliing to him with her arm.^ 

’Rameh, grant one favour to your most hunfble servant. Allow your 
slave to speak of the goddess Isida, whom you call Ishtar. She is the 
mother of fertility and the guardian of women with cliild. . . . Do you 
wish to have a son, my lord?’ ^ 

‘I want you to bear me a son. I want to have an heu: in my old age.’ 

‘Then make an offering to the goddess Isida. Seven lambs * 

. ‘I will not.’ 

‘Do you regret gi^g seven yearlings?’ 

‘I would give a hundred sheep for your safe delivery, but I will not 
make ^ offering to the goddess ’ 

‘Then Vhom will you make it to?’ she asked angrily. 

He made no reply, for the remark touched him to the quick. Indeed, 
to whom should he make an offeing? Whose wzi he? On whom could 
he call in his time of trouble? The Lord had departed from him. He did 
not believe in the gods. He did not even possess teraphiinrHe was alone. 
Alone in the presence of all the powers of earth and heaven. 

And for the first time<his woman’s body/ which had aroused his desire, 
seemed a frail and passing shelter which he would at any moment be 
compelled^fj leave, in order to stand eye to eye with the terrible, the 
dread reality. 

**S{Tus realisation pierced his bJwels, but it only quickened his desire. He 
moved closer to the bondwoman. She embraced him amorously, looking 
provocativ?ly^to his eyes. 

‘Yod are not afraiH that to-<lay is the thirteenth day of the month?’ she 
asked. ‘They say that any man wh6 has intercoune with a woman on that 
♦day loses his manhood.^ 

‘So they say, truly; bflt how do you know today is the thirteenth day?* 

‘I count the mornings from each new moon so that I may bear your 
son at a propitious hour. . . / 
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‘I will not sleep on your bosom today/ he decided, and added: ‘The 
child will not submit fo your will, even though you indicate the day to 
him/ 

She rested her face on her hands, and gazed thoi|ghtfully into the 
darkness. 

‘He will^fiyen to me,* she declared. ‘If he begins to kick and Struggle 
-ijorfa bad night when the moon M hidden I shall close myself and hold my 
breath and not let kirn come forth until tlie new day has dawned.* 

‘Of a truth, Hagar/ he admitted, ‘I Jiave never met another woman 
^ike you.’ 

She sitiiled painfully. 

‘What are those words to me when my lord refuses to make an offering 
to ^e goddes^^ I desire with a great desire that my son should shine like 
Shamash, should glitter like Sin, should be as strong as a bull, as pure as 
water, as white as cream. ... In vain do I desire. The gods will not bestow 
these gifts on liim if they do not receive offerings. . . . Of a truth, they)! 
will cause him to have six fingers on liis hands, or two left feet, or slanting 
eyes. . . / 

She burst into tears, and Ab-Ram vainly tried to calm her. ^ 

‘Make an offering,* she sobbed. ^ ^ 

‘Do understand that I cannot. ... I do not believe in the goddess.* 

‘What does that matter? Slaughter iheep, my lord, and the goddess 
will feel satisfied. Do the gods ask whether men believe in them?* 

‘I will thiniifet over, and see,* he promised at last, bored by her tears. 

§ m 

The quarrel between Sarai and Hagar came to if head such a trifling 
matter that, if either woman had been asked, sjjie would have been unable 
to say what it was. Perhaps the cause was an unwashed pot,%r perhaps a 

rag tlirown away Any cause was good enough to open a vent for dy* 

hatred gathering witliin them. Sarai’s hatred was the deeper, for sh^(j!ad 
justice on her side; Hagar’s was the more vicdeiit, for it had long been 
suppres^d. They measured each other with flamin g; eves, to spring 
at each other’s faces. 

‘You miserable slave!* Sarai hissed. If you were not with cliild I ^ould 
order you to be put in shackles.* 

‘I am not your slave!’ 

‘You are! You are!* 

‘I am not, for I am bearing a son to my fcrd.’ 
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‘A son? You will bring forth a blind, hunchbacked and crippled 
daughter!’ 

Hagar laughed provocatively: 

*I shall bear a s()n. A fortune-teller in Egypt prophesied that to me/ 

‘The son will be mine, not yours!* 

‘Do you covet my son, you barren old woman? You younelf have not 
given birth even to a blind whelp; and you want my son!* 

Sarai went wliite with fury. 

‘You snake!* she cried. ‘You carrion! You dog’s vomit! As soon as you 
have had your child I shall brand your foieheai and whip you. I shall 
whip you myself.* 

‘You just try!* 

Hagar set her fists on her hips as though preparing foi a fight, l^oa, 
fearing for the child, ran to look for Ab-Ram. He came quickly, accom- 
panied by Eliezer. ^ 

‘What are you doing?’ helisked sharply,* in his old, resolute tones. ‘Has 
1 demon enslaved you both, has the sun addled your brains?* 

But the two women were so blind with fury that even their lord’s voice 
did not constrain their anger. They spat at each other, snarling. Ab-Ram 
scized^them by the arms and shook them violently. 

‘Still your bewitched tongues at once,* he shou^'ed. ‘Enough of this! 
What is it all about?* 

They did not answer. What was the point of answering such a question? 
Ab-Ram knew quite well what it was all about. Ostentatft>usly holding 
her belly, Hagar fell to her Knees. Sarai stood arrogant, erect, not jowering 
her eyes befor€i.^er husband’s furious gaze. Involuntarily Ab-Ram felt 
embarrassed, and he decided to settle the matter once for all. 

‘My sou^^tannot endure wrangles,* he declared. ‘My eyes do not wish 
to sec nor my ears hear your squabbling. From now on you will not see 
^S^other. Eliezer, let your w3e Resa wait on the pregnant Hagar and 
cook for her.’ 

‘Both I an^my^wife are your servants, Ab-Ram,* Eliezer replied without 
enthusiasm. Nor did"either of the two women appear to be satisfied. Sarai 
certainly was not, for the slave liAl not been rebuked; Hagar was not, 
bcjj^use she had taken great pleasure in issuing orders in her mistress’s tent 
and giving conmiands t& old Noa. So Ab-Ram’s decision did not subdue 
the storm. 

‘My wrong be upon thee !* »Sarai said proudly to Ab-Ram. ‘I have given 
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my bondwoman to your bosom, and when shc%aw that she had conceived 
I was despised in her eyes/ 

‘I am the servant of my lord,* Hagar began to sob desperately. ‘I am 
not Sarai’s servant. My lord will not take my son froiD me. So my lord 
has promised me.* 

Sarai, Noa, and Eliezcr all fixed their eyes on Ab-Ram expectantly. 

^ He was siFerA, overwhelmed by the impotence of a man compelled to 
"decide between t\jo wrangling women, one of whom was making the 
demand, while the other had right on her side. He wanted to sadaly 
^agar, but his innate silhse of justice dift not pqrmit him to wrong Sarai. 

‘Yom;maid, Hagar, is^n your hands, Sarai,* he forced himself to say at 
last. ‘But remember that she is with child, and deal gently with her. I have 
said that you ^ire n«t to see each odicr until her delivery is past. I shall 
m'j^clf decide as T will about my child.' 

‘I will not hand the child over to anyone,’ Hag^r screamed wildly. 

She had gone too far. Ab-Ram realised th^t if he yielded now he would ^ 
lose all his tribal autljority. 

‘You are a slave, and you will do as I command you.’ 

Without a word Hagar rushed as tliough demented from the tent. 
Ab-Ram had difficulty in restrainiifg liimself from ruslAng after 
her. Sarai gave liim^a grateful look. He tlifust lAr off with an angry 
glance. 

‘Eliezer,’ he ordered, ‘follow the bon*3woman Hagar and conduct her 
to her tent.* 

The old servant bowed and ran oft. Ab-Ram strode about the tent, 
trying to calm himself Sarai^and Noa silently returiiedTjp the sorting of 
lentils* which the quarrel had intciTuptcd. The smoe ih, flat grains ran 
through their hands with a diy rustle. They alf waited a long^me. At last 
Eliezer returned out of breath. 

‘O, my lord! She is mad! The demin with the evil eye, 
entered into her. When I went up to her she said she would thrust a mife 
into herself - and she had a knife in her hand. She said she ^as going to 
Gaza to%eU herself in the market. I returned for yotrrtTsacldle 1 catnel and 
overtake her. . . . She will listen to yew. . . / 

‘A camel! Swiftly!* Ab-Ram shouted. His hands trembled witlf anger 
and anxiety. He gave the two women a furiots look. Bent over tneir 
work, they obstinately held their peace. If it had not been for the child, 
how gladly would he have received the news that Hagar had fled! Truly, 
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the law strictly forbade thb purchase of a runaway slave of either sex, and 
if the runaway were found he or she was branded, while the purchaser 
paid a heavy &c. None the less, this forbidden tride was widely spread. 
And if the frenzjjpd Egyptian woman carried out her threat Ab-Ram’s 
son, his future heir, would be bom into slavery. 

Sur ran up, leading a camel. Ab-Ram mounted it, with Ellezer behind 
him, and they rode hard in the direction ^f Gaza. 

’^ipespite what she had said to Eliezer, as soon as the camp was out of 
sight Hagar turned away irom Gfaza eastward, mLking for a rocky elevar 
tion overgrown with sparse prickly plants. It vyis a wilderness vnvisited 
by herds, for the grass was withered and burnt. Her anger lent her 
strength. She walked swiftly, and soon reached th^ top^ Through the 
undergrowth she could see the camp spread out over the valley, along 
the stream; the smoke from the camp fires columned upward. A cloud 
of dust on the road attracted her attention. She recognised a speeding 
camel, with two human forms on its back, and guessed that one of them 
was Ab-Ram riding out to look for her. She clenched her fists with spite. 
Let him seek, let him ride as far as Gaza. He would never find his lover, 
the mothfcr of his unborn child. 'He had humiliated her, and so had lost 
her for ever. Hagar Would never return, she would lose herself in this 
wilderness, she would die of hunger, a lion wo jld rend her limb from 
limb, but on no account would she return. That would be good for 
Ab-Ram. Let his soul drown in sorrow! Let him know tcjj6^,late what he 
had lost! 

She walked sji^aight ahead, determined ori*y to get as far from the camp 
as possible, and her anger grew within her as she pitied herself the more. 
She choke^with hatred lor Sarai. She regretted tliat she was not the 
witch kasappu^ whose spittle was poisonous. She had spat upon Ab-Ram’s 
aiid if she had been the \/itch Sarai would be dead already. She 
muttered a curse to herself: 

‘I summdn you, ye gods, against this woman! Gods of the night and 
the day-, of the"^ m^ and eventide. Hearken to my prayer! May she 
perish, but let me live! May the wind scatter her anger and her bones! 
May ISshine like an emeJrald, like a diamond! May she have salt always on 
hx& lips! May she be eaan up with lice, may she lack water, may her lips 
rustle like a dry leaf in the desert.’ 

Muttering the curse eased her for a while. Then she again began to feel 
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sorry for herself and the child stirring in her wfcmb, which would pensh 
with her. 

How should she call this son, so much desired? Ab-Ram would give 
him a Hebrew name, hard and unlovely: Terah, Nalj^r, or Sarug. He 
would never ask her, the mother, her opinion. Of a truth, she did not 
remember what her own father’s name was. The memory of her Jot as a 
dbotidwoman inflamed her anges again. She desired that her son should 
live, should be AbJR^m’s heir, and should avenge her. After his fother’s 
death he would drive out Sarai and set Hagar in her place in the tent. 
Sarai would plead for rilercy. This picture delighted her so much that it 
overcame her previous desire to perish in the wilderness in order to spite 
Ab-Ram. Now she decided she would live and rear the child. She thought 
tha^^ tb^ fr-ut ^f hef womb must be savage and menacing. He would 
arouse fear in c^Jiers, but he would never be the servant of others. . . . 
He would be the lord of his own will. He woulcLcnslave and humiliate 
others, because his mother had been a boralwoman. I would call him, 
Di6, tne wolf, she thfcugiit, that he may bite everybody, like a wolf. I 
would call him Dob, the bear, that he may be as terrible as a female bear, 
a sakkul that has been deprived of her young. I would call him Zaal - 
anger - 1 would call him Ismailu, the V8ice of my Suffering.’ 

She walked along d/cep in thought, not noticing Vhere she was going. 
Bushes with long shlrp^orns barred^l^er road, she turned haphazardly 
to left or right. The sound of water splashing over stones drew her 
attention. Gc^g towards the sound, she descried a spring pouring out 
from a cliff and running down in a slender ftream. She sat down on a 
stone by the water, only no^ realising how weary sh^ jyas. She drank, 
she washed her inflamed face, and began to tjdnk more coolly. Around 
her was a silence that the quiet purling of the stream made ^ the more 
expressive. In that quietness, at any moment she might h^ the soft 
padding footfalls of a Hon or leopard conflng down to drink. The^jjjjoji^ 
see her and devour her together with all her hopes of vengeance. Now she 
was seized with fear, she cursed herself for wandermg out into this wilder- 
ness. Much would she gain from Ab-Ram*s dcs^JSfTwhc^ a Hbn had 
killed her. And perhaps no one would ever find her scattered bone^ no 
one would ever discover what had happened to her. Instead of aniCoying 
she would only comfort Sarai. . . . Woe! Woe!* ^ 

Standing motionless, disabled with fear, she heard cautious steps and 
rustlings all round her. She imagined that ^ese sounds were caused by 
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demons. Had she forgohen that a guardian demon dwelt beside every 
spring? Perhaps, when she had sat down unheeding on the stone without 
fint protecting henclf with an adjuration, she had occupied his favourite 
spot. Her formc^ fe* was replaced by horror. All else grew insignificant, 
unimportant. Even her hatred for Sarai, even the humiliation she had 

suflFered from Ab-Ram, even the leopard, even the lion In her mind's 

eye she saw the hideous figures of denvons with the talons of a vulture, 
the tail of a snake, the head of a sphinx, and the body of a leopard, which 
she had seen depicted on the walls of the temple at Ur. They were the 
uttuki, who dwell m hills, valfeys, and gravcsf.‘ She recalled the witch 
Labartu who lies in wait for pregnant women ip* order to tear tlv^ir young 
from them and put her own seed in its place. Labartu had the head of a 
lion, the teeth of an ass; her voice was more terrible thsai a storm.^The 
terrified woman thought she could hear the monster's s/-eps. The wilder- 
ness all round her was swarimng with mnumcrable liideous forms, 
derisive and malevolent. Slic had nothing with wluch to protect herself 
against them. The powers of the beneficent demdhs are not to compare 
with those of the malevolent demons, so it was useless to call on them. 
Overcome by a delirious fear, Hagar turned and fled. She fled blindly, 
howling^ with terror, compelled^'only by the one desire: to return to the 
camp. To the camp,‘'to the tent, to old Noa, eveii to Sarai - anything to 
be among human beings agam^ "irhe thorns caught her robe as she ran, 
and she believed the witches were already clutching at her. In her panic 
she forgot that the slender stream would be the best of gui^,'s, for without 
doubt it flowed by the shortest way down into the valley; and she 
wandered senselessly among the bushes. Sh\3 stumbled, she fell; she picked 
herself up and ran on agam. She wandered about for a long time. At last, 
through th^ undergrowth she saw th*e smoke of die camp fires. As if this 
very sighrposscssed the magic of safety, dictated the bounds to the fiends, 
fear left her. She breathed more easily. Cautiously descending 
the steep slope into the , valley, she considered what reason she should 
give for h&r return. Not for anything would she admit that she had 
returned of choice, driven by elemental fear. She \tioiild say 

she had fallen in with spirits, atid the spirits had commanded her to 
returh. 

^ She smiled to herself.Wow she had thought of a splendid idea! It would 
endave Ab-Ram once for all. And Sarai would not dare to open her lips 
agamst her* Sh^ reached the valley and, despite her weariness, held herself 
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erect, scornful. She was met by Mosa and Sui* one of the many little 
groups who had been sent out to look for her. 

Ab-Ram had returned from his fruitless pursuit, and was standing 
outside his tent. The sight of his changed face made Hagar realise how 
great was thef power she possessed over him. When he saw her he, raised 
j^oth hands abbve his head joyfuUy. 

‘Here she is! Herc^she is!* he shouted. ‘She has returned. Seek no more. 
My affliction has passed, for Hagar has returned.’ 

, He seized her by the atm. 

‘I rode^fter you like a Headman,* he confessed. ‘Where have you been?* 

She tried to conceal the satisfaction his welcome gave her. 

‘I went oTinto a Irfty wilderness, my lord,* she explained. ‘I wished to 
kill myself togedier with tlie child I bear, so that I might no longer endure 
these torments. I waited for a lion to devour me. . I came back because 
your god commanded me to rjtum.* 

He started back, deiiply moved. 

‘My God?’ he stammered. ‘He spoke to you?* 

‘He spoke, and I saw him.’ 

He shook his head, disillusioned. 

‘You could not see Him. He has no features 

‘I saw him,* she insisted. 

’ I 

‘Perhaps He sent His angel to you.’ ' 

‘Yes, yes; ityas an angel,* she readily agreed. 

He set both hands on her shoulders, and gazed into her eyes imtil she 
was confused and turned her face away. 

‘Tell me,’ he demanded, ‘tell me; what did he look like?' 

This question, too, was unexpected. She drooped her head*; 

‘I did not dare to look,’ she explained ‘I saw him only from ^l^jnd. . . , 
He had already passed. ... He was great.*. . .* 

‘He spoke to you?’ 

‘O yes. He spoke to your servant, Ab-Ram 

‘WhatMid he say?* he exclaimed. 

She breathed more easily, for she Jiad prepared her answer to this 
question. 

‘The angel said: “Return to your lord Ab-Ram, submit yourself to ffis 
hands. You will bear a son whom you will name Ishmael, the Voice of 
your Suffering, because the Lord has heard your affliction ’ They 
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were the words of the aAgel. He 'revealed himself to me beside a fountain 
spriisiging in the wilderness. And I returned in order to serve you, 
forgetting that you have been unkind to me. . . 

Ab-Ram stocfd lAotionless, speechless. 

^Repeat the Angel’s words again,’ he said in a softer tone. ‘Repeat the 
message which the Lord commanded you to briilg.* 

Delighted with the impression she had made, she rctited her story 
again. He sat down heavily on the ground, like a ?nan with sunstroke, 
and his head sank on to his breast. He was silent. 

’I am tired,* Hagar sighed. That at least was the truth. She could hardly 
remaii> on her feet. / c 

Her .reproach penetrated into his mind. He got up; and the others were 
astoni^ed to see tears running down his checks 
‘Go and rest, Hagar,* he said gently. ‘Resa will bn^ig you food and 
wash your feet. Go and rest. Blessings be on your head for the news you 
have brought me.* 

She went to her tent disillusioned, for she had \:hought that he would 
accompany her. She had hoped for that consummation in order to annoy 
Sarai, and she looked back at him again and again. Preoccupied with the 
news he had just heard, he did^not notice her glances. He wanted to be 
alone in order to ptendef on the message. He \valked out beyond the 
camp, and in search of solitude ^h^ unwittingly iook the very path which 
Hagar had taken in her anger. He did not doubt that the Egyptian woman 
was speaking the truth. He himself never lied, and he foufd it difficult to 
conceive that others could lie. Nor did he see any reason why the bond- 
woman should he, for he had no knowledge of the love which is peculiar 
to woman. He could well^beheve that she had seen the Angel of the Lord, 
who had ermmanded her to return. So the Lord had not forgotten His 
servant He still remembered him, still watched over his seed. Ab-Ram’s 
T8ijjri^<was deeply moved by k feeling akin to burning shame. So the 
Creator had performed, ^ut how had the creature repaid him? In his past 
lamentadotis (and even these had been dropped of late), that he had 
oftendtSd the LorSlncl lost His favour there had been a note of rdS;entment 
with God, of human complaint. '^Thou didst call me. Thou didst pro- 
imunbe words of blesdng in plenty, and Thou hast neglected to perform 
them, until at last 1 felK . . .* Confirmed in the conviction that the Lord 
had abandoned him, he had ceased to listen to His voice, to seek the Lord 
though He was angry. For w^ere there is withdrawal, indifference follows. 
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He halted on a slope, and looked about him. l4e did not see the valley 
but his own life, all his ^eeds of the past year. They seemed infamous to 
him, and he was stunned. For he had lived like an unreasoning animal, 
empty of all thought except that of voluptuous ]|leasure with a 
woman. 

He recalled* the indecent practices which Hagar had taught him, and 

^hich he had yielded readily# avid for more. A demon of lust had 
dwelt in his body, hiid taken complete possession of him. The shame he 
felt now was similar to Adam’s feelings \^hen he hid before God, saying: 
‘I»am naked.’ For there •are unclean creatures, like the hedgehog, the 
hoopoe, the hare, the pigj the bat, the owl, the vulture, the weasel, the 
mouse, the salamander, crocodile, and others. AU cairion was unclean. And 
a maj wl' o h.is touched any carrion, or someone sick of leprosy, or of an issue 
of blood, laying l^ie his body to the sickness, is also unclean. But now, at 
this moment of reckonmg with lumself Ab-Ram realised that there is an 
uncleanness wliich is more ^ppibssivc than al# these, more polluting to a 
man than if he had reAtions with a corpse. There ft the uncleanness of 
a heart so entangled in fleshy delight that he can think of nothing else. He 
felt abased and loathsome. The Lord had called him. The old sage, Nergal- 
Sar, had entrusted a secret to him and haS said with confidence: ‘Now I 
can die.’ He had given his own cloak to a strange shepherd, believing that 
that shepherd would darry on the secre^tjeasure and courageously reveal 
it to the world. Sep-Sin had voluntarily suffered a terrible death in order 
to save him, i^’f-Ram, the possessor of the Truth. Indeed he had perished 
in vain, for the Hebrew had achieved nothing.* On the contrary, he had 
affronted the Lord, he had for|;otten Him. 

But the Lord was watching. Like a hunter^ lying in wait for a wild 
bull, He was watching what the unfaithful one was doing, riod He was 
waiting. 

Now he was filled with pain at his own^unwortiuness, ana witnfliyj^j*^ 
tude and adoration for the Lord. Never, not eyen in those happy times 
when he had thought himself very close to God, had he wonflipped and 
loved Him more fervently. He desired that he might becci^xc & dust 
under His feet, that he might vanish sd that only the Lord was left, that 
he might know nothing, feel nothing, except the blessed consdousn^ 
that the Lord is. 

He heard water splashing musically over stones. A spring! Without 
doubt the one beside which Hagar had seep the divine messenger, the 
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cvcriiving One, pass b’Jr. Let this spring henceforth be known as Becr- 
lahai-roi: I saw the Living One, and live. 

He knelt down and rested his forehead on a" stone. To the vengeful 
Hagar this spo(<ha4 been filled with horrible monsten; but to Ab-Ram 
it was full of light and grace. 

But delusive and transient is peace in the heart of man. Although the 
shock Ab-Ram had suffered swept out of his mind arU that was not of the 
Lord, when he returned to his tent late that evening, and meditated in the 
encircling gloom over the inciaeiit, he realised fhat he could no longer go 
on in the old way with Hagar. His body throbbed with regret; ‘and out of 
that regret revolt was bom. Why must he put his concubine out of his 
life? What evil was there in intercourse with i woihan? Incited by 
opposition, his desire grew all the more, the more he (old himself: ‘You 
not go to her!* ©nly now did he begin to understand the meaning of 
Nergal-Sar’s enigmatic itmark that fnteri^ial discord was a human 
characteristic. In him also two mutually hostfle men, two contrary 
Ab-Rams, were struggling. One called: ‘Lord! All is as nothing before 
Thee!’ The other, ragmg with lust, hissed: ‘She is waiting. Go to her, why 
do you hesitate? Before long ydur old bones will grow cold, and you will 
cease to desire carnal bliss. Satiate younelf while yet there is time.’ 

Groaning, streaming with s^^^t, he tossed c5h hlis couch, not knowing 
what to do. He was the more oppressed because he did not know which 
of the two conflicting Ab-Rams was his true self. He like •‘ed himself first 
to one, then to the other! and tried to reconcile them by satisfying both. 
He told himsell: ‘Perhaps Hagar is weak kfter her experience. I ought to 
go and find out how she j’s, for she is with child.* ‘Don’t go, don’t go!* a 
second vo^ce called insistently and inexorably. ‘It is hot in the tent, I need 
air. rU %o and have a look at the herds.’ ‘Don’t turn in the direction of 
^pXconcubine’s tent, for yo\i will be unable to resist the temptation.’ 
‘Am I not a grown man? I shall not even look at her tent, but that is the 
quickest \Jay to the herd.’ ‘You lie! Do not go in her direction, Ab-Ram!* 

HeSvent outTHe stood gazing at the sl^, and saw it fillccf with the 
Lord; but when he looked down iie saw the eartji as dark as the Egyptian 
woinan’s body. Stealing along, he drew near to her tent. The entrance 
nap was drawn aside, bhe was waiting for him. He would b^ wronging 

the poor child if he did not go to her For a moment, only for a 

moment. . . . 
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A tall figure emerged before him so uncxpictedly that he halted as 
though rooted to the ^ound. 

‘I have been seeking you, my lord,’ said Yahiel; for it was he. ‘Command 
several men to go out with spears, for a lion is circlii^ and prowling 
round the herd, and is not to be scared away by our camp fire or 
shouts. . . / ’ 


> will go myself and summon others,’ Ab-Ram said hurriedly, turning 
back to his tent for kis weapons. ‘You did well to come for me.’ 
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The Valley of Siddim 


F rom the terrace on which edith was resting she couito see the 
green, solid crowns of trees extending as far as the walls of Gomorrah 
which showed wliite in the distance, and even further, to the foot c^f the 
bare mountain peaks. The mountains lined the valley on three sides: the 
south, the west, and tJie east. On the northern side, the waters of the Salt 
Lake gleamed the colour off lustreless turquoisf . In the hot season a wliite 
cloud of steam rose above the surface of the lakef The valley of Siddim 
was also known as ‘the forested valley’, because of the abundance of the 
ttees growing in it. The merchant, Sarug son of Ephraim, had not 
exaggerated in praismg its beauty. It was like a bouquet of flowers shut 
away a^iid cliflfs, like an emerald set in stone. Tho^groves wliich covered 
much of the valley consisted offiy^rtle trees wilflh snlall, perfumed leaves, 
oaks, olives, arrowing palms, peaches, apricots, nut and mulberry trees. 
The air was uniformly still and steamy, saturated with fdty humidity, 
and so was favourable to*the growth of vegetation. Nowhere else, not 
even in flowery Damascus, were the roses tliat covered the house walls so 
brilliantly hued and scented. Only here and there amid the green of the 
grass wer^iere dark, steep-sided, evil-smelling holes, with a black, greasy 
ooze g}^»lmung in their deptlis. These were the famous slime pits, which 
5 prime source of the valley-dwellers’ wealth, for they contained 
hemar, or earth-pitch, awaluable object of trade with Egypt. On the 
southern verge of valley the trees were stunted, the grass yellow, 
scorchSl by the proximity of burning springs which spouted nigh into 
the air. The water they flung up ^ank like rotten eggs. It was supposed 
tl)ft tfccy had been poisoned by unusually malevolent demons. 

The earth-pitch was Sbtained not only from the wells scattered about 
the valley. Every year, when the spring floodwaters of the river Jordan 
filing into the lake Scorn the north, disturbed the heavy, lye-saturated 
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water, numerous porous blocks were carried slong on the surface, and 
were easily hauled on to the banks. At this one season the dwellers in the 
valley sailed out in boats over the motionless depths, in which neither fish 
nor any other living creature could exist. The depths wcfe unfathomable, 
and it was generally said that the surf^e was nearer to heaven than to the 
lake bottom! And the old story, as old as the Flood, was told that here 
fire had once l3urst out of the rc^ks, and the hot springs and pitch-wells 
had been left to testify to those fires now sealed in the bowels of the earth. 
But why should these old women’s ^egends be remembered by the 
inhabitants of that greeft, shady paradise, filled with fruit, flowers, and 
singing birds? 

Sodom, the largest of the five cities lying in tliat valley, stood on the 
soujhem of tht lake. On the lake side it was without walls. There 
the ramparts replaced by the rocks, known as the Gate of the 
Threshold, through which the lake water made its way. During 
floodwatcr the surface ^leaAied immediately behind the rocks, at 
the same level as ilie®streets. Lower down the vadley were Gomorrah, 
Seboiim, and Admah. Only the little town called Zoar stood out, on a 
high, rocky cape that thrust into the water from the western shore of 
the lake. 

The low walls of thp cities were more for ornament than defence. Their 
true defensive wall Avaj^formed by thc^mountain peaks which enclosed 
the valley on three sides. Some twelve years before, Kudur-Lagamar, or 
Chedorlaom': % king of Elam, had pierced through the apparendy in- 
accessible passes, and had occupied the valley without a struggle. The 
Elamites were, not a cruel petfple, and Kudur-Lagamar Tiad not destroyed 
the flourishing prosperity of die valley (a^the Assyrians would un- 
doubtedly have done) but had contented himself with imposing a large 
tribute. This vassal tribute was a profound humiliation to the'lij^ dties, 
and so, at the news that Hammurabi, Ifing of Babylon, had coi^ieared 
Elam, it was decided not to continue paying jt. This decision was taken 
at a great council of die kings: Bera, king of Sodom, Bii^ha, king of 
GomorAh, Shinab, king of Admali, Shemeber, kuig of SeboJm,®and die 
king of Bela, which is Zoar, Bera, kihg of Sodom, was the chief among 
these, being the oldest in seniority. The high priest El-Gad, wfio yas 
present at the council, advised against taking an/resolute step. In his view 
it was desira’ble to humble themselves before the Babylonian, and to ask 
him for a reduction in the tribute, *lf he ag^es,’ the high priest explained, 
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‘in a ycai;.t)r two we wifi ask him to remit the tribute altogether. >»It is 
better to stroke a lion than to tickle him.’ 

£ was a prudent speech, but prudence rarely finds acceptance among 
The kings yiccidcd to cease paying the tribute, and to commemorate 
:asion they organised a magnificent spectacle for their subjects. A 
hundred maddened bulls fought one another in the^rena of the newly 
built circus of Sodom. The sand of the ajena and the benches set aside ibr 
the spectators were sprinkled with perfumes, the cost ®f which was equal 
to one year’s tnbute. And so j|he people of the cities enthusiastically 
extolled the valour and wisdom of their kings. TRese events had occurred 
a year or two previously, and gradually the meniory of them waft fading. 

The dusty and road-worn traveller attired in the blue robe of a bam 
seer entered the gate of the populous city of SodoiA unobserved by^^the 
guards. Taking no notice of the magnificence of the city, be made his way 
straight to the templej where he was received with respect and amity, 
though he had never been there before. The tjavellcr was Namtar-El, a 
Babylonian priest who had been sent as a mcsseifger to the priests of 
Sodom. 

Seated before the high priest and the more important dignitaries of the 
temple, he said: 

‘Hearjken to the message which has been entrusted to me: Hammurabi, 
son of Sin-Muballit, is assembhr^g^ mighty arnfy. flc has armed all his 
vassals. In the city of Babylon there is excitement, as on the eve of an 
expedition. It is crowded with men, camels, and asses.’ 

‘Against whom is the sorf of Sin-Muballit preparing his expedition?’ 
‘The son of Sip-Muballit desires to rule oi! both sides of the wilderness. 
He has learned with great ^nger that the caravanserais wliich he has built 
on the tran^Jordan track, along which the merchants’ caravans make 
their wajn^ have been attacked again and again by robben from 

th^\^jiKerness. The son of Sin-lJiubalht wishes to traverse with arms the 
entire track from the city ofHam to Akkaba, and to confirm it in security.’ 

‘Thou haft said^ Namtar-El, that Hammurabi has assembled all his 
vassals, /ire then his ow troops insufficient to break up the robbef tribes?’ 

’ ‘Just are thy words, El-Gad. HaiAmurabi’s forces arc sufficient to clear 
th^tratk and to assure the merchants a peaceful journey for many years 
to come. But Hammurabi is animated by yet other designs, of 'which he 
tells no one. The land on this and the farther side of the Jordan is the 
refuge of numerous pastoral trjjbes, such as the accursed sons of Ebcr, who 
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are independent of all men. Today they are as uilstable as the sand carried 
by the wind, and if the^ were to unite they would become a menace to 
all the great states. They are brave and daring. Some years ago the chief 
of one of these tribes stole a white cloak from the high /riest of the city 
of Ur, and went off with it in impunity. Hammurabi desires to cnyoke 
the scattered ’tribes before they become a force. You go to catch the 
deopard in a nit whilb it is still a4dtten, not when it has grown its claws 
and teeth.’ 

The high priest listened to the traveller closely: 

• ‘Thou hast made a lon^ journey, Namtar-El, in order to inform us of 
this. Why? We do not bblong to the tribe of Eber, and we have never 
attacked the Babylonian’s caravanserais.’ 

‘t][{Lmaiuiabriias ass’cnibled all his vassals. With him will be Arioch and 
Rim-Sin of Larsa* Fudhalia the Hittite, and Kudur-Lagamar of Elam ’ 

‘Thou hast said. I have understood.’ 

There was a silence. Tlic ijricst?, dressed in DJlic or green robes, ponacrea 
on the unfavourable ik^vs. The messenger was nghtj and those who had 
sent him were farscciiig. If Kudur-Lagamar were to march victoriously 
in the vicinity of tlic valley he would take vengeance on the five cities for. 
their refusal of tribute. 

‘Perhaps the expcdirior will not come to pass, or the son of Sin- 
Muballit will return <vitlfout rcacliiiig pgr valley,’ one of the younger 
priests tried to find consolation. 

‘The son of ^jn-Muballit has the support of the gods, and he has never 
yet turned back before acliieving Ins purpose.’ * 

There was a further silence,* 

‘When docs Hammurabi intend to set out?’^thc Irigh priest asked the 
pointed question. 

‘The expedition may set out within a year.’ 

‘Blessed be all thy days, Namtar-El. Blcslings be on liim who sen^bee. 
Thanks to thee Bera son of Henos has time in vfhich to repair his error/ 

The visitor did not remain long; having carried tlirough h^s mission, 
he set off dn the return journey. At the of the city he passed Lc?t, son^ 
of Haran, and his wife, Edith, riding into Sodom. 

A few days later the city was filled with ruiAours of a particularly 
ill-boding omen which had alarmed even the liigh priest. The child in a 
pregnant woman’s womb had cried aloud. Tjie woman had been killed. 
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the child burnt; but thd* menacing augury was not cancelled thereby. 
When, to crown the evil, it happened that a herd of bean was terrified 
by leopards out of the surrounding forest and catered within the city 
walls, reaching fiu: as the square before the temple, no one doubted that 
unkno'vm disasten threatened Sodom. After taking counsel of the gods, 
die high priest El-Gad decided to warn the king of the evil omens, and 
to afcdvise him how to avert the danger^: * * ' 

But Beta son of Henos, a corpulent man with the features of a 
profligate and drunkard, was nof alarmed, as he should have been, by the 
omens. He had taken ofl^nce at the high priest Vor depriving him of his 
favourite, a handsome youngster. It was said diat the gods had carried 
him off, but the king knew that his coveted beautiful boy was in the high 
priest’s dwelling. From El-Gad’s very first words 'he deduced tha^^the 
object was to extort the tribute, and decided not to let Ipmself be intimi- 
dated. Without doubt Kudur-Lagamar had promised the temple foxes a 
munificent reward for theiitmediadon. 

‘A child cried out in its mother’s womb?’ he repeated with hypocritical 
horror. ‘Wild boars penetrated the city as far as the square before the 
temple?' 

‘That is so, favourite of the g6ds.’ 

‘Menacing signs ! I rdmember it was said of one ci/y that a bitch whelped 
in the hall of thrones, and a wpman gave birtli to'^^a child with teeth. I 
don’t know what happened to that city afterward.’ 

‘Favourite of the gods! Of a surety no trace was left o^hat city. Such 
omens do not err. , . ' 

The king hiccupped noisily with excess ol wine. His little^eyes, wreathed 
in fat, glittered cunningly^. 

‘Wait ^^moment, for I have not told all. After the evil omens came 
happVi^s. A sheep gave birth to a lion’s cub. Tell me what that means, 
yot^ho know the will of th^ gods.’ 

Taken by surprise, the Jiigh priest stared at him. 

‘A sheej^ gave birth to a lion?’ he drawled. ‘O king, such an omen 
withobt doubt cancelled all tlK^BCvious evil omens. Lions borA to sheep 
^signify lasting glory to the momBchy, and prosperity for the people.’ 

‘Tficn know that that happened among my flock only yesterday. A 
> meep gave birth to a libn.’ 

‘By the great goddess Targata! Where is it! Favourite of the gods, 
where is it?’ 
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‘Unfortunately, hardly had it been noticed when a lioness came from 
the forest and carried ayray the cub as her own, and in her anger devoured 
the sheep. . . 

The high priest looked coldly into his ruler's befuddled eyes. 

‘What do you think of that omen?’ the king insisted. 

The priejt did not reply. Without a word he rose and went 'to the 
^nllrance. At tlie threshold he caifefully shook his sandals free of dust, and 
slammed the door behind him. 

The king, satisfied, went on hiccupping. 

• At that moment a servant entered and informed the king of the arrival 
of Lot soh of Haran, of tlie tribe of the sons of Eber, to make his obeisance 
and offer gifts. The king ordered that Lot was to be presented to him. 

Lf)t, who /ormerly had been so ready for novelty of all kinds, was 
depressed; he a^ieady regretted parting from his uncle. But his wife, 
Edith, was radiant. She felt that she had reached the height of her ambition. 
She would live and shines in tTtis beautiful ^ity, not with shepherds or 
among flocks and her^s. Lot di(^ not even notice wh*en his wife took over 
command of their Hfe, so fecjlc had been his own control. She had 
persuaded him to make his obc lance to the king, she had chosen suitable 
gifts, now she angrily tugged at liis robe to i^idicaf^ that he was to fall 
three times on liis face. To Lot’s surprise and chagrin, before he could 
open his mouth she ^as Inswering the|(3iie?tions die king asked. 

Unlike the Hebrew, Bcra son of Henos pid not seem astonished at her 
conduct. In tL.^ country the women wer^^of great importance, and had a 
voice in all matters. 

The king as^gned Lot a coiTsv^erable strefech ot mead'-'W tor pasturage, 
and empowered him to buy a bouse in the cityf Edidi ascribed this favour 
to her own charms, but in reality it was due to other impulsei^The high 
priest’s visit had left a grain of anxiety in the king’s mind. If di^teursed 
soothsayer had arrived some two hours later, when the head ot the 
favourite of the gods was clearer of the fumes of wine, dieir conversation 
would certainly have taken a different course. Ht^should ha 'C sounded 
the old temple fox, to discover what it was all about. Was die dty reall)^ 
threatened with some danger? Now it was too late. El-Gad was obsgnate. 
He would never forget die insult. A sheep which had given birth tc*a 
lion. . . . He^he. . . . The king also recalled a prophecy which said the 
time would come when the Sodomites would regret that their couches 
were not of stones and their attire of mucU Perhaps that day was now 
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approaching, and an unkliown enemy was already climbing the hills? The 
subjects of Bera son of Henos were effeminate fops with soft white hands, 
and of no use in battle, and this explained his friendly welcome of the 
Hebrew with vAiatherIjeaten complexion and broad shoulders. By show- 
ing him favour the king hoped to get him to bring more men of the same 
tribe to Sodom. 

Lot and his wife noticed that the palcces and temples of ^odom were 
built in a style different from any they had seen previously, and they 
thought them the most beautiful m the world. They knew the Chaldean 
methods of construction, and recently they 5iad seen the Egyptian 
methods; but these of Sodom were not like efther of those. The style, 
distinguished by its lightness and grace, had been brought from the 
distant, and, to the Hebrews, unknown island of Cre'ie, wHich mainta,ined 
lively relations with the cities of the valley. The raw n^atenal was stone 
quarried in the neighbburing mountams. The separate pieces of rock were 
cemented together with a^halt. The b&ildi^gs contained magnificent 
collections of the nlost valuable productions oP" Crete, Babylon, and 
Egypt. The flat roofs glittered with gilded balustrades. Gold shone on the 
bronze gates of the city entrances. 

The temples of Sodom were ^devoted to the god Beese who had the 
form pf a hideous dwarf, with a great head crowned with feathers, shaggy, 
protruding cars, a short neck,|^ yid powerful ‘ohoulden. A short skirt 
embroidered with gold revealed uuck thighs and genitals which, like the 
head, were of an exaggerated size. The honour in whi^i he was held 
found expression in the Sodomites’ profligacy and their sacrifices of 
children. Even»Edith, who was not affe^t^d by any tiling, which did not 
directly concern her, shii’ered with horror when she first heard the 
piercing scpcam of infants flung alive into the fire flaming before the god’s 
iniage/^ 

, TjSc dwarf Beese was know/i in Chaidea, where he bore the name of 
Izdubar; but the goddess Targata, entwined with serpents, was new to 
them. In reahty she was the same as Ishtar and Isida, the fruitful, cruel, and 
passionate god^sses ot Chaldea and Egypt, though she was calleh Targata 
m So^om and Astartc in the coastll cities of Tyre and Surri. 

Jb. addition to these two gods, two {horses, a white mare and a bay 
stallion, were kept in tBe main temple^ and the Sodomites held them in 
especial esteem. They were regarded !as mighty demons who were the 
city’s guardians. The Sodougites also Worshipped certain kinds of trees. 
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and as the Hebrew and his wife were leaving tAc royal palace they saw a 
solemn procession passing round the grove in the centre of the square. A 
jangling music beat out a dizzily rapid rhythm. Men and women were 
dancing to its tempo, in their dance going througtrthe motions of 
amatory intercourse. The excited dancers tore pieces of their gowns away 
bit by bitj^aSs the wind strips leaves from trees, and threw them'down, 
^jiuntil at last fliey were dancing* completely naked, with only a circlet 
round their thighs iThis, too, they tore off, and then they ran to huddle 
immodestly against the trees. Lot felt y ashamed that he hardly knew 
where to look. But Edifii dilated her nostrils and unconsciously hastened 
her Steps, as though she were hurrying to take part in the ceremony. 
When the crowd began to swarm and mingle under the trees Lot forcibly 
dragged hi.r away from the disgusting sight. They turned into a side 
street, which wv filled with gaily-dressed idlers. Edith forgot her annoy- 
ance as she stared enviously at the women’s attire, ^ their robes of Cretan 
cut, adorned all over wirj[i golden spanglesf which changed colour and 
clashed like a snake-siin. The men were just as brilliantly dressed as the 
women, wore jewels, and painted their cheeks and lips. Both sexes seemed 
to be dressed only in order to display their nakedness the more expres- 
sively. The women’s robes were in numerous folds, ^id were slashed from 
the waist downward, swinging open to lay bare all the body at every step. 

The joy Edith knew during the first few days of her stay in Sodom was 
shortlived, ar h now she was sitting on the terrace of her beautiful house, 
ill-tempered and sulky. Sella hovered close &y, anticipating her lady’s 
wishes and tr^g to dispel l4r ang^^r by the fervour oF^hcr service. Of 
recent days the lighthearted Sella had grown miserable, and was pining. 
In the beautiful cir/'of Sodom the masters and mistresses liv^ well, but 
the servants very ill. In the pastoral life to which Sella had b^^& accus- 
tomed the difference between a slave ancf the head of the tribe coiwted, 
to tell the truth, only in the degree of obedieiife and respect. ^part from 
that everything was the same: the couch, and th^ attire. They ate from 
the same dish, they had the same occupations. But in Sodom the situation 
was very different. For while some were swimming in luxury othys haa 
to live in great need. People who do not have to work always demand 
much of othen. From tike shores of the Great Sea to the mountains of 
Elam, from Egypt to Harran, there were no masters so inhuman as the 
Sodomites. 
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Selk^s afFability and fai/ning servility were without effect. Edith’s ill 
temper had deeper causes, and the girl could not dis^l it. In a few moments 
a servant was to arrive from the temple, bringing two new robes for sale; 
but that momiAg the booby and simpleton Lot, the shepherd, had 
informed his wife that he had no more silver or gold. To prove his 
sincerity he had shaken out the leather wallet in which his father Haran 
had kept the gold. In every pastoral family, the stores of plrecious metal 
accumulated through the generations were very ig-arely drawn on; 
shepherds had no need of money, except for the purchase of spell tablets 
and weapons. The gold thus accumulated greafiy increased its owner’s 
authority and prestige, and so no one lightly expended his treasure. But 
now the store of silver and gold coins which Haran son of Terah had 
thriftily gathered together, and wliich had been increased by Ed^Ji’s 
dowry, had been dispened in a few months. Not a shekel was left. 

That was not surprising. In Sodom gold flowed like water. The house 
had been purchased with heitvy silver mifias, ^d Lot had paid far more 
than it was really wOrtli. Then he had had to bdy a litter, clothes for 
Edith, colourful garments for the four shepherds who previously had 
been Messed in linen and sheepskins, but who now had to be arrayed in 
jGnery in order to carry tlieir mistress in her litter. And there had been 
costly ^utensils, and a Silken curtain to screen the courtyard at noonday. 
None of these things was cheap., .The avaricious* Sodomites exploited the 
new arrivals’ inexperience, alway/ making them pay more than was just. 
Edith was afraid they would take her for a simpleton, and#he would not 
all6w Lot to chaffer over prices. 

must have •gold, I must have gold,’ sHc told herself, ^clenching her 
teeth. In her temper she pushed Sella away and ordered little Lilith, who 
was JingliM her favourite silver crocodile unbearably, to go away. *I must 
have she repeated. ‘My days will wither like grass, they will vanish 
likeJKimt wood, if I do not gdc gold.* 

There were footsteps on the stairs. The temple servant, Tabirah, whom 
she had b^ expecting, came up on to the rose-covered terrace. This 
womad: traded in whatever came to hand; she was a procuress, 16athsome 
and importunate. On her arm she h^d the robes she wished to sell; bowing 
client, she unwoimd their canvas wrappings. One gown was green 
and the other bla^ and purple. They were both so beautiful that 
Sella wa$ speechless, and Edith turned pale. 

‘RobesWorthy of the god§,’ Tabirah declared with satisfaction. 
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‘Bring them some other day,* Edith forced herself to say the 
How she hated her husband at that moment for exposing her to sue 
humiliation. ‘Lot, the Son of Haran,* she added in explanation, ‘has sent 
to his uncle, Ab-Ram son,of Terah, for the silver he le^t with him; but 
the messenger has not yet returned.^ 

The hideously ugly woman looked black. 

‘If you hivo no silver, give me jewels; and when the messenger returns 
you can have them^back * 

‘I will not part with my jewels. They came from the king of Egypt, 
^ho gave them to me.* 

‘Sell mp your slave,* the old woman nodded at Sella, who shrank away 
in fear. 

Edith s!inr>frher head. 

‘iVould not manage without her,’ she admitted regretfully. 

‘Well, in that case . . .* Tabirah folded up one ®f the robes. The silk 
rustled and changed colour in her hands. Edj|h had tears in her eyes. She 
felt sure she harl ncvei defired anything in all her life so much as these 
two robes, gold and green, and black and purple. 

‘Young and beautiful women who go to the priests* couches in order 
to sliow their reverence for the gods ai% given valuable gifts, or gold,* 
Tibirah muttered listlessly. 

‘I wonder if they afc priests?’ Edith tliqught. But she did not voice her 
doubts. 

‘I have long ^esired to be of service in the temple and to serve the gods,* 
she said, piously bowing her head. 

‘Then follow me,’ the old|woman readily proposed.. ‘You can take 
that little one feo*; she pointed to Lilith, who^was playing in the court- 
yard. 
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Ab-ram took only three men with himi.yahiel, blind jgal, and 
XXSur. He left Eliczer in charge of the camp. When he could no longer 
see the smoke from the camp fires he had a feeling .of freedom such as he 
had not known for many months. He recalled the departure fronf Ur, 
and the joyous certainty he had felt that when he had gained his freedom 
he would proclaim the glory of the Truc*Lord. How confident and strong 
he had been then; how firmly he had bclicvAl tl^it he would be able to 
carry out all he intended. 

The present journey had a definite object. He had long since abandoned 
'all intention of further wandeirngs to north or south, and this decision 
involved the necessity to 'find a suitable spot for their permanent camp. 
The Valley in which he had grazed his flocks a^jd hprds since their return 
from Egypt was abundant in gia(^>, for it had the stream flowing through 
it. But although the water was plentiful in spring, it all bi^ dried up in the 
summer, even when the spring rains fell copiously. It was obvious that in 
dry years the valley would be without wafer. He is a poor shepherd who 
entrusts his flocks to water that is inconstant. The surest tvay of securing 
a water supply was by boring a deep wtII in the rock, for then the sun 
would drink up the water nor the wind scatter it. 

pondered on this problem, Ab-Ram remembered that his dead 
fat&r, Terah son of Nahor, had once spoken of a well which he had 
bored whin a young lad in lands belonging to the king of Gerar. Wells 
were rverlasting, and the people usually remembered the name of him 
fwho had dug them. But, in case the well had been concealed or forgotten, 
Ab-Ram took Igal, the watcr-diviner, with liim. 

^ They did not ride oi\,camels, but on patient and nimble-footed asses. A 
man riding a camel may be a warrior, he may conceal evil designs in his 
bosom. An ass is used for peaceful pursuits and neighbourly visits. 
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Ab-R.am, riding at the head, was dressed in I%rgal-Sar’s"‘whitc cloak, 
which he had not worn for many days. He had explained to Sarai that he 
was afraid of wearing it ^ut with too frequent use; but in reality for a long 
time he had found it oppressive, for it revived too many ||hemories. 

As he rode slowly along he looked about lllm with pleasure. How 
beautiful wjs this land, how healthy and fertile! The wind blowing. firom 
west brought a copious dew from the sea, and in the early morning 
the earth looked as though a shower of rain had fallen. The wind was 
gentler than that which blew along the Euplirates, the heat was less 
oppressive, the trees weromore thickly fohaged.Jt was a pleasure to see 
palms bowed down with the weight of their fruit; vines loaded with 
bunches of grapes; the fields, and the gardens. This land, called Canaan, 
belonged to the Hittite, Amorite, and other kings; but, just as on the 
farther bound of ^he desert, so here, their rule was hmited to the cities 
and a small surrounding area of cultivated land. Th*t rest of the land was 
no one’s, and nomad pastoral tribes could p^tch their tents freely. The 
country had not yet bcjponfe densely populated aftcr*the great flood, and 
no one need fear that he would suffer lack of food or pasturage. 

Before setting out on his quest Ab-Ram thought it a matter of honour 
to ride to the royal court at Gerar and there inquire about the well dug* 
by Nahor son of Sarug. The small city was lackifig in Jny kind of magnifi- 
cence, and was more, tki a walled encampment than a capital. On his 
arrival Ab-Ram learned that the kin|, known as Abimelcch (which 
means: ‘my fatlyr was a king*) had ridden out northward, to accompany 
his daughter, Princess Batukipa, whom he had given in marriage to a 
prince of the Mitamiites. Ab-jkam was received by the commander of 
the royal troopi, Phicol. Phicol washed the victor’s feet and invited him 
to his tent. (He dwelt outside the city, saying that it was cooler i^q^cr 
canvas than in houses.) He did not know much about the welh^eing a 
warrior, not a shepherd. But he did remejnber that in a valley twi'^ys* 
journey to the north there was an old well which strangers were said to 
have bored. What their names were, he had not heard. 

Next morning Ab-Ram set off in the direotioiTPhicol had indicated- 
The asses mov^ along tirelessly, dropping down into a valley, then 
climbing up again. In the evening of the following day they reaefied a 
spot where many nomadic tracks intercrossed. Ttey all radiated from\ 
stone frame which showed grey among the grass. A well! 

Around it were set moss^rown troughs shaped like kneading troughs. 
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into which the shcphcrf*s and herdmen poured water for their flocks and 
herds. Lifting the heavy wooden covering from the frame, the Hebrews 
tied a palm rope to a bucket and lowered it into^the depths. They looked 
at one anothci\in speec^ess astonishment at the length of the rope they 
had to pay out before tib bucket splashed into the invisible mirror of the 
water. They drew it up carefully; it was filled with pure, cold water. 
Though they were thirsty they did not set their lips to it, fof they did not 
yet know who owned the well. If it proved to bj? the one they were 
seeking, the first bucketful should be poured out on the ground in honour 
of their dead forefathers. They clid not have to wait long. In the afterglow 
of the sunset shepherds appeared, driving their flocks to be wat/^red at the 
well. 

As they came up they looked inquisitively at the strangers. Ab-Ram 
greeted them: 

‘May your days flpw past in health! Whose is this well?’ 

The half-naked shepher^ looked at one another, not knowing how to 
answer. Seeing thcii uncertainty, Ab-Ram sKboifOut his robe in front in 
sign that he had nothing concealed at his bosom, then repeated the 
question. An older shepherd, a man with a thick, untidy beard, 
'muttered: 

‘Why do you ask? Thfc well is ours.’ 

‘Efld you bore it?* Ab-Ram asked. 

*I do not know who dug this (Well, may his days be praised. He did it 
for our tribe, which for ages has drawn water here for its^ocks and herds. 
So the well is ours, and no one else has any right to it.’ 

‘He who dug the well has the right, not be who comes and draws water. 
You do not muzzle the qpc when he treads out the com.}"! adjure you by 
fire and water, asking again: know you not who dug this well?’ 

Anql^A: shepherd, Eshcol the Amorite, answered, scratching his head: 

“Jlds is a very old well. They say it was dug by the patriarch Noah 
humelf who saved his years from the flood. . . .* 

‘It is nc^ as you say,’ Aner, his younger brother, objected. ‘Our frthers 
callcdcthis the well ofNahor, for it was cut in the rock by a stranger of 
'that name ’ 

At-Ram’s face lit up. 

* ‘Blessed be all thy days! That Nahor, son of Serug, was my grandr- 
frthei. My father Teiah son of Nahor helped him to cut the well in the 
rock/ 
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‘If it is as you say/ the brothen answered, ‘the w^ll is yours.^^Give thanks 
to the gods, for there is not such another well in all the land round about/ 

They lowered their buJtets into the depths. It was a matter of indifier- 
ence to them whom the weU belonged to: whether to thcjking or to this 
stranger. For he would not take it away with him, nor would he draw 
out all the water, even if he wished. Nor would he forbid access to it, for 
tbp a^Lcient, sVfed law laid a curse upon anyone who forbade another 
man water. 

The bucket of water Yahiel had drawn was still standing on the well- 
fr^e. Ab-Ram reverent^ picked it up ind splashed water in all four 
directions,^ memory of those who, many years before, had bored the 
rock, and, lining the sides of the hole with stones, had dug deeper and 
deep^ info th?"ground, until they had reached the spring, the source of 
the living water which never failed. Gazing into the mossy depths of the 
well, Ab-Ram called up a picture of his grandfather Nahor, whom he 
hardly remembered, and of his father. Where jvas his father’s spirit now, 
and what did he feci? Jj^owf fleeting is filial memory! Ab-Ram reahsed 
with a pang that he thought more and more rarely of his father whom 
he had left beliind in distant, northern Harran, and he was ashamed; for 
of what worth is a man lacking in filial piety? 

Meanwhile, night w^ falling; but before the*shepSerds departed they 
assured the Hebrews tj[iat.|here were no beasts of prey in the.' valley, so 
there was no need to hght a fire. The ass,|s*grazed close at hand. The men 
ate the cakes br<jught from the camp, and some dates, and drank cold, 
perfect water. Wrapped in his cloak, Ab-Ram stretched himself comfort- 
ably on the grass, and swiftly f|ll asleep. 

He was suddclily awakened by an indefinable feeling that something 
important was about to happen. He rose on his elbow, rubbed his eyes, 
and gazed into the thick darkness. All around was a silence as pc^found 
as if the world were holding its breath. Tke night, normally fillca^^th 
rustlings, with the sounds of animals and birds, the splash of water, the 
whisper of leaves and grasses, was silent, as thou^ lufking in e^ftpectadon 
or fear. Involuntarily Ab-Ram began to share thaf fear. His ^ovisin^s 
had left him. If he could have defined liis condidon he would have said^ 
that he was empty, as empty as a leather bag waiting for the breath "Wtiich ' 
will blow it up and fill it out. That he was like an^empty vessel ready t8 
receive the life-giving oil. That he was all expectadon and andcipatory 
obedience. He did not know how long he pa^d in this waiting. He lost 
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all mcasllrc^^of time. A^casure exists only where there is life; but he, and 
all the world with him, was dead. Until a moment arrived when into the 
Void that was Ab-Ram flowed a mighty roar, •as if all the waters of the 
world had s\<tpt down from mountains into an abyss. In this crushing, 
terrible roar the watcher heard a voice: ‘Ab-Ram ! Ab-Ram I* The Creator 
was^calling to his creation. • 

Ab-Ram did not ask as he had once before: ‘Who calk Aie?’ He knew. 
The awed nothingness that was Ab-Ram replied: ‘Jiere am I, Lord.’ And 
he waited j^ain. He was completely empty of all thought, of all desire, 
even of anxiety. He remainei submissively r«ady for any sign. Like, the 
eyes of servants, fixed on the hands of their lords, so his hear; waited on 
the voice of the Lord. Like a bird in the hand of a fowler, so his soul 
quivered with desire to answer readily to the Lord. 

The Lord said: 

‘All the land which thou seest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed 
for ever. And I will make^thy seed as the dust of the earth. . . . Look now 
toward heaven, and tell the stars, if thou be‘ablQ»to number them. ... So 
shall thy seed be. . . . Arise, walk through the land in the length of it and 
in the breadth of it; for I will give it unto thee.’ 

When Ab-Ram’ awoke the sun was already high. Sur had lit a fire, and 
old^'Igal was warming himself beside it, for he had been cliilled during 
the night with the chill of the eafth. Yahiel was exanuning the asses* hooves 
and rubbing their dewy flanks with bunches of dry gr^ss. As he looked 
at this famfliar, everyday bustle, Ab-Ram did not know whether that 
which had happened to him in the nigli)t« had been a dream or a reality. 
That terrible voice, filliijg the circle of the earth like tllle roar of the sea 
in a conch shell, and those incomprehensible words - he shivered at the 
very flight of them. He wanted to go apart from his servants, to recall 
thq^tire incident in solitude^ but he was hindered by a messenger from 
Phicol, commander of the king of Gerar’s troops, who came with the 
message:t‘Retum, fon of Terah, for Abimelech has arrived at his city.* 

Coiurtesy commanded that he should not delay, so Ab-Ram/reluctantly 
enough, set off with his men to return to Gerar. The king, advised of his 
cos&ing, was waiting^for him outside liis palace. Except for the gold fillet 
\)n his head he was nq^ to be distinguished from an ordinary warrior. 

‘Is thy coming in peace?* he asked the approaching Ab-Ram. 

‘In peace,’ Ab-Ram assured him, shaking out the front of his garment, 
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to show that he had no weapon with him. ‘May good health attend all 
thy days, O ]^g. Blessed be all thy days.* 

They sat cKwn - Abiiftelech, Ab-Ram, Phicol, and Igal, the com- 
mander and the blind man acting as witnesses - in the maffi chamber of 
the royal palace, on sheepskins spread over tlic floor. Ab-Ram was pleased 
to see that li^rtf simple customs prevailed; for where there is simplicity 
th^jre is sincenlyj and sincerity is tlyj salt of life. They drank wine from 
goblets, and Ab-Ram 4)rcscntcd his cause. 

‘I know,* the long admitted, ‘that the well in the valley is called the 
Well of Nahor, but I did ndt know who Nahor was»or where he had come 
from. If you say he is your grandfather, I will not oppose you.’ 

They both r^oved the sandals from their feet. With a sandal in his 
hand .^b-Pvari: touched Igal’s hand, that the blind man might know that 
an agreement was Ij^ing concluded. The king did the same. Then he and 
Ab-Ram exchanged sandals, so concluding an indissoluble agreement 
concerning the well. 

‘Far from here, on the imrther side ot tiie wi]derncss,'*the king said later, 
when platters of food were brought in, ‘Hammurabi, son of Sin-Muballit, 
who reigns over half the world, has introduced new customs. Every 
agreement has to be inscribed on clay bri8k*, burnt, and then plastered 
round with fresh clay, oji which the text of the Agreement is inscribed a 
second time. That is cojtlyfiburdensome and useless; for if a man has any 
desire to act unjustly and to cheat the so<^l of his brother he will not be 
restrained by sigF»^ twice inscribed on clay.* 

‘You say truly,* Ab-Ram answered. ‘I lived many years outside the 
city of Ur on the Lowxr Euplnjiitcs. and I have myself sc’e^i sucli agree- 
ments being inscribed on tablets, in the workshop of Adon Taribal, a 
seller of tablets. Yet I never heard tliat in the city of Ur tliere was any less 
dishonourable behaviour than in other cities where this custon>u,s un- 
known. The wise ruler should radier seek to^mplant honesty in the he^ts 
of his subjects. Where the mind is honest, the exchanged sandal suffices.* 
The king agreed and, as he drank wine, confided to his jfuest the 
anxiety thaJwas felt among the northern tribes by Hktnmurabrs miMtary 
preparations, ‘They say,’ he said, ‘tliat die Babylonian has summoned the 
Elamites widi their king, and the Hittites, and all the other peoples wHbm 
he has laid under tribute. Against whom is he intinding to march? He 
has renewed his alliance with the king of Assyria, so the points of his 
spears are not turned against Nineveh.* 
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*0£ a surety it is againsf Egypt,* Ab-Ram surmised. 

1 think not, son of Terah. In that ease Melek melakit^ would have 
concentrated his forces to the south.’ 

‘Indeed, yofe spcii truly,’ Ab-Ram amiably agreed. He was not greatly 
concerned about the Babylonian’s intentions. Struggles between kings 
did not affect the free, wandering pastoral tnbes. Even i^Afelek melakim 
advanced as far as this spot, Ab-Ram, would always be abl^ to slip «ut of 
Hk wav IvrimM. 
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T hough* the twentieth day op the month tishri was regarded as 
one of go<^ fortune, for the moon was waning, Hagar's labour was 
prolonged ana difficult. She grew weak, though she was given wine with 
the fat of sheeps’ kidneys to drink. The midwife Jokshah, noted for her 
skill, vainly repeated the adjuration: 

‘Woman, whose womb i^ sealed, whose brc*sts vainly gather nourish- 
ment, be unbomid and Dberated. As rain opens the w(5mb of the earth, so 
may the goddess Damkina open thy womb and bring forth a son to our 
chief. I unloose thee, lady, as a fettered ass. . . . May I unloose her by thy , 
command, Nin-lil„may I unloose her, ZiPbanit. . . .’ 

Early in the morning •, when the travail first began, alamb was killed and 
its blood was smeared ovir the couch, th^ skins of the couch, and the 
canvas of the tent. This safeguarded the la))ouring woman against demons, 
who are always zmd for blood. They would not enter into her womb, for 
they had blood enough all around. Besides attrabting the demons, it also 
drew off the flies buzzing in dn avid swann about Hagar; but in this 
respect it was nA very efficacious. 

Jokshah recited slowly, beckoning to Resa and Michol to tell them 
what they had to do: 

‘Wrap her head in white wool, bind hcr^left side with black wool. let 

depart ic evil utukku, the evil galu, the evil ilu, the evd rabisu ^ 

She raised her voice in command, pointing vnth her finger i^to space: 
‘Of thesS there are seven, of these there arc seven; seven gods 6f tha| 
earth, seven gods of heaven. Seven in the hill, seven in the vale; every- 
where of these there are seven. . . . Seven bad labartu, seven hoftiblg 
labasi, seven lilu, seven liliti, seven namtaru , . . f 
The spells were without effect, and the tired, sweating woman 
whispered to Resa: 
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‘Run to Ab-R.am of Terah; let him give his tablets, all he possesses. 
The demons are very obstinate. We will set the tablets all round the 
couch ’ ^ 

Resa hastened to Ab-Ram, who was waiting impatiently in his tent. 

‘I have no tablets,’ he replied, when she told him what she had come for. 

‘If you do not possess many tablets, then give at least one/ 

‘I have not even one.* 

‘Not one tablet?’ Eliezer’s wife exclaimed. She looked at Noa and 
Sarai, who hung their heads. They understood her consternation. 

‘Fear not, Resa!* Ab-Ram said. ‘Tell Joksh. h, too, that she need have 
no fear. Hagar will bring forth the child successfully. The Lord on High 
has promised me a numerous progeny.* 

She went away unconvinced. The people of the cam|i had long since 
ceased to believe in Ab-Ram*s extraordinary, invisible and incompre- 
hensible god. 

The night was far spent when the child efam^ int' he world. It was 
big, and strong. Its head was a little deformed by the 1 g fravail, but that 
would pass without trace. When the midwife rubbecl^^ im hard witli salt 
in order to give him strength he raised his voice in a^ great cry. All the 
three women praised him for his well-arched chest, his broad little 
shbulders, and prophesied that he would be tal^ and handsome. Hagar was 
hardly breathing. With fadea . 'yes she watched every movement the 
women made, her lips were parted like the mouth of a hsh out of water, 
[okshah advised her to sleep, assuring her that she, Jokshah, would be able 
to keep the demons at a distance; but with an almost imperceptilfle move- 
ment of the head Hagar rejected the advice, and kept P jr eyes, fixed on 
the child. After feeding her on milk and honey, the women lit a couple 
jf rushlights and set about the ceremony of purification. They were 
helped by old Igal, who, as hr was blind, could be in the proximity of a 
woman with child; and the spells were no menace to him, for he knew 
the corrcLponding adjurations. Tlirowmg scented herbs on to glowing 
:oals,' he incensed the tent, the earthen floor, the couch, the ’ essels, and 
the earth all round the tent. In a solemn tone he specified all the articles in 
the ^ idnity. If he were to overlook even the least important article it 
haight become a rcfifgr for a demon. Naming it by name closed the entry 
:o all evil powers. Then Hagar was transferred to a new, clean couch, and 
he one on which she had borne the child was burnt. Her clothing and the 
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wrap round her head were also burnt. As Igal rakijd them oVer in the fire 
he pronounced: 

‘As from burnt wool uian does not weave a cloak, as a charred leaf wdl 
not grow into a palm, nor a scorched grain give birth to wheat, so do 
thou vanish and be gone. Depart! Depart! May the sea swallow up the 
spells, may Aey be dispersed by the hills. May the gods of fire, Girri# and 
Qibihi, consui^^ all traces of thee. . . .* 

The tent walls which had been smeared with lamb’s blood were washed 
with water. The sick woman breathed more easily, for the air grew 
frejher. The water streamiig off the canvas^on to the ground was incensed 
and adjured again. Without that, anyone treading on it would have 
become unclc^i. 

When came all the rites were completed, and Resa informed 

Ab-Ram that he C(uild come and see his son. Sarai, agitated and moved, 
went with her husband. But when she appeared at the entrance, 
Hjigar - the dying, helpless Hagar - screamcc^ friglitfully and struggled 
violently. 

*Lamastu!' sHe cried. *Lamastuf* 

Sarai’s face went black at the insult. Lamastu was the name of a horrible 
witch who whispers to a woman m confin^incnt: ‘let me set my breast * 
in thy son’s moutli*, and then flees with the child and turns it into a bat. 
Sarai stood uncertainly. Tjic Egyptian u Oman’s eyes flamed savagely. A 
rattle sounded in her tliroat. 

‘Return to thf tent, woman,’ Ab-Ram commanded his wife. These 
women’s squabbles, so incomprehensible to a man, were unpleasant; all 
he wanted was to see his son a^ quickly as possible. Sara> returned to her 
tent, and burst Ato tears of sorrow and anger. ^ 

‘She called me Lamastu,* she complained to her old foster-mother. 
‘What ought I to do?’ 

‘If you could draw off her milk mto a vessel,’ Noa instructed her, ‘and 
then pour it on the ground outside the tent, she would yield the child 
herself.’ 

Resa piJt the naked, little newly bom, crying infant intc Vb-R.am*s 
arms. Jokshah proudly pointed out that he was healthy and would be a' 
fine man. The father’s arms trembled. Here at last was the long awnited 
son, brought forth belatedly, for Ab-Ram had ^ore grey than blad: 
hairs in his beard. In this little child, as fragile as a chick, rested the great 
promise of God. Through liim the line of Ab-Ram would spread into an 
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exuberant tfee. Thanks to him Ab-Ram had returned to his Lord, 
convinced that he had not been forgotten or rejected. 

All the tribe of the sons of £ber was now gathered outside the tent. 
The older men stood in a semicircle in &ont, the younger men pressed on 
them from behind. The moment was a solemn one for them all. The chief 
had been granted a son who at some future time would gcrvem the tribe. 
Ab-Ram emerged from the tent, holding the infant with locfoi hands high 
in the air. He showed him to the assembled tribesmen, then pressed the 
little head with its tufts of black down tenderly to nis chest, in sign that 
he recognised the chili as liis. 

‘His name is Ishmael,* he proclaimed. ‘The name given to him by the 
Lord.’ 

‘Blessings be on thy son’s head, Ab-Ram! May health accompany lum 
all his days! May he live to a happy old age! May he be thy support in 
thine old age!’ 

With a silent bow of the^head Ab-Ram thanked them. From the camp- 
fire flaming in the middle of the encampment, at^ which calves and sheep 
were being roasted in honour of the child’s birth, came the smell of 
cooking meat, tickling the noses of all the assembled tribe. 

Ab-Ram withdrew into tha tent. Michol took the infant from him 
^|d swaddled it diligendy. Only now did Ab-Ram look at Hagar. In his 
jSBferly exultation he had forgotten her, and no^y he felt remorse. The 
mother of his son, the concubinf for whom he had only recently burned 
with desire, had a face like death; the skin was drawn tightly around the 
temples, the nose was wizened and peaked. The life fleeing from her was 
concentrated in her eyes, which were wat-f hful even though she was half 
unconscious. The deathly sweat that had streamed fronC'^her during the 
past twenty-four houn had run the paint elongating her eyes, Egyptian 
fashion, to the temples, and the feverishly glittering pupils seemed to 
dissolve into brown shapelessrcss. The whites were bloodshot with her 
recent strain. With eyes looking like painful wounds, she shifted her gaze 
from herrford to the child which Michol was rocking. Drawn by her 
g:a25e, Ab-Ram bent cTi^er the couch; but she whispered almoswinaudibly: 

*Kill me, Ab-Ram, before you take him. . . .’ 

Hkf heart was tom with compassion. ‘Rest in peace,’ he gently answered. 

shall not take him wl^out your consent.’ 

She tried to smile in answer, but she only writhed her lips painfully. 
When Ab-Ram went out Resa overtook him. 
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‘Ab-Ram son of Terah,* sKe said. ‘Tell your#wife, Sarai, that she can 
take away the child at once. Hagar has lost much blood and she will not 
live longer than two of three days.* 

‘Do all you can, Resa, to keep the life within her,* he replied, deeply 
moved. 

‘We will»st!Srive witli a great striving, but you must make sacrifices to 
-the goddess Y>amkina * 

‘I will not make '^crifices, but I will ask the Lord on High.* 

She turned back without a word, not faring to say what she thought. 

Ab-Ram’s assurance had not satisfied Hagar. She was feverish, grew 
slowly weaker, and continually trembled for the child. Half conscious, 
she i^uttcrcd Egyptian and Chaldean spells, and shielded the infant with 
her hands against^ the least rustle. Filled with compassion, Ab-Ram asked 
Sarai to reassure Hagar, and she agreed, though rcKictantly. Standing by 
the couch over which death had spread its v#ngs, she said: 

‘Bondwoman Hagai, know that I shall not take away Ishmael, son of 
Ab-Ram, as fong as you live.* 

Hagar gazed at her intently, as though not understanding. Slowly, 
expressively, Saraj repeated the words. Ttion the Eg^tian woman under- 
stood. Her face relaxisd, s)ie lost her expression o£ fearful watchfulness. 
But when Sarai warjtedco touch the clyJd she began to whimper, and 
pushed her away with one hand. 

Sarai shruggad her shoulders: 

‘But I have said that I will not take liim froifi you.* 

She stood silent, gazing nigretfully at the little sleeping being. The 
dream of her lire, the dream which now would never be realised. To bear 
a child, to feel it beside her, feeble, warm, and helpless, to feed it with her 
own breast. . . . The fruit of her belly, the extension of her life. ... It 
would have been no hard tiling to die, ifthe could have left it behind in 
the world. 

Despit# her attendants’ opinion, Hagar did not die. She wsb ill tdt aloi^ 
time, but she lived. Ax the next new moon she got up to sit outside the 
tent; she Was yellow, emaciated, strcngtliless. But the child was fiRe apd 
fat beyond belief Jokshah declared that the Egypdan woman’s womb had 
dropped and she would not bear any more children. Hagar loved her only 
son all the more ardently. Sarai could not foigivc herself for believing that 
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her handmaid 'would dic^ for now she had left her with the child for til 
her lifetime. 

‘It is magic/ Rcsa wjiispcred, feeling that she wd^ to blame, ‘It is magic, 
O Sarai. Any woman should have died after losing so much blood.’ 

‘Magic? ... Is Hagar then a witch?’ Sarai eagerly snatched at this 
idea, which explained both Ab-Ram’s temporary infatuation'aijd her own 
hatred for her rival. ‘A witch! A sorceress! That explains •c'ferything. It 
explains why this strange woman (witches usually wcfk among strangers, 
where their devilish origin is n()t known) did not die despite her loss of 
blood. A human being cannot live without bl<fod, but a witch has the 
blood of a bat or an owl at her command.' 

Fortunately, there was a method of rendering a witch ig^otent. Her 
power lasted only as long as it was not discovered One need only pf>int 
one’s hand, after saying: ‘thou art a witch’, for her powej to go from her. 
The witch would be turned into a horrible monster, or a scorpion, a snake 
or a jackal, and would flee if to the world. 

*I will go and point at her,* Sarai decided; for shrj was not timorous. 

‘Beware, my dove, beware! She will kill you.* 

Sarai shook her head arrogantly and went out. Hagar was sitting outside 
ter tent, feeding the child. Sar^.i'went right up to her. , 

‘Thou art a witch f'Tho& art a sorceress!* she cried, stretching out her 
hand. Despite her courage her knees trembled under her in expectation of 
what would follow. 

But Hagar did not stir in the least. 

‘I am not a sorceress,* she answered, gazing coldly at Ab-Ram*s wife. 
*I have often reg’-Stted that I am not.* 

Sarai could not conceal b:r amazement. 

‘You wanted to be a sorceress? Why?* 

‘In order to poison you with my spittle.* 

‘You snake!’ 

‘You bitch!’ 

Panting ^hth hate, they would have rushed at each other but tor the 
cjpild at^gar’s breast, file child of the man to whom they both Belonged. 
The infant stopped sucHng and turned its tender face, all unknowing of 
the wfirld, to Sarai. Hagar hastily covered it with a kerchief to shield her 
son against her enemy’sigaze. 

Sarai’s anger melted into sudden grief. Subdued, crushed, she walked 
away swiftly, in order to hide her tears. When she vanished into the tent 
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i^ar removed the kerchief, and gazed lovingly at the child. The derisive, 
passionate look slipped &om her face, and it grew gentle, tender. Swaying 
all her body from leii^to tight, from tight to left, she hummed an old 
Egyptian cradle song which tells about the goddess Hathor, who has the 
shape of a cow: 

I ‘tour teats has the goddess, my little son, 

*FA3m two of them hast thou drawn food, little soi 
On tw# of them thou restest tliy cheek, httle son. 

From the four teats the sour^ of hfc has flowed 
into thee,*my little son.’ 
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I SHMABL SON OF AB-RAM HAD REACHED HIS SECOND BIRTHDAY, AND ALL 
the tribe was feasting in celebration of the event. The future ruler of 
the tribe could run well on his sturdy httlc legs, and was coiffcious of liis 
importance. Dark-eyed, with a skin as brown and smooth as a date?' he 
resembled both his father and his mother in his beaifty. But he was 
developing a violent temper. At the leajt opposition to liis wishes he 
bawled as though bewitched, rolled on the ground, struggled, and bit 
whatevq; his hand seized upon. Hagar helped to eifcourage /his tendency 
of his by her blind, imprudent love for him. She never struck him herself, 
and would not let anyone else lajr a finger on him. She yielded to all his 
caprices, and adoringly jexjilted those characteristics which indicated his 
future virtues. Truly the child was brave, he was afraid of nothing and 
no one. He had a keen, inquisitive look. His mbthdr’s tenderness bored 
him, and he gladly got away from^her by going off to the shepherds, who 
had much fun with him, seating him on an ass or a cowT He could not 
stand Sarai, probably because of his mother's influence, and fled from her 
with all the streifgth of his legs, or hid behftid a tent and j^iouted at her: 
‘Hag!’ The shepherds’ wii’es shook their heads dubiously over such 
shocking behaviour, and declared that the tribe had never known such an 
extraordinary child. 

‘May he soon reach the age o^seven and come under our master’s care,’ 
Eliezer sighgd. But for tht time being Ab-Ram did not interfere in the 
child’s gpbrmging. Hejiad no understanding of children - wjjiich was 
nsfiural, for he had had none before. He took for granted that the boy 
would Jfcmain amenable to his handling, and postponed the ta& of work- 
ing the clay until he could begin to train him for his life work, under 
sensible discipline, as he himself had been trained. For the time being he 
was satisfied with the iov of having a sou. He found great pleasure in 
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listening to the herdmen when they praised the boy’s health, beauty, and 
energy. He did not take much notice of Noa’s and Sarai’s bitter com- 
plaints; he had long surcc come to the conclusion that there can be no 
peace between wrangling women. 

The tribesmen were still seated at the banquet, reclining comfortably 
on seats of skins, when a man in extraordinary attire came towards, them 
betv^en the %cjits. He was neither shepherd, nor merchant; neither priest 
nor strolling player. The Hebrews had met with all these types, but they 
had never seen such a freakish character before. He was wearing shame- 
le^ly tight-fitting garmeifts of cloth in vaft-coloqred stripes. On his head, 
insteiS ^of a turban or kerchief he had a small round cap of the same 
material. Tl^js attire, wliich evidently had cost a great deal when new, 
was jagged, the man’s face was stubbly and dirty. He halted in the middle 
of the square forn.ed by the tents, like a man mortally weary and without 
strength to take *another step. But they all stared at him distrustfully, 
thinking he must be mad. 

Old Noa, setling hc^haflds to her eyes, was tlie f\rst to recognise him. 
She exclaimed: 

‘Great gods! Is that not Hibal, herdman to die son of Haran?’ 

‘Greetings, Noa; it is indeed I, Hibal. ^ppimon Ab-Ram son of Terah; 
I have an important message for him. . . . Loi’s wife attired me thus. I 
and three others carry hej in a litter ’ 

‘Why, has she grown so heavy that it takes four of you to carry her?’ 

‘Two bear thj litter, one runs in fronf to clear the way, and one comes 
beliind Summon Ab-Ram son of Terah quickly. . . .’ 

‘What is a litter?’ Ketura asljed, her eyes starting out f)f her head. 

‘Stupid!’ NeJ snorted at the girl. ‘Don’t ^k questions but give him 
some milk and meat. You can see he is road-weary.’ 

Hibal attacked the food greedily, but he would not sit down. Ab-Ram 
arrived, excited by the news that a messenger had come from his nephew 
Lot. He, too, coidd not restrain a smile at die sight of this former herd- 
man’s extraordinary garb. But he turned serious when Hib^, flinging 
himself at Ab-Ram’s feet, cried out: ‘Woe! Woe! Ab-Ran.^on ^f 
Terah! Lot son of Haran has been put in fetters and driven off like a 
slave.’ 

Ab-Ram’s face turned pale with anger. 

‘Who has taken my nephew prisoner?’ he exclaimed. 

‘The king of Babylon, the king of Elam, the king of the Hittites and 
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the king of Larsa They came with a great army, piUagcd the cities, 

drove the men off into slar/ery, and my master with them ’ 

‘Hibal!* Ab-Ram said, deeply disturbed by th* news. ‘My eyes desired 
never to see you agairf. You were the cause of Lot son of Haran departing 
from me. I adjure you now in the name of the Lord Most High, speak 
only .the truth. What has happened to my nephew?* 

Hibal hung his head. 

‘I am to blame, Ab-Ram son of Terah. Your words are just. But this 
one thing I say: I would give half my days if wc could undo our parting 
from you ’ 

‘A belated regret! Last year’s rani! Go on!* 

Seeing that Hibal was very tired, he added in a more gracious tone: 
‘Sit down!* ^ 

But Hibal would not sit wliilc the master stood, so Ab-Ram also sat 
down; all the tribe pressed round them in a close circled 
‘Long ago,* the messenger began, ‘theipriests of Sodom prophesied that 
evil days were coming. The omens were very ifnfayourable, but the people 
were not greatly troubled. The harvests were good. No bne knew that 
foreign kings were approaching with armies. But it appears they set out 
•a year ago from the north, sc^t^^ring aU the forces opposing their passage 
and capturing all tlui cities that lie beyond the Jordan. And then they fell 
on us Eke vultures on sheep. Wc in the valley Ijeard of their coming only 
when they had crossed the mbmitains, though the mountains arc very 
difficult to cross and I know not how they succeeded.^ The priests said 
nothing, though it is said they know all that goes on in the world. It is 
true they had given warning a year befojje, but the king had no faith in 
them. No’ one in Sodom ^was expecting any evil, imtilfhe people from 
Gomorrah and Seboiim came running, crying: “Woe! Woe!** They said 
there were more enemy bowmen than there are trees in the valley. Bera 
son of Henos, king of Sodon> gathered together two hundred warriors 
with swords and spears. On their backs they carried bows ornamented 
and painted, but in their quiven they had so few arrows that it was 
kugl^ble. The kings ef Gomorrah, Admah, Seboiim and Beia which is 
Zoar also came running to Sodom. All four of them had not more than 
another two hundred men. They went out together from the southern 
gate of the city. We wjpre told later that they came into conflict with the 
Babylonian and Elamite forces to the east of Gomorrah, and there were 
so many of the enemy that «vhen they all fired their bows at once the 
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arrows seemed like a horde of flying locusts. And they hkd excellent 
broad swords and round, woven shields. At the sight of this armed host 
the Sodomites fled, and king Bera first of all. He rode an ass, for he is very 
stout and cannot run; the king of Gomorrah rode right behind him 
and they fled blindly through the forest, in the direction of the slime 
pits.’ 

/Wjjat pitsjl j^b-Ram, who was listening with close attention, inter- 
rupted. 

‘They are holes reacJiing to the bottom of the earth, in which black 
pit<5}i boils and stinks. The people always a^foid goipg near them, but now 
fear bllhded the kings* eyes. They rode straight towards the pits, the king 
of Sodom in^ont. His ass stopped suddenly on the edge of a pit and the 
king ^ew over the animal’s head into the slime. . . . The king of Gomorrah 
and others flew after him. They struggled and sank and clutched at one 
another, but they* had no firm foothold. The Babylonians ran up to 
capture tliem and then tie them m tens, and they drew the king of Sodom 
and the others who wer^stil! alive out of the pit withjopes, but the king 
of Gomorrali \^as drowned. 

‘While this was happening I was lying beside my master on the terrace 
of the house. Both of us were in great alajiji, and I said to him: “Let us ’ 
flee!** Answering, Bie son of Haran said: “Whkher shall we flee? They 
would find me and drive jne into slavery; but if they come here I shall 
say that I am a free man. A free man doef not flee.” And we lay on the 
roof watching ^at would happen, and the tumult drew near and we 
realised that the Sodomite force was defeated andjhe victors were coming, 
for a terrible weeping and lamentation were to be heard jeverywhere m 
the city. The so | of Haran saici again: “Hibal,^you will render a service 
to my soul if you do what I command you.” I rephed: “Say what you 
desire, my lord.” He said: “Hide, and watch what they do with me. If 
evil things come upon me endeavour to, escape and go to my uncle, 
Ab-Ram son of Terali, to tell him what you have seen. That is all I ask 
of you.” I answered, “My lord, I will do as you command.” A|^ at once 
I made myiway down from the roof. I knew that j«st behind tiic h§use 
a secret passage through die city wall, of which few are aware. There I hid 
in the bushes and watched what would happen further. Opposite my 
lord’s house is a square, and on the square a great marble palace with va^ 
broad marble steps. The Babylonians entered the city through the gate m 
great order and at once began to drive the inhabitants off to work. From 
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the royal paiace they lyought four thrones, of which one was larger, and 
set them down on the steps. Then the foreign kings arrived in gilded 
litters, and trumpets of horn were sounded until the noise roared in the 
cars. The kings took their scats, with the Babylonian Hammurabi, the 
same who came to Ur, on the larger throne in the centre. El-Gad, the 
high priest of the temple of Sodom, sat on the steps by the king of Elam, 
as a fHend and servant, not as a slave. Then Beta son of Ijiefios was driven 
in. He was still covered with slime, and his dress was disordered; dry 
streaks of the pitch were left on his face. The high priest said to him; 
“Where are those lion? which* were bom of sheep? Surely it was a sh^ass 
that bore thee as a sheep or a dog?” The king of Elam, Cheder-^aomcr, 
looked at the Babylonian, but Hammurabi looked straigh^efore him as 
though he saw nothing. So the king of Elam said to Bera son of Henos: 
“Kneel.” ICing Bera knelt, though he was very stout. Then Cheder- 
laomer set his feet on Beta’s neck and pressed him hard to the ground and 
held him there. When, wearied, he withdrew his feet, the king of Sodom 
did not move. So the king of Elam kicked liftn ^yith his foot as if he were 
a carcass and Bera rolled down the steps, leaving traced of pitch. The 
slaves picked him up and carried him away, and others wiped the steps, 
‘ and I know not what happei^e^ further to the king of Sodom, for I fled, 
seeing that the soldiers were piling their shields and entering the houses 
to pifiage them.’ 

‘Where were Lot’s wife arfd^ children while all this was happening?’ 
Ab-ILam asked. 

‘In the temple. There they were m safety, for the soldiers were not 
allowed to enter the temple.’ ^ 

‘Why did the son of I^aran not take refuge there wit)flher?’ 

‘The son of Haran would not enter the temple, where his wife spent 
more time than at home. . . .’ Hibal hesitated for a moment, then burst 
out: ‘Ab-Ram son of Terah! Jf you knew how Edith, Lot’s wife, behaves, 
you would forbid her entrance for ever into your camp.’ 

Ab-Rami knitted his iSrows. It was not for a servant to judge his master’s 
vife.^bal understood the mute reproach, and hurriedly went on: 

‘I fled from the city, but I did not depart from the valley. My lord, 
rou»servant climbed a high and thick palm tree that grew beside the way. 
rhere I sat all day. 1 s^w the soldiers carrying pillaged goods out of the 
ity and piling them in great heaps. Babylonian centurions guarded this 
property, and scribes noted every article down on tablets. I heard cries of 
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pain, comin|; from the men, women iid children taken into Captivity in 
the city. Then I saw the soldiers of the four kings marching back towards 
the mountains. They marcjied from the south until evening came on, and 
they were like a host, as though all the warriors of the world were 
assembled there. The kings were borne in litters, then came more warriors, 
then asses laden with plunder, and herds of cattle driven out from all the 
valjey. J reco^is^d our cattle by a bald-faced bull with crumpled horn. 
The prisoners were driven along riglit at the end. There were very many. 
The rich ladies of Sodom had been stripped of their robes, for they were 
all djessed like slaves. They giragged along, Vailing^. Some of them were 
carryin^^ildren, but these must have been servants, for I had never seen 
the ladies of S^flom taking any care for their children. The women were 
unfettered uct the men had their hands tied behind them, and were 
chained together in *^ens. Witli every ten there was an overseer carrying a 
whip and a spear. tVith the whip they whipped up, those who lagged 
behind. I watched closely from thf palm branches, and saw my lord. He 
was walking with others^ and he looked back it the cjty. And I saw an 
overseer strike Wm across the face with a whip. . . .* 

‘Silence!’ Ab-Ram said thickly. He flung the hem of his cloak over 
his head, and sat thus for a long time, for he^puld not endure the thought 
of his kinsman being driven like cattle and struck# with ‘a whip. 

‘What else?’ he asked at ^st, in a hoanc voice. 

‘That is all your servant saw. When the foldicrs had passed and night 
fell I came down ^om the tree. The soldi<4:s had gone to die east, I went 
to the west. I ran to you neither sleeping nor catiijg, that you might hear 
this news early ’ 

‘What is all thilto me?’ Ab-RTam was diinkii:|g. ‘When Lot told Hibal 
to come to me did he expect liis uncle to go to his aid? What aid could I 
give? I cannot strike at the Babylonian’s warriors. Lot chose freely to 
depart from me, renouncing my protection^ . . .’ 

‘I had no love for you in the past, Hibal,’ he said, turning to the 
messenger. ‘You caused confusion among the* herds and provoked 
quarrels. I $:>rgive you these faults, because you have told me qf the, 
misfortune that has come upon the son of Haran. Eliezer will give you 
clothing and a doak. You mayremain with me, if you wish.’ • 

Hibal made a low obeisance; he was obviously disappointed. And,< 
indeed, all the assembly seemed to have been expecting other words from 
Ab-Ram. They dispersed slowly, discussing tlie extraordinary news. 
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Profiting by the genpal preoccupation, the everlastingly hungry camp- 
dogs devoured the remitants of the birthday feast. 

Gloomy, with clouded face, Ab-Ram went^to his tent. At the entrance 
Sarai was awaiting him; her eyes were glittering. ‘You will go after 
them?’ she asked impetuously, forgetting the respect due to her husband. 
jAfter whom, woman?’ he reluctantly asked. ' 

‘After those who have fettered Lot and driven him off. Y^ou muj;t hurry 
if you would overtake them.’ ^ 

‘What can I do against their forces? You heard what Hibal told us?’ 
‘Thou art his Goel,’ she declared solemnly; with conviction. ^ 

‘I was; but now I am not, for he himself abandoned the tribes*' 

Not disposed to argue with a woman, he went off into ;iilie heart of the 
encampment. Ishmael ran up to his father, shouting with joy.^ Hagar 
followed quickly after him and knelt down beside her son. She was once 
more as beautiful as of old. 

‘Ramehl* she whispered tenderly, ‘hwas afraid a demon would confuse 
your thoughts, aijd that you would wantHo ffo and rescue the son of 
Haran. You would perish, and then what would I do \^ith the child?’ 

‘I have told you before, Hagar,’ he curtly replied, ‘not to call me 
Rameh. My name is Ab-R^nju. Take the child away.’ 

He walked on, 'leaving her dumbfounded. He went swiftly, tom with 
ccmflicting thoughts. Though a man may noj. reckon with the words of a 
woman, the opinions the t\fb women had just expressed echoed in his 
ears. ‘You will go after them.^Thou art his Goell’ sO|his wife had said. 
‘I was afraid you would go,’ the bondwoman, the mother of his son, 
had confessed.* It was clear that all t]^e camp was expecting him to 
rescue Lot. ^ 

‘I cannot go,’ he told himself. ‘A man of mature thought does not 
commit an imprudent madness. I will not go with my herdmen against 
the armed and trained troops of the Babylonian and his vassals. I fled 
before Hammurabi, covering my tracks like a partridge before a hawk; 
and amjf.now to go myself voluntarily into his jaws?’ 

‘ ‘JjThou art his Goel.” It is your duty. The fact that he lirft you does 
not free you from your obligation. Your kinsman is being driven in 
chains, beaten with wliips, and would you sit witli folded arms, Ab-Ram?* 
‘I cannot destroy Ae whole tribe for the sake of Lot,’ he answered 
himself. He had no one^ with whom to take counsel. What would his 
father have said? All his life Terah had livdd imprudently and impetuously. 
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He had agreed to leave Ur in order to escape being; placed in subjection. 

If he were livmg he would surely exclaim: ‘I do not d^irc to see my blood 
dishonoured.* But Nahorf Ab-Ram*s prudent elder brother? Before his 
eyes arose the emaciated man, once so stout, whom he had left behind in 
Harran. If he could be asked, imdoubtedly he would reply in his own 
manner: ‘Blo<j(f calls to blood, blood wipes out blood. The clouds and 
thS»wiiid and tHe fain will not go aftej: them, measure not a man according 
to his promises.’ 

‘I have no one to take counsel with,’ ^b-Ram repeated, inwardly 
lamen^^. But he came to •an abrupt halt, for he felt that his own soul 
was cryin^ out: ‘You have no one to take counsel with? You fool! Has 
the Lord everVfused you an answer? Who will aid you when you go to 
rcscueithe captive? The same who aided you when you fled before the 
Babylonian! Do y^ui part, leaving the rest to the Lord, and be not 
afraid ’ 

He returned to the camp wit!/ a very difEyent step, resolute, swift, 
energetic. The hesitations were ended, the decision 'was taken. There 
remained only prudently to consider the expedition. 

‘How many men tan we arm?’ he curtly asked Eliezer. 

‘Not more than, one hundred and t\’^ity,’ the servant answered 
hurriedly, as though he^werc expecting the quesl:ion. ‘The old men like 
Igal are unsuitable, A few •nen must remain in the camp. On*the other 
hand we have half three score of immature vouths who are all but weeping 
in their cntreaticstto be taken. Capable lafis. Not very good at using the 
bow, but they can wield the sling with left hand tod right. . . 

‘Who has told^them that we jre gohig?* * • 

‘My lord, jest |iot with your servant. In evrtry tent arrows are being 
feathered and rusty spears cleaned Why, you are Lot’s Goel. . . .* 

He went with Ehezer to the tent that served as the armoury of rarely 
used weapons, in order to examine the equipment. They had few arrows. 
The unused swords bought in Ur before the fligjit were kept in chests; 
they were sharp and in good condition, but there were very fev%f them. 
They had iliany bows of various kinds, some of^hem ancient, aftd sc^ 
large and heavy that in order to draw the string the arclier had to set his 
foot on oric end of the bow. Among them, too, were bows very rfrely 
met with, consisting of two wild goats’ honis united at their bases witff 
binding of brass wire. These were Hght and flexible, but easily broken. 
After considering the position, Ab-Ram decided to send Eliezer to 
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Abimelech at Gerar. # *Let him take munificent payment, but let him 
lend us weapons. Tell him: “You are an Amorite. The King of Babylon 
and his vassals have^killed an Amorite.” ’ 

Without delaying Eliezer mounted an ass and set off*. As once before, 
at Ur, Ab-Ram himself went through the camp, seeing to everything. 
Sur and Hibal, radiant with joy, accompanied him, runhivig to and fro 
with orders. As he stood by the pile of collected weapons ^lagar eftme to 
him with Ishmael on her back. She fell on her fcna'^s before him: 

‘What are you doing, my Jord? Whither are you going?* 

*I shall go wherever ! wish, and shall do as I^desire.* he replied eipc^phati- 
cally. ‘Return to your tent, Hagar. That is the place for ydffand the 
child.’ 

‘You must kill your servant, my lord, before I let you go. I>3 you 
intend to march against the Babylonian?’ , 

‘Return at once t5 your tent!* he firmly repeated. ‘It is not fitting for a 
man to argue with a woqraii. . . 

‘It is fitting for a’^man to care for his own seed* sne cri^a. x on wiu go 
and you will perish, and what will become of the cliild? What will 
become of me? They will drive me out. You cannot’ go. Ab-Ram 1 You 
cannot abandon your son!* » ^ 

‘The Lord will take care of my son, if I perish/* 

She his^d in anger and sorrow: • 

‘The Lord!’ she mimicked nipi. ‘The Lord! Your god whom no one 
has ever seen.’ 

‘But you saw Him by the fountain in the wilderness.’ 

‘I did not so*: 'anyone at all!* she snarle^l. ‘I hed so thar you should not 
laugh at me for returning. I did not see anyone. I invei/,id it.’ 

She was silent, covering her mouth with her liand, terrified by her own 
confession. Ab-Ram stared at her, not understanding. Ishmael kicked his 
feet against his mother’s sidef and chewed a date. 

‘Bondwoman!’ Ab-I^am asked in a clicking voice: ‘You lied that the 
Angel oft.he Lord had stood before you and spoken to you?’ 
f Shff burst into tears'. ‘I was ashamed,’ she explained. ‘Oh, fcall me not 
bondwoman! I am Hagar, the mother of your son.’ 

HI did not reply. His eyes fixed on the ground, his brows knitted, he 
was pondering on het words. She trembled with fear. But instead of 
flaring up with anger ht imexpectedly laughed. His laugh was con- 
temptuous, but sincere. , 
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*You lidd, bondwoman/ he said, *i>ut the Lorded your Tying in order 
to recall me to Him. May His Name be blessed. Now go.’ 

He did not give her onr glance as she departed, depressed. As he counted 
the bundles of arrows he asked Hibal which way Ac invaders had taken 
as they retired. But the herdman could not add anything to what he had 
said, Aat they had entered Ae valley from the west, coming from Ac 
®ty Kadclh^ but had left by an eastern pass. From this it could be 
deduced that they intended to journey northward through the trans- 
Jordan Astrict. Hibal also repeated what he had heard from the temple 
seryants, that the four mDnarchs had turned into the valley of SidAm 
onl^^ifl»^der to satisfy Ac desire of the king of Elam, who had been 
refused tribute some years before. The real object of the cxpeAtion had 
alre^y bcei. achieved, and the armies were returning to their homes. 

Ab-Ram did uot sleep all night, but lay considering this meagre 
information and trying to Aaw conclusions from it. On deeper Aought 
his first intention, of overtaking the invader^, seemed unsatisfactory. A 
sally from the mount|ins*was condemned to failure in advance. He 
decided to mdve along the western shore of the Salt Lake, through Ac 
land of the Canaanites, wliich he knew, because he had passed through 
Aose Astricts when journeying from H^^an to Egypt. It was a fertile* 
land, with water in abundance, and easy roadsf If they rode swiftly, not 
sparing asses or camels, tjiey could easily outstrip Ac enem^^ forces and 
slip into the great oa^: groves in Ac viciifity of Damascus, waiting Acre 
for a favourablf^ opportunity. 

At dawn next morning he began to choose his men. Part of the force 
wa? to ride on camels, three each camel. The aiiimalj were well fed, 
and rested, ancjpould carry the additional w^^ght. Eacli ass would carry 
two men. Those for whom there were not sufficient animals would marA 
on foot, and would exchange places with the riders every half day. In 
this way Ae advance would proceed efficiently, and no one would be left 
on the road. They were to take as little wiA them as possible. Skins of 
water, Aied cakes, and dates. Arms were the most impomauit thing. 
Ab-Ram decided that if Eliezer returned empty»handed he vvoijd 
chase Ae adAtional quantity required, stopping to do so in one of Ae 
cities on Ae road. 

They set out on Ae third day after Hibal’s aijjrival. Not far from Ae 
city of Hebron, in a beautiful valley shaded >%iA an oak grove growing 
on Ac slopes, they met Eliezer, waiAig for his master, and over a hunAcd 
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armed men 'with him. They 'were commanded by Eshcol and Aher, whom 
Ab^^An’had met by the Well of Nahor; the fine oak grove belonged to 
dbeir brother Mamre. Elie2er gesticulated with delight, as was his wont, 
when he told what had happened. Abimelech, he said, had not forbidden 
and had not persuaded, but had allowed men to be called together. ‘I 
talked to them in these words: ‘Tend us arms or sell themt^ us, but best 
of all, go with us, for arms are of less worth than stroig*right hands.” 
To which Eshcol, a very valiant man, said: “I sha^ go with my men.” 
Others cried: “Has a mist veiled thy mind, Eshcol? You will perish. You 
are dealing with the Babylonian!” To wliich hd said: “I can enrich m^elf 
from the Babylonian. Either I will perish or I will return wq.akKy and 
will rule over you.” “It will not be as you expect, but you 'vrill lose your 
life and the jackals will draw your bones about the wilderness.” Tj^en I 
said: “Why do you take the heart from a man of valour? The God 6f 
Ab-Ram, who led him out of Ur of the Chaldees, guarding him in all his 
difficulties, He 'will protect^him.” Eshco^'s brother added: “I have heard 
that great is the god of Ab-Ram. I will go vAth jny brother.”- The king, 
who hearkened diligently, remarked: “Of a truth, great* is the god of 
Ab-Ram, since so many men are ready to follow at your call. I would 
taysclf praise him that he might not be so jealous of other gods. And I 
'will Ipid you arrows; as many as you can carry qn three asses.” And so 
we have cqpe. We have one hundred and six lyten altogether, and I have 
laden on to three asses enough Wows as would sufilce for a large army.* 

‘And I have two hundred andf twelve men,* Ab-Ram^ replied in great 
joy. ‘Blessed be those who have come with you. Let us go.' 

The sno'wy summit ot. Mount Hermbn, known ay,the ’Father ot 
Springs', 'dominated all the vicinity. Numerous streams barred the way. 
Their water was icy cold, and clear, unlike the turbid waters of die lower 
course of the Jordan or the Ev^phrates. Along the streams grew a dense 
forest of oak, sycamore, hazel and mulberry trees. The tendrils of 'wild 
vine and lv)ps trailed over the branches, and hung down to the earth like 
gjreen curtains. Ab-Ram and his men waded laboriously through a stream 
which later ran into the headwaten of the Jordan; they made their 'way 
through the forests; to the south of the chy of Lais they came upon a 
i^ifdl-trodden track running north and south, but turning eastward not far 
from the spot where they h Jted. At first they thought it must be the track 
of bufialoes going down to drink, for they were numerous in these 
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forests; But the road was too wide lor that. Ab-^Lam’s force moved along 
it cautiously, listening and looking about thefn. Very soon an abandoned 
broken lance attracted#Hibal*s attention. A little farther on lay a quiver 
with a hole in it. They went on, and came across the traces of numerous 
camp fires, where evidently a halt had been called for the night. Not 
buffaloes but soldiers had taken this path. 

V TJhc ashe;^ ^d partially consumed brands of the camp fires had been 
lying a long time, jhe quiver was damp and rotted with many dews, the 
grass was already growing over the tracl^. Ab-Ram deduced that the four 
kijjgs had marclied this Avay on their journey southward, some months 
befoffi^JiVould they return by this same road? Ab-Ram withdrew into 
the forest, posting guards close to the road, and sent out spies in order to 
ga^er iiiK>r mat i on . 

Leaving their arms in the forest, dressed as they were as simple shepherds 
these emissaries could not arouse anyone’s suspicions. It would never occur 
to anybody that such 'varrior* intended to^measurc their strength with 
Hammurabi. Before t^cy tould make inquiries and return the reality itself 
provided its testimony. Tlirough the dense undergrowth of the forest ran 
a shiver of alarms Numerous vultures hovered in the air. Startled smaller 
forest animals fled straight under the fee* qf the lurking men. Sur crawlrii 
out of the bushes on jto the road, and saw in die distance a cloud of ckist 
pierced with the glitter *)f spears. The army of the king of ^abylon and 
his allies was returning from its victoriefus expedition. 

Ab-Ram w^i several others lay hiofien in the thicket right beside the 
road. The othen, with the camels, asses, and weapons, remained con- 
cealed in the forest, within^ sound of the chiefs wlljistlc. The cloud 
appeared to rcinain in one spot; the earth dru«nmed with the iimumerablc 
bare feet treadmg it, but for a long time no one approached. 

At last bowmen, shieldsmen, and slingers appeared within sight. They 
marched in fours, raising their feet rhythmically. They carried shields, 
round in the Assyrian style, and wore broad ornamental leather belts to 
protect their bellies and ribs in battle. At their sides swung rpiivers filled 
with arrciws; over tlieir slioulden were thin, flexible bows, bags#>f fb%d, 
and bags of water. Each man carried a spear, and a short, two-edged 
sword hung at his belt. 

From time to time there was a break in the ranjes of fours. In the middle 
of the road a centurion marched alone, rccc%nisable from a distance by 
his glittering necklace. The bowmen all passed, and were followed by 
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Sudanese, as Uack as soot, whom the^ Babylonian had bought irom the 
king o( Bgypt. Completely naked, glistening with sweat, they carried 
shields of Egyptian d^ign, huge and with squareccomers, hanging over 
their backs, llieir girdles opened otft below into skirts. The gigantic 
feDows flashed their teeth rapaciously, and stepped along as quiet and lithe 
as leopards. 

Lying on the ground, Ab-Ram watched with dilated ^yes. He avas 
possessed with anxiety. What wai: he pfanning to do? Past him marched 
an army efficient, well armed, victorious. Against tliis might he had three 
hundred shepherds expert in the use of slings andi throwing clubs at cattjp, 
but not in notary battles. His anxiety turned to fear, his fear aJjafSst to 
panic. He would bring destruction on the tribe! Withdraw betimes, 
without attacking! , 

The temptation lasted only a moment. He rejected it, grew strong in 
bimself, and called on the Name of the Lord for aid. On tile terrible Name, 
unknown to mortals. And now again calnr, he closely studied the march- 
mg men. One group passed, sfeiother came up; rink pfter rank, detachment 
after detachment; until the regular movements of their legs b8gan to make 
the watchers’ heads swim. The sun stood high and v#as roasting. Tjie 
sdunds of centurions’ whistles p/i^ed along the ranks. A halt was called. 

tiovf Ab-Ram could quktly retire from his post and withdraw into the 
fbrest. The advance would not be renewed for couple of hours, when 
the eye of the day had crossed thb meridian. As he crawled cautiously out 
of the bushes he saw the wearied (oldiers laying aside thej^ weapons and 
shields, and flinging themselves down in the wayside shade. Some of them 
wished to save themselves the bother of even these few steps: leaning two 
shields one against the other,, they shaded their heads undent the roof thus 
made and lay on the road where they had stood. 

The shadows lengthened, the heat of the day passed, the centurions’ 
pipes sounded again. The soldic;ts rose to their feet, and began to move 
on. Lurking in his previous post of vantage, Ab-Ram watched firom 
beneath thq^ hanging vines. Now he saw the four kings ride along, 
suiipoun^cd by picked forces in gilded helmets. The kings weoe not in 
litters, but in carts, to which the snorting, steaming beasts which Ur had 
regard^ as demons were harnessed. 

^5hey did not have them in the valley,’ Hibal whispered into Ab-Ram’s 
ear. ‘They must have been ^^aiting beyond the lake, for they could not 
cross the mountains.’ 
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Incessantly, uninterruptedly the soicuers camt on, and on. -^mong them 
were men carrying huge two-edged axes, ana others with enormous bows. 
Then came asses ladeR with spoils, a thousand and more of them, under 
special guards. Then camels. Then the cattle - grey with frost, thin, and^ 
wretched. The bulls rolled their bloodshot eyes and tried to make oflFinto 
the forest^ but the drovers turned them back with spears. There were 
blsKrk piaster! of flies on the animals’ wounded flanks. The hearts of the 
watching herdme’t were filled with indignation and fury. 

*I cannot see our baldhead,* Hibal ccmti plained in a whisper. Ab-Ram 
his head impatiently. They were not thdre to win back flocks and 
herds.'^hc cattle passed, and innumerable sheep came along, bleating 
miserably^ When would there be an end to tliis procession? He looked 
anxiously at the sky. Soon the evening halt would be called, and they 
would have to ,wait in ambush yet another night. 

The flocks and herds passed, and more soldiers* arrived. A strong force 
of picked bowmen close^ the? procession, yhc track was undisturbed by 
any sound, ijothing iliore was coming. The dust sdltled back on the road. 
The sky was crimson. In a moment or two dusk would be falling. 

‘Where arc tlte prisoners? Where are the pnsonen?’ the lurking men 
asked one another feverishly. ‘Have tli#y* been sent by another road? Or 
murdered? Or did they pass unnotired among that mass of soldiers?* 
Ab-Ram felt despe/atet he did not knpw what to do. Hilal ofiered to 
ride along the track by which the soldiers had come. Perhaps the prisoners 
were exhaustctl and could not keep u^ with the main body, and so they 
had been halted earlier for the night? 

He rode off. Ab-Ram anr^ Eliczer waited. There wcr complete silence 
around themjsavc for the whine of jackals,^and the sound of wild goats 
and sheep making their way iown to the stream. The animals snorted as 
they scented the presence of the lurking men. In tlie distance the roar of a 
lion was heard. And then above these noAurnal sounds rose the drumming 
of a hurrying ass. Hibal was returning. 

‘I have founfl them, my lord!’ he cried. ‘I have found They are 
halted nRt far from here. Merchants have come out from Lais, Soby^d 
Damascus, and are buying Ac slaves. We must hurry.’ 

Out of Ae forest undergrowth slipped the dark figures summonea ny 
Ab-Ram’s whistle. They sped like spirits along the broad, well-trodden 
road, slowing down only when they saw th^light of numerous torches in 
Ae distance. 
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The bargaining that was^going on amid the silence of the night Was, in 
fact, strictly forbidden. Prisoners were the king's own property, and he 
alone had the right to sell them, or to employ them^wherever he wished. 
Yet not only the centurions, but individual soldiers were anxious to get 
their share of the profit. When everybody is in the conspiracy, who will 
betray it? Even the all-knowing, suspicious melek melakim w/3uld not 
know whether a slave had been sold, or< had died of exhaii^tfon on the 
road. So many had already fallen during that march, leaving their bones 
to the crows and hyenas; another , Hundred could easily be lost. The secret 
sale of slaves was such a widespread activity thathnerchants would waii*» 
on the road of returning soldiers, knowing they could buy slave?^ore 
cheaply direct from them than in the royal market. 

No one was guarding the crowd of prisonen, for every soldier wanted 
to profit fi:om the sale of at least one of their victims. Everywhere in the 
shadows could be heafd whispers, inciting smacks of the lips, con- 
temptuous exclamations, endiijg in the slapping of hands together to mark 
the successful completion of a transaction. The <^jerts of this chlfFcring, 
the mortally weary prisoners, were lying on the ground, inditerent to all 
that was going on around them, indifferent even to the kicks of the 
soldien, forcing (hem to their feeC. They could not imagine any change 
for the better coming to them. Death seemed easier than hfe. 

No one tod*: any notice of Ab-Ram*s men as tb.y arrived on the scene. 
Of course they must be new merchants. In a hurry, but that was under- 
standable. But then. ... O, ye go(f ! Were they men, or demons? They 
lashed out with clubs in the darkness, they jabbed with spears, they slashed 
with swords. The merchants fled in panic. , Terror robbed the faithless, 
dbhoncst guards of any control over their limbs. Surely it vf's the king of 
Babylon who had come back unexpectedly and caught them! He would 
exact terrible punishment for their perfidy. He would impale them on 
poles, or order them to be flayed alive. The astonished centurions were 
terror-stricken, and allowed the attackers to tie tliem up like sheep. When 
they rccoveitd from their fright it was too late to resist. 

Here stid there the boArmen reahsed their error. They shoutefl to one 
another to concentrate forces, and tried to put up a united stand. But their 
abandofied shields were lying beyond their reach, they had nothing to 
project their heads againsr the shepherds’ rain of blows. Those that were 
not killed outright put their iiecks in the noose without further resistance. 

Ab-Ram snatched up a torch and waved it into flame. He ran along 
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the roivs of stupefied, terrified prisoners. His^ white cloak streamed out 
‘ like a great wing behind him as he sought flie son of his broQicr. 

^Here he is! Here iie is!’ Hibal shouted. Ab-Ram ran up to him, and 
held the torch close to the face of the man Hibal was indicating. Thij 
yellow, emaciated man, who had difficulty in straightening his limbs - 
was this Lot? He recognised his liberator, and sobbed: 

Uncle*!* LJncle Ab-Ram ! ’ 

‘Bless the Lord who has saved you,’ Ab-Ram retorted, and walked 
swiftly away, botn to hide his deep ci^otion and because he was needed 
^erywhere. If even clie soldier escaped and -informed the soldiers en- 
caii?jf.»^not far away of what was happemng, they would all perish. They 
must rrae as quickly as possible. He decided to set the released prisoners 
ojL the as.es and camels. But the bound soldiers . . . what was to be done 
with them? 

Standing a little apart, a crowd of men was lamenting and cursing in 
the darkness. They were thci merchants, whom Eshcol’s men had pre- 
vented •from fleemg^ l^rror-stricken, they swose by their merchants* 
consciences ^at they were innocent. They had nor fallen on anyone; they 
had not foughtmnyonc. . . . They had come to buy prisoners. 

Then Ab-Ram had a capital idea. They had come to buy prisoners? 
Excellent! They w<\uld find the commodities*they were seeking. Let them 
buy the soldiers on thg spot. Let them pay and then def^t with their 
acquisitions. 

The mcrclipnts liked the proposition. I’hcy recovered their wits and 
assumed their customary gravity. They were not astonished by the chaise 
in the individual commodi^, it was by no means fiy first time a man 
preparing fe|ters for others had himself %been caught in them. And 
obviously they much preferred a lusty, well-fed soldier to an emaciated 
prisoner. 

Before the transaction was conclud<vl and the price fixed, Ab-Ram 
asked Lot which was the overseer who had beaten him. Lot reluctantly 
pointed to a sturdy fellow with the dull, flat face of a Gutmn. Ab-Ram 
drew hy short sword from his belt and hand^ it to the &on •f HStan, 
saying: 

‘Kill him.’ 

‘Kill him?’ The tortured, half-dead Hebrew^ turned his head awa^ in 
protest He had no desire to kill anyone. \> without a word Ab-PLam 
raised his arm and struck with the point of the sword at the prisoner’s 
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breast. Tlic point ran dec^ into the bo^y. The blood spurted oiil:. The 
man fell to the ground, wnthlid convulsively, and expired. 

Only then were the merchants astonished. Hitherto they had quite 
^derstood what was tappening, but this they could not understand, 
why kill a soldier, when you could get a good price for him? Nobody 
could get anything out of a corpse. A corpse was of value only to the 
hyenas and jackals. 

Ab-Ram withdrew his sword firom the man’s body^and wiped it on 
the grass. 

‘He who insults a free Hebrew kas no right to tve,' he declared. Now 
he felt that he had accomplished the task to wliich he had sfiS^his 
hand. 

The price for the slaves was soon settled. The merchants hand^ 
Ab-Ram bag after bag of shekels. A few moments later the king of 
Babylon’s fine soldiers, tied in tens, vanished into the darlmess as humble 
slaves, driven off by their new masters. The, re was no fear now tliat any 
of them would try to escape aiSl inform the king^ He^ would be cut down 
in the attempt. 

No one would ever tell Hammurabi of the incident in glade not far 
from the city of Lais, so long as tjif melek nielakim himself did not mquire 
about the captives. And then the tartan^ the commandef-in-chief of his 
army, would gell him the prisoners had been snatphed away by demons, 
or that they had started to revolt aiid it had been necessary to kill them all 
oflF, or they had succumbed to an cj(idemic ^ 

‘All of them?’ the son of Sin-Mubalht would ask suspiciously. 

'Live for ever, my lord. All of them.’ 

Ab-B^am overflowed with happy laugher. He felt a^, the joy of 
triumph, and at the same time an inexpressible feeling of gratitude to the 
All-Highest. The enterprise before which he had trembled, the enterprise 
which had seemed an act of madijess, had proved childishly easy. He had 
lost not one man. So all he need do was to dare to fulfil his obligations and 
have confideiy:e in the Lord. The Lord Himself did the rest, straightened 
the ft:>ad, eliminated the obstacles. He was a powerful, almighty Piyitector. 

By the light of torches Ab-Ram’s men eliminated all traces of the 
strugglei^lf some of the 'rearguard should happen to turn back to hasten 
the laggards they would not discover what had happened, or even how 
far the guards and prisoners hji^^ come. Then they set oflT. Ab-Ram walked 
beside the ass on which Lot was seated. From time to time his nephew 
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leaned fcross to whisper thanks to his uncle. Aj^Ram smiled gravely in 
the darkness. 

‘Will you return to^c, son of my brother?* he asked. 

‘I shall return,* Lot assented gratefully. ^ 

The man seated behind Lot on the same ass breathed heavily and sighed, 
to let it be understood that he was very weary and would like to rest. 

, AbjRam i(K>k no notice of his snorts, for prudence commanded that they 
should get away « quickly as possible. Only when they reached the 
farther side of the river would they jiide in the forest and rest for 
several days, to give t^ie cxliausted prisoners a chance to gather their 
strcngtlL 

They reached the shallow but swiftly rushing river at dawn. Both the * 
bajks 'ACic hidden in milky mist. The camels snorted as they entered the 
chilly water. A penetrating, healthy rain came on from the neighbouring 
hills. They pitened their camp in a glade trodde?i out in the thicket by 
wild boars, far from the route** used by merchant caravans. The asses and 
camels grazed in die vkinfty, the released calves lay on the grass, sleeping 
and recoveriAg from their past miseries. Ab-Ram recalled that Hibal had 
spoken of womofi and children being driven into captivity with the men, 
and he inquired what had become of thirp, for they hadtiot rescued one. 
Lot explained that they had all died of exhaustion and emaciation on the 
road. It always happened so. Ab-Ram liad released over five hundred 
men, but several thousand had been dri^fen off from the soum. The route 
along which ^ammurabi’s victorio is expedition had marched Wias 
marked by the bones of the victims. They had. fallen of hunger and thirst 
like flies. The food assigned for their maintenance had^een stolen by the 
centurions. The prisoners hafl marched ticd%together in tens, and if one 
of them died me others had to drag the body along for the rest of the day, 
as the rigid, dusty remains were untied only in the evening. ‘I often fSit 
envious of the dead,’ Lot said, ‘for the I^ibylonian guards no longer had 
any authority over them. I regretted that I was stronger than others, and 
so would suffer torments longer.’ 

Hibal ^o longer a servant, for Lot had at onoe given him ms 
with several other men, went to the city of Lais to buy food. Ab-B.am 
ordered them to listen careftilly to what the people were say]ng,aand to 
discover whether there was any rumour the prisoners had bten 
released. He commanded them to be extrem^y Cautious and to flee in the 
opposite direction from the camp if they were followed. But a couple of 
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days later they returned in great good humour, bringing sack^ot flour 
and driving a small flock of Uieep before them. In the city they had heard 
no talk of the incident, though many made refere^e to the march of the 
Babylonian’s innumerable army. Evidently it was not in any one’s interest 
' to spread the story of the adventure. It certainly was not to the interest of 
the merchants, or of the former bowmen who were now workinir in die 
bakeries or the mills. 

Ab-Ram was reassured, and it occurred to him that from this spot it 
was nearer to Harran than to his own camp. He sumfnoned Eliezer: 

‘Hearken diligendy to. what f say,’ he began<>‘ You will go to Harran 
to visit my brother Nahor. You will tell him all that has happei^>to me 
since the day I left him. Greet him from me with my brotherly greeting, 
and do honour to the grave of my father, Terah son of Nahor. If it has 
happened that during the past years my brother, Nahor son of Te/ah has 
di^ - for he was not strong - do honour to his grave aRo, and bring his 
widow Milcah to us. Thus do. As you rptum I give you permission to 
halt in Damascus, for^t is yoGr native city. You may spend there as much 
time as your soul desires.’ 

Eliezer fell at his master’s feet, dicn set off on his jouipiey. 

‘ Next morning the crowd of farmer prisoners came to Ab-Ra'm to ask 
what Jbe intended to 'do with them. To sell them as sEives, or to retain 
them as serv^ts? He had saved their lives, and he had become the lord of 
their existence. They belonged him. Perhaps he would be prepared to 
aacept a ransom? Until their faim|fes had gathered the suip he stipulated, 
they would faithfully serye him. 

Ab-Ram shook, his head. 

‘I set out from! my house^not for profit,’^he rephed, ‘but to rescue the 
son of my brother. You are free, and you can go in peace whither you 
wish.* 

‘Blessings be on thy head!’ they exclaimed in fervent gratitude. ‘Allow 
us to remain with you for a few days longer, Ab-Ram, and then we will 
return to o|jr own places.* 

‘J thiyk you will accept from me the payment due to you,^b-Ram 
son of Terah,’ the man who had ridden with Lot on the ass pushed 
forwaijii. ‘I am Bera son of Henos, King of Sodom and lord of all the 
vatiey of Siddim. . . .’ 

(The one who fell intb tbj; slime-pit, Ab-Ram recalled.) 

‘Greetings, king of Sodom/ he replied. ‘I cannot accept payment from 
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you sinc4 as I said, I did not set o4t in the hope of gain.*I have goods 
enough of my own/ 

As he spoke he tool^ a good look at the king. The man Hibal had 
described as very obese had gone very thin during the days of his captivity. 
His skin hung in folds on liis face. He reminded Ab-Ram of his brother 
Nahor; but whereas Nahor’s face had always remained intelligent and 
fkasjnt, thdJdng of Sodom had crafty eyes and cruel, sensual hps. 

‘Not often does it happen tliat a man can save a king,* Bera continued 
with great arrogance. ‘If you catch a golden bird some of the gold sticks 
to^our fingers. I would jj^ot have you say tliat it is all one whether you 
save a-kijng or a shepherd.* 

‘I have mt caught you, king of Sodom, I have only set you free; and 
myjpalnis Jo not itch for gold.* 

Bera son of Heiios was astonished. 

‘I understand >frhat you are thinking, son of Tcrah,* he declared. ‘You 
see me humbled, like a dead dog, or a flea, and unable to make you any 
reward. I Jenov/ tliat today J am to be regained as ^ beggar. But once I 
return to my tapitaJ I Vill open a hand filled with munificent gifts. My 
soul expects that <|j;ien you will not refuse.* 

Without waiting for Ab-Ram to reply, ^he added: 

‘Grant me, I {3-ay^you, one more favour. ♦Lend me several camels, 
strong and swift, that I may hasten to Sodoin. I desire to b(j die first to 
arrive there, in ordef to take vengeance*on the high priest jBl-Gad and 
those who deserted me.’ The king’s htty: eyes glittered ominously. 

‘I will wdllingly lend you camels,* Ab-Ram assented. Lot led his unde 
to one side. • 

‘Why will you not take a jidt reward from^e son of fienos?* he asked 
regretfully. ‘Hr has as much gold as die king of Egypt, or even more, 
well concealed. Take it.* 

‘I do not need his gold. I am not interejtcd in it.’ 

‘You are not interested in it?* His nephew repeated. His tone astonished 
Ab-Ram. 

*Da yo^ set so much value on gold, then?* he«asked. 

‘Of a surety, more than on life,* Lot said bitterly. 

Bera son of Henos was the first to leave the forest glade for the soudi. 
Soon after Eshcol and Aner widi dieir me\foflowed him. Before the 
king of Sodom’s departure he had assured them of his generous intentions, 
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but Ab-Rani gave them one-third ($F the money the merchan^i had paid 
for the Bfc-bylonian soldlertfi The remainder he distributed to his own men. 
The released prisoners were already dispersing^each to his own place. 
Only Ab-Ram and^his tribesmen remained encamped in the vicinity of 
Lais» ignoring the oncoming of the rainy season and the possibility of 
danger from the Babylonian. This delay was caused by Lot's serious state 
of debility. While a prisoner the son of Haran had fallen skSc, but when 
released he had improved a little and had thought to master his weaioiess; 
but it proved stronger than he. The wounds inflictei by the fetters on his 
wrists and ankles festered, his' hands and fcet| swelled. Fever racked his 
body. He shivered with cold and burned with heat; one mommthe was 
lying still, helpless, streaming with sweat; the next he was/fossing and 
talking incessantly. He called for his daughters, he was afraid for them, 

tried to defend them from somctliing, promised gold To wiiom? 

Ab-Ram felt very depressed as he sat beside the sick^man. He did not 
know what to do to bring him relief, ^arai, Noa or Resa would have 
known how to apply hot ot to Iiis chest, to sei' pungent powdered beetles 
to his ^oles, to make him cooling drinks when fne fever^crcased, and 
wanning ones when the body grew cold. Hibal, as aijyicted as Ab-Ram, 
Repeated in an<jmdcrtone as he jvatched at his master's feet: 

‘We need tablets with spells to give my master reliefr I would go to the 
city, "buy a^good powerful tablet, and heal my master. . . . But how can 
my soul do this when I have nothing with w6ich to pay for the tablet? 
Can I obtain one for nothing?' ^ 

So whispering, he toojc surreptitious glances at Ab-Ram, in the hope 
that he would hear, would untie the wallet hanging at his belt, and say: 
‘Here is silver, (io and buy ^ effective spcB.’ But Ab-Ram sat motionless. 
Truly, he heard and understood what was in Hibal's nfead, but he was 
weary of repeatedly assuring people that tablets were not necessary where 
the Lord Most High had extended His care. He was not believed; he was 
continually being asked for tablets and spells; his fellow tribesmen felt 
regretful t^t their chief Svas depriving them of the one effective defence 
against^demons. Now, as he sat beside his nephew, he recalled ^w he had 
once bought a spell for Terah son of Nahor when he was sum:ring with 
ague.|/V.s though it wete only yesterday he ct^uld sec the hucksters gathered 
uftder the gateway of the city of Ur, and then the worthy master Taribal 
reigning among innumlraEe spells of every kind. At that time Ab-Ram 
had believed in them, just like others. It had not caused him astonishment 
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that a iiialc|rolent demon or a god detnanding sacrifice shoul'd be subject 
to the power of a spell. If the tablet was undamaged^ if the words inscribed 
on it were still potent, aqjl if they were said without terror and without 
taking breath, both god and demon must listen to man’s command. So 
they must be weaker than he. 

That was not so with the Lord, who was obeyed by heaven and e^di, 
bj time and the abyss. He was subject to no one, no spell restrained His 
will, no one ruldd over Him. In His presence the skill of master Taribal, 
the industrious labour^Df the workers he employed, were a useless working 
of the clay, and in fact of 4 lower order man the labour of a potter; for 
clay made into pots is of service to man, while the costly spell tablets 
served onl^o enrich those who made them. DiJ they also believe in 
them? AK ILr>ni had long felt doubtful in regard to the priests, and a hint 
by Sep-Sin had confirmed liis belief that tlie servants of the gods were 
themselves gods who wdth the aid of omens imposed their own and not 
another’s will on man. The positjon was similar in regard to the writers 
of spells and the sell«.rs of tablets. Ab-Ram Lkd thought he discerned a 
derisive smile beneath tile mask of gravity that covered master Taribal’s 
face, and he was sejjped with a belated anger against the great conspiracy 
of the swiildlers who held tlie world in tl^e ^fetters of fear,^who battened * 
on universal credulity. The struggle against thevn was no easy one, they 
were assured of rule for a long time to come. After all, he, too, would 
have remained under their authority if the Lord Himself had not snatched 
him up by his h^r one day, and opened his eyes. 

He caught Hibal’s imploring gaze fixed on lijm, and heard him con- 
tinually muttering his refrain; and he gave him a friendly 

‘Grieve not, ^bal,’ he said liurriedly, as though someone else were 
speaking for hiiA ‘The son of Haran will recover, not by the power of 
tie clay tablet, but by the Avill of the Lord Most High.* 

He bent over Lot, to find that he w’^as sleeping quietly for the first time 
in many days. 

The convalescent was still weak, but me laccne^s or me sea: n cua 
permit of tneir waiting till he was restored to strength. He and Ab-Ram 
rode on the one camel. Lot sitting beliind, with his arms round his up^die’s 
waist, as he had done often when he was a small boy. Despite his returning 
health he was continually in low spirits. Aeii* close proximity* was 
favourable to intimate conversation, and Ab-BJtm asked why he was sad. 
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1 curse my illness, wluch did fiot allow me to ride to Sfodom with 
the king,’ Lot replied. ‘I am afiraid he may take vengeance on those 
who sheltered in the temple. Bcra son of I^nos is a cruel and evil 
man. . 

. At the very first words Ab-Ram shifted energetically in the saddle. 

‘^n of Haran, you promised to remain with me. WJiat would you 
wish to ride to Sodom for?’ 

‘For my wife and children,* lot re’plied calmly. 

Ab-Ram drew in a whistling breath through his lips. He felt like openly 
repeating Hibal’s opii^on and’declaring that Ije had no desire to see Edith 
in his camp. But he felt sorry for this man leaning intimately and hel^essly 
against his back, so he restramed himself and said: 

‘I have heard that there is no understanding between you, son ot Haran, 
and your wife Edith.’ 

‘There is no understanding,’ Lot admitted with a si^h. ‘But the obliga- 
tion remains. And there are the childrjn. I am anxious for my children, 
Uncle Ab-Ram. Bcra soA of Hcnos is a V(!ry evil, very cruel man. He 
regards everybody whom the priests favoured asfeiis enemy. My daughters 
arc of tender age, but they are beautiful to behold. Especially the younger. 
Sometimes eycn her mother Ipoks at her sidelong, with envy.' I am afraid 
lest they should suffer wrong. . . .’ 

^Daughters. . . .’ Ab-Ram gave a contemptuous snort. His tone 
signified inat there was nothing to worry about. ^ 

Lot did not yield: . 

‘My blood is in then^. I am rond of them.’ 

4. He gripped his uncle’s waist more firmly. 

‘Sometimes It seems to^e, Uncle Ab-tLam,’ he confessed, ‘that we are 
too regardless of women. Is it really just that we shooed consider them 
equal with the beasts? Every man is bom of woman, and blesses the woman 
that bore him.’ 

‘Neither my father Terah son of Nahor, nor your father Haran son of 
Terah, np ither you, noif'I, established the law. Lasting ever since the Flood 
^ind even before, it i&.just and wise. Would you wish to revolt against 
the law?’ 

Lpt pressed more' closely to his uncle, n 

‘Your servant would not dare to revolt against the law, and yet it is 
har&. ♦The man whd» injlthe maturity of his days makes the world to 
tremble, when he was a^child would have perished without his mother. 
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like a chickftumed out of the nest. For two years her breast is in his mouth, 
his arms are like a yoke round her neck. A^tcl!^ so many labours, what 
recompense has the wonrm?’ 

Ab-Ram was astonished at Lot’s words. It had never occurred to him 
that his nephew occupied his mind with such questions. He felt like 
replying in a superior tone that her very labour to rear the future man was 
siAcient recolftipense for the woman. But events long, long past came to 
life again in his mind:^e saw Nergd-Sar’s chamber, the fleeting pictures 
of his vision, a woman crowned with star?^ So he said nothing. And he 
remspibered that he had hiOnself once or twice acted at variance with the 
prescriptioT^of the law, so he held his peace all the more. 

‘I have heard mibecoining things of your wife Edith,* he began again, 
after g long silence. 

Lot drew himself up and went rigid. 

‘Edith is no worse than others,’ he declared. ‘Women readily follow 
after every new thing. Accursed \s the city of Sodom in which we live; 
I wish it were destroyed! Ihc people are inddlent, for the earth brings 
forth of itself. I^o one works, except the servants. Though they are rich, 
the people always ‘^ave too little gold, and esteem only the man who 
possesses much gold. The man witliout goJc\is like a leper 'Uinong them, 
he is kicked and deride^. In their excess, in thek boredom, their blood 
rots within them. They delight in luxury. They pour perfumes |)ver their 
couches. Cimiamon, balsam, nard, myrrA, and scented rushes. Slaves 
crush all these toj)cther in mortars. Wine foom the grapes is too weak for 
them, they drink strong date wine and add stimulating roots to it. They 
go about always drimk and inflamed, like dogs chasuig a bitch. Thfc 
women are as bad as the men, of^even w'orse. They do not respect the law. 
The son sleeps wlih liis inotlier, die daughter with her father, brother with 
sister, grandfather with grand-daughtcr. . . .’ 

‘What filth are you telling me, son of,Haran?’ Ab-Ram burst out 
angrily. 

‘It is evil that I tell of, truly, for among them it is more more 
uncommon^for man to have intercourse with wcfnan as is nacuraj. Fc% 
sensual indulgence a man has intercourse with a man, a woman with a 
woman. They boast of it as ifk were a virtue ’ 

‘Death to the abominable ones!* Ab-Ram hipped in horror. ‘Know thc^ 
not the law? Their blood will fall on them.’ 

‘They laugh at the law. They say it was not written for them. . . . They 
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believe themselves to be wiser ancf more illustrious than an’jfbne else m 
the world/ 

1 myself would help the Babylonian to #*»estroy them/ Ab-Ram 
muttered passionately. 

‘Son of Terah, even that is not all. I have not yet told of their greatest 
abomination In order to satisfy tlieir lust ’ 

He lay on his uncle’s shoulder and whispered the terrible ^thing into his 
car. The older man’s face went dark with shame aijd aversion. 

‘Silence!’ he burst out. ‘Sjlence! Lest I forget who you are that is 
speaking. Vengeance {.Vengeance on the defiiers! May they perish b-The 
carrion! May flame bum them up! May tlieir soul be tume^way as in 
the drive and turn of a shng! May their bodies not find anygravc! May 
they be accursed. . . .* , 

He broke off, out of breath; but after a moment his anger boiled up 
again, this time agakist his nephew. 

‘And you? You? You have lived in yich a nest? Have you grown like 
unto them? Do you take pleasure in their aboir^ations? Why did you 
not shake your sandals on their threshold and return to nSe?’ 

‘From the day I said farewell to you, uncle, and we rvore to jou on the 
mound that I would not pas^ if westward, there has not been a dawn or a 
dusk that I have no't yearned for your tent. But it; was difficult for me to 
return . , , 

He was too ashamed to adfliit that Edith would not hear of her own 
or her daughters’ departure frop Sodom, and that he c^uld not bear to 
part from the children, f 

^ ‘I can guess what detained you,’ Ab-Ram said with contempt in his 
tone. ‘You have a heart arid a mind, soff of Haran; buj you have never 
been a man, nor ever will be ’ 

He fdt a moist warmth on his back, and felt with his hand. Lot was 


weeping, and his tears were ^^caming down behind his uncle’s cloak. 

‘There is water, not blood, in your veins,’ Ab-Ram snorted con- 
tcmptuoif ly. ‘Remember what I say: if you do not return to me by the 
nSbxt i^ew moon I shall'fregard you as unclean, as equal with tl'^osc. I have 
spoken.’ 

Lc^ made no answer, and they rode on* for a long time without con- 


tersing, swaying to the /tridc of the camel. Ab-Ram was inwardly 
furious; unable to con^cr^the loathing that had possessed him after his 
nephew’s revelations. He recalled fiom youthful days how his father. 
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Tcrah, wl(|) knew all the secrets of lift unknown to shepherds, had hinted 
to his son diat there were monstrous and iilfamous human habits so 
repulsive that no words 4:ould convey their obscenity. The fruit of such 
habits were the beings, in shape half horse, half men, who hid in the 
inaccessible mountains; or the men who had the heads of bulls. Terah son 
of Nahor had* never seen such creatures himself, he had only heard of 
them^and -^ 0 b-Ram had been inclined to regard these stories as legends. 
But here was an inconceivable at)omination really spuming, bom of 
surfeit and indolence, stinking like carrion, as humiliating as death 
inflifted by a hyena. Kill tVe abominators.^ Bum them up, let not a trace 
be left of Aeir loathsomeness ! As he raged he went cold at the memory 
of the time when his own feet had stood on the sloping track which led 
into^ similar slough. He shuddered violently, so violently that Lot was 
alarmed. 

‘What is the matter, uncle?* he asked timidly. 

‘My soul was tom within mp with anxiety,’ Ab-Ram sorrowfully 
replied. . ^ ^ , 

Once more (hey rodc‘in silence. Ab-Ram reflected that the concubine’s 
caresses to which ^ had succumbed were far from the depravity of the 
Sodomites*. But who knows the fleetnes^ pf the body which has been* 
permitted to depart fr9m ♦‘he right road? Perhaps it was not such a great 
distance, after all? Woe, wpc to the man when he begins to do^^omething 
of which he is ashamed! 

The hurried c^jitter of ass hooves interrupted liis meditations. The men 
in the rear cried out cheerfully, welconung someone they recognised. It 
was Eliezer. Though he was expected only after tlie rainy season he had 
overtaken them as they joume^td. Drawing Iwel with Ao-Ram’s camel, 
he shouted at thJ top of his voice: ‘Live for ever, my lord! Your brother, 
Nahor son of Terah, has quickened two sons in his wife. He greets you 
and all the line.’ 

At the happy news Ab-Ram decided to call a talt. It was no| fitting to 
continue t|je journey without celebrating such an event prope..!/. ^ezsr, 
worn out, lay down on the ground beside liis equally tired ass, and fell 
asleep immediately. On Ab^Ram’s orden Yahiel went off to^ome 
shepherds grazing their flocks nearby and asked them to give him tv^ 
yearling calves and four slieep. In return /^-ffiam would se^ \hem 
lambing sheep and two heifers in calf. His brother had been bom two 
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sons, and he desired to make merry. The shepherds replied: ji) We have 
heard frc&m Eshcol and Aner, who passed this way at the new moon, 
what Ab-Ram son of Terah has done. We wislj,no payment from him. 
Choose the best anftnals from our herd.* ‘Blessed be all thy days!' Yahiel 
replied, and selected the beasts he required. By che'fall of evening all the 
tribesmen were lying round the camp fire, greedily eating the savoury- 
smelling, baked meats. The lambs were young and fat, the«'iilves tjpder, 
and the Hebrews had eaten nothing but dried dates and barley cakes since 
they set out on the expedition. So, as they ate they Upraised Nahor son of 
Terah, and Ab-Ram bis brother. When thei%first hunger was met^^d 
they were eating more slowly, only for the delight of eating, and licking 
their greasy fingers, Ab-Ram called on Eliezer to begin liis^tory. The 
old servant had been waiting impatiently for this moment, and immedi- 
ately, wiping his lips with the edge of liis hand, spoke up so that all could 
hear. 

‘Good news is like fresh water,* he J^egan. ‘Your servant, my lord, 
hobbled his ass at tljc gatc^of the city of Hart an and left it to. graze, and 
then went to the house m which you had buriedt your fatlier, Terah son 
of Nahor. I raised my hand to knock, but then I notic^ a crimson ribbon 
'hanging at theewindow frame. ^Your servant returned to the city gate and 
asked the people trading#! there: “Where lives Nalior^son of Terah, the 
Hebrew?” They told me the house, but it was the same house before 
which I hid already stood. I thought the demon of weariness must have 
tricked my eyes, and I returned to the door; but the criyison ribbon was 
hanging and swaying in .the wind. I returned agahi to the gate and asked 
the hucksters: “Siurely a crimson nbbon on a house signifies that twins 
have been bom?** They aiviwering said: “Certainly it is as you say. Go to 
Nahor the Hebrew and rejoice with him, since in his la(f!.er years he has 
quickened two sons.” My heart shook with joy, and with great eagerness 
I hastened to the market, to buy cakes and die vessels which we give to 
children. 1 did not think about the price, and bought copper mugs with 
platters, aU gilded and carved. I laid the cakes on them, and also all the 
gfrld ^him my lord haid given me, and then I went and kno^ed at the 
door. Nahor son of Terah himself opened to me and cried out with joy. 
And Jie ran like a youth into the house, ‘where his wife, Milcah, was 
sitting with the children; ^d your ser^^ant followed after him, holding 
the {(lat/wcrs and the m&g^ji my hand. I laid them at the feet of Milcah 
your sister, son of Harm, and began to congratulate them and rejoice. 
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The childjpn are very fine, strong bo^s, they are six months 616 .. They arc 
called' Buz and Kemuel. ^^{hen they cry theyacad be heard in die street 
Nahor’s vrife, Milcah, white and fat. Her eyes are bright and she is 
always laughing. Nahor son of Terah is grey-haired and stately, he is not , 
so fat as he was. He walks well, and briskly. “Blessings be on my brother,” 
he said, “for bringing me here out of the city of Ur, for here the motu^tain 
♦Air is fool aild healthy, and I shall live many years and add still further 
soni^to my wifd.” So he spoke, an8 Milcah looked at him with joy. And 
then, after hjjfwing dhee more to Buz and Kenuel, the sons of Nahor, I 
w^t into the courtyard, ^herc to do honour to jhe grave of my lord’s 
father. I saw that it is kept in great honour. Nahor son of Terah told me 
that every year, when die same stars appear in die sky diat were shining 
whe^ m.; lord’s father died, he summons the priests, who make ofiferings 
of milk, honey, and wine, of lambs and doves, before the teraphim. The 
teraphim stand in^ie courtyard, beside the tomb otTerah son of Nahor. 
Nahor bums resin before them every dav. ... I, too, burnt resin, 
kneeling.’ • 

Wearied, he^lapsed ii'J-o silence,* and there fell a deep silence, filled with 
all the tribe’s yea’^jing to possess teraplum, to be able to make sacrifices 
of wine, ifiilk, lambs and doves to these guardians of the li|^e, and to bum* 
incense before thefii. Of a trudi Ab-Ram fiad his god, but no one knew 
him. He seemed foreign and remote, so remote and so foreign that it was 
as if he did not exist 'at afl. What was a ^od whose very naAe was not 
known? 

*Go on wim story, nuezer, /lo-^am u^nca lum. 

‘With gladnesl will 1 go on, my lord. Nahor, yourjbrother, inquired 
into all timt had Happened to li; since cur par^jng from Ifim, and I talked 
all that day till J^exjnig, and tlien the next day from morning till evening. 
They were greatly "tonishcd when they heard that your wife, Sarai, had 
been taken by Pharaoh, and then returned to you. But when I said that 
the son of H^ran no\ longer dwells witli us, Milcah shook her head and 
said; “I knew it wouM be so. I knew! I warned y our lord Ab-^-am even 
when wc ycrc sdll aj^r.” But Nalior said after Uh manner* oombald* 
die bald.” And also: |^he daw cliangetli net liis voice among the quaiL.” 
May my Ic d forgiv^\c, m.9y my lord’s nephew forgive me if I jepeat 
too bol^y ’ 

‘Tell all you heard, 5j|pezer.’ 

‘Your brother Nahor rejoiced when he hcar^ of our expedition against 
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the Babyloman, and clapped his hands. “The son of Sin-Mt^allit/ he 
said, “is ^ insatiable as a letich, death, fire, andk^arched earth. Praise be to 
Ah-Ram that he ^d not abandon his blood, r. . Fortune favours the 
brave, setting snares for the timid.” Milcah wept over you, her brother, 
son of Haran, and glorified my lord. And she sent greetings for Sarai, and 
» giftsv which I have in a bag ’ 

‘Did you say that I, too, have a son?’ Ab-Ram asked. ^ 

‘Certainly, your servant told them. I said that Ishmacl is handsome and 
strong, and like Ab-Ram son of Terah. Nahor asked: “Whq^is nurturing 
the child? My brother’s, wife, or the Egyptian iFondwoman?” I told them 
how it was.’ 

‘What else did my brother Nahor say?’ 

' ‘Nahor, thinking, said: “The full man is dainty over honey, but the 
hungry thinks mustard is sweet.” He always talks in riddles. I know not 
what his riddle referred to.’ 

‘Why did you not halt in your native^city, Damascus, on your return 
journey?* asked Ab-Ram,^ concealing tlie Hmpleasant itipression his 
brother’s words had made on him. 

‘Your servant was in great haste to bring you \ ^e Ood as soon 
as possible, so I did not halt at;.a|l, especially as . . .’ 

stopped short,' unwiiling to mention that all the go’^ Ab-Ram had 
given him had been spent on gifts for Buz and K^muel, th ‘ sons of Nahor, 
and that it Was difficult for him to seek out his kinsmen in^^^niascus when 
he had not a shekel to his soul. 

Ab-Ram understood bis silence. ‘Blessed be the Lord' Who has given 
me a feithful servant,* he declared. ‘Blessed be the Lor/ Who has given 
me a fiiend in my servant.’ 

The tears came to Eliezer’s eyes. He bowed down to-^^^Ram's feet. 

‘ ‘One other thing your brother Nahor said to me ^^eming you,’ he 
suddenly recalled. ‘They are difficult words, but I J^them to myself 
twice over and remembered them. He said: “As an spreads its wings 
over its clijicks preparing to fly, so is the God over my 

brother.”’ 
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T he retinue of the king of sodom, who rode out to meet ab-ram, 
fell in with the Hebrew force a day and half’s journey from their 
cam^, eiosL to the city of Uru-Salem, whicli was built on precipitous 
hills. Bera son of Jdeuos rode out in pomp, desiring to evoke an admira- 
tion diat should wipe out the memory of him as ‘one of the prisoners 
driven in fetters. He was preceded by a detachment of bowmen bearing 
shields covered with gildefl leather, and quivers of*purple leather. The 
bowmen were* followed by musicians, blowing mightily into pipes and 
bagpipes, ^and stru«nming lutes and harps. The camel carrying the king 
had a broad golden collar round its necked a golden net over its head; 
a coloured clotli hung from its back to tlie gtound on either side, the 
golden fringes of die clotl^draggcd over die grass. A baldacliim glistening 
with gold and stretched from the points of four spears protectfd the royal 
head against svu'iand dust. Two black sbves led the camel, a third walked 
behind, carrying the king’s sceptre on a criinsoii cushion. He was followed 
by the court dignitaries, on camels attired as magiiificA^ly, but withefUt 
baldachims. Then came a ratlfcr disorderly ftrowd of men and women 
palace attendaifts. Beautiful, naked girls robed in transparent muslin, 
Egyptian fashion, were carried in litters, whence they exchanged banter 
with die men riding beside them, and ^provoked the bowmen who 
brought up the rear. The musicians played wjfli all their strength; an 
indescribable tumult accompanied die procession. 

A look 4if disgust came over Ab-Ram’s face; lit halted hi.. cam|l, 

‘My eyes have no desire to see that obscenity oi a king,* lie said, and spar. 
Lot, who was sitting behind him, implored him: 

‘Uncle, have pity on my sour If you sho\ contempt for hii|;^ will 
take vengean^cc on me and my childtcn.’ 

will hold my peace,* Ab-Ram angrily proRiised him. He dismounted 
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Sroni due caznbl and, Wben the royal procession was close enou^, bowed 
^vely» ^thout abasing himself. Tlic camel carrying Bera son of Henos 
bidt down, the king ^rambled off it and waljj^ed graciously towards 
A.b*B.am. He looked cheerful, his features were shining like oil, the 
stupefying scent of perfumes came from his garments. Ab-Ram had a 
vivid recollection of all that Lot had told him of the Sodomites* customs, 
and he maintained his calm with difficulty. 

‘You have been delayed, Ab-Ram sbn of Terah, my blessed saviour/ 
Beta said in a voice hoarse with excess of drink. 1 ^as afraid the men 1 
bad commanded to watch for your return hac^ovcrlooked you, so I spt 
out myself. . . .* 

‘Your servant has not deserved so great consideration,' Ab-Kam said. 

‘I was in haste to show my due gratitude,* Beta answered. ‘I l^ave 
brought the gold I intend for you on two asses * 

‘Great is your generosity, but I have no need of anything.* 

‘You refuse it?* Bera was amazed. He looked more closely, only now 
uoddng the coldness of Ab-#Ram's demeanouV) and liis face clouded. 

‘Deign to send part of the gift intended for me tf > Eshcol find Aner, my 
confederates. They dwell not far from here, close to th^,oak grove called 
(he grove of M^mre. For myself I desire nothing.* 

‘YoUfdo not need cold? Perhaps you would prefer &rms, or raiment? 
Speak boldly.* ^ " 

‘Neither gold, nor weapons, npr raiment do I heed. I will not take from 
a thread to a shoe-latchet, lest you should say: “I have ^made Ab-Ram 
rich. ...*** 

‘^Unclc!* Lot implored him. 

Ab-Ram agaiil put a curb pn himself. Bci?!. son of Henos was astonished. 
It was the first time in his hfe he had met with such a refilal. He did not 
know whether to be angry, or whether he had to do with a madman. He 
tried to jest: 

‘Surely you do not desire me to give you my royal capital?* 

Ab-Ram was about t6 retort tliat he would rather be king of the 
jacjpls than^possess such^ja capital; but Lot*s eyes, fixed on hinj^ in alarm 
and despair, caused him to hold his peace. 

‘Of a truth, king, I desire nothing except one thing: Show, I pray you, 
fe^our^to my ne^ew, the /pn of HarajJl, whose family will remain in 
your ^tyl . . .’ 

*My amity will accompsCiy liim. He Will tmd in me shade in the heat 
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and SL cic|dc in the rainy season/ the king assureb him. At grew very 
cheerful* realising that Ab-Ram did not wislf to^oflend him, and that he 
could take his gold baqjf: to his palace. 

They mounted their camels and rode in accord southward. The king 
leaned out from beneath his baldachim and talked incessantly, quite un- i 
offended by Ab-Ram*s silence. Lot asked whether he could attach himself 
king’^k retinue, to which Bera readily assented. 

^Take my cAnel/ Ab-Riim tolS his nephew. ‘I will ioumey further on 
an ass.’ 

..‘By the breasts and thigjis of the goddess!* the king suddenly exclaimed. 
‘You arc famous, Ab-Ram son of Terali. Behold my neighbour, 
Melchizedek, the king of the city Uru-Salem, is coming opt to meet you. 

I djpuglit that nothing could draw that badger from liis burrow.* 

He pointed to a little throng of people emerging from a ravine between 
the hills, truly asWiough from a badger’s burrow. • 

‘I know not the king of that city,’ Ab-Ram flew into a passion. He was 
furious, for his -me desire was to return to hi^camp jis quickly as possible, 
without seeiifg any Ifngs. He already felt dislike for this unknown 
newcomer. ^ 

They halted on the road, and waited^ Bera son of Homos stared deri- 
sively at the poverty ^of the approaching groujw It included no musicians, 
nor coloured raiment, nor armed soldiers. Bu^as it drew nearer Ab-Ram 
opened his eyes wid^, an^ no longer desired to ride away. Lading it was 
a man of impressive stature, grey-haired, a royal golden fillet on his head, 
and attired in a white cloak astonishingly ymilar to the one which 
covered Ab-Ram’s own shoulders. He jumped down from his camel 
without waiting for it to kntel, and hastened to meet the approaching 
king. 

‘In the Name of the Lord Most High, I greet tliee, Ab-Raham,* the 
stranger said in a grave, strong voice. 

Ab-Ram was as embarrassed as a stripimg. 

‘Greetings, king Melchizedek,’ he stanmicrccT, not taking Ws gaze from 
the cloak^‘I am called Ab-Ram son of T/frrali. Wliat has thy servmt dtnc 
that thou shouldst come out to me?’ 

*I have waited for thee a time, Ab-Raham. I accompaniedjhec in 
thought when thou didst Jour^.^y forth to mscue thy blooi . . , 

‘My name .is Ab-Ram son or Terah,* the Hebiew corrected Bm^again, 
fearfully. 
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*lliece are tiines wlicii die name grows widi the man with 

me» to n^ake a sacn£ice''to«he Most High God.’ 

Without a glance ^t the aiTronted king of ^odom, abandoning his 
anxious nephew, Ab-Ram obediently followed Melchizedck. He walked 
a$ if in his sleep. The two white cloaks blended in one. Ab-Ram’s men, 
uncertain what to do, followed their master at a distance. «>Lot remained 
with the king of Sodom. After a while the jingling tones of^fells and lutes 
indicated that Bera son of Henos had Ueparted. 

Indifierent to everything surrounding him, Ab-^Pfam pondered on the 
significance of this mys.terious^fneeting. He wa| terrified by the changc^in 
his name. The man’s name is an inseparable part of him. In it lurks the 
strength that maintains him in life, and it confers the characteristics con- 
tained in its sound. Ab-Ram’s name signified: 'high father’. It meant that 
the owner of that name towered over his tribe like a father over children, 
like a palm over the thorn bushes in the valley of Kad&h. It laid on him 
the obligation to be a shining example of prudence and righteous judge- 
ment, it bound him to taktf' watchful and anxious care. That was much, 
but it did not exceed the conception. The name(*\b-Rahsm, which was 
persistently repeated by the unknown king in the wljite cloak who had 
'greeted him iiv the nj^e of die Most High God, signified ‘the Father of 
Manyr the Father of all People, of aU Nations’; and th^ pictures the name 
evoked 'were such that Ab-Ram felt humbled, unworthy. And he 
trembled. 

The sounds of music died away. The king and Ab-Ray went in silence 
up a rocky ravine rising steeply* towards die summit on which the city 
Wifvs built. The sid^s of the hill dropped away in sheer precipices, rendering 
the city difficult ‘bf access. ^ low pass link^ d one hill, crowned by a wall, 
with another, also walled. Together they dominated t&e surrounding 
heights, forming a kind of knot to which ran several chains of hills, as 
though it were the heart of a stony land. 

With his hand Melchizedek pointed to the two hills. 

^Thcy arc called Ophcl and Moriah,’ he said. 

cAb-Ram nodded amiably. The names meant nothing to hi^. He sdll 
thought he must be doeaming. 

As dicy went towards the hill-top the view extended more and more 
spadously. The surrounding hills were Ijovcred with forests, die valleys 
wem^^en with the emerald of grass. Only the sisterly heights on whiA 
die city of Uru-Salem stofed gleamed as bare as a skull, as rock. Beyond 
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the city, on the further side of the iravxne, Ab-R;||in could*see the dark, 
exuberant green of olive groves. Unable to dj^eem a river or a lake any- 
where, he marvelled that a city had been built in this spot. cSdes were 
usually raised beside wa^r, whidi is the delight of life. Only Bn, far away, on 
the horizon, could a keen eye descry the grey-blue sur&ce of the Salt Lake. 

They entered into the shadow of the walls. The gate was of a harsh 
iKjimplicity, ijjje bolts of bronze, without ornamentation. Ab-Ram mar- 
velled again, fiir this spot, which^ every city is a centre of traffic, was 
quiet and empty. Gfily a few hucksters were seated over their baskets of 
bread and beans. By comparison with tSe cities he already knew - the 
wealthy Ur, the bcautiiul Damascus, the mountainous Harran, the 
Egyptian Gesem - the city ruled by Melchizedck seemed to be a stony 
hermitage ^ung down in the midst of a stony wilderness. 

Acy walked into steep, narrow streets lined with stone houses. They 
climbed up, ther^descended again. 

‘There is the temple,’ Melchizedck said, pointing to powcrtul walls 
rising on jhe snmniit of th^ hillVhich he had called Moriah. 

The walls were as grgy and plain as the surrounding houses. Ab-Ram^s 
heart beat anxiously wthin him. For the first time in his life he saw a 
temple of the Lord Most High, the Creator of Heaven a^d Earth, whose 
Name and whose features no living man Mew.^What would he find in it? 
A throng of gods, altan, and priests, as in the temples of the Chaldees or 
the Egyptians? He lengeti that it might^ot Be so. Melchiz^k himself 
opened the gate, and Ab-Ram entered. But he halted in astonishment. 

The temple consisted of the hill-tof| surrounded by a wall. The sky 
vaulted above it. In the centre was a sacrificial ^tar, ancient, and buil^of 
great rocks. Surely only a giant could h^e shifted nhose rocks and 
dragged themgap the mountain, erecting them in a regular cube? The 
waters of the Flood had smoothed them, had carried fine sand and the 
shells of mails into their crevices, in sign that it had washed over this spot. 
From one side, by smaller rocks laid as i ramp, it was possible without 
difficulty to reach the top of the altar, where a Jtonc table was set. 

Ab-Ram halted, with his men behind|him in a half drclfA The kj||fg- 
priest weAt to the altar of rocks, to make the saioifice. To the Hebrews* 
growing surprise not one sb^.p, or heifer, yr bullock, was driven to the 
^tar. T^ sacrifice consisted of bread and ^^e. The king-priest fiid the 
bread on the altar. He poured Cat wine froiL* a gpwtcr pitcher. V^difcd 
resin, set a torch to the altar, dien raised hisgarms upward towards the 
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Open sky« seemedUo be rising into space with die smokc^ Thus he 
prayed the fire had c<smpletely consumed the bread; then he turned 
to Ab^Ram, calling to him to approach. The so^ of Tcrah knelt down, 
and Melchizedek placed his hand on his head: 

^Blessed be thou, Ab-Raham, of the Most High God, possessor of 

heavpn and earth Glory to the Most High God, whose might 

delivered thine enemies into thy hand.’ 

Ab-Ram's men spent the night outside the city, at die bottom of the 
ravine, gathered round, the asses; they realised|that it would be wanner 
there than amid the blustering windiness of the little stone city. On the 
heights the nights were very cold. They felt disillusioned, and as tij^y 
talked around the camp fire they unanimously agreed that they sh^md 
have ridden straight home to their camp, rather than remain the guests of 
this king-miser and eccentric. ‘He did not offer up a sftigle litde lamb!* 
diey complained bitterly. ‘Not one little ^oat. The Sodomite was ugly to 
look at, but he would of a s^.rety have given not less than seven bullocks. 
. . . And that temple!* They shook their heads ^ontemptniously. They 
remembered, truly, that their forefathers were said to^ have worshipped 
their gods undpr the bare sky, in lofty spots, called hatnah; but it was one 
thing for a shepherd wandering m the wilderness, and (Juite another for a 

king in i city Alas, where were the azure walls of the temple of Ur, 

covered with painted figures off men, animals, and gods! 

Indificrent to the cold, wrapped in their twin cloaks, Aj;b-Ram and king 
Melchizedek sat on the roof of a Hbuse rather loftier than others, and called 
th^royal palace. The building was of only one storey, but it was at the top of 
the hill, and Ab-Ram reflected that suddenk he had been raised very high, 
so high that he was nearer to the stars than to the ground. Frdin this distance, 
closest of all to the heart of things, such loved ones as Ishmacl, or Nahors 
children, and such repulsive and shocking things as the Sodomites’ customs, 
seemed equally insignificant, (hstant, hardly worth attention. The only 
things of importance in aU his life were the conversation he had had ten 
years before, with NergaJ-Sar, ^d the one he had just begun, hoxir or 

two ag j he had thought he was dreaming. But now it seemed to him that 
he had slept through the intervening yes^ find had only just awakened, 
hswe been waiting for tb?e a long tuJ^, Ab-;Raham,* Ac king said, 
il^t thy servant iby that strange name, which puts fear into my 
souL Call me Ab-Ram, asfimy fathers called me.* 
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-^‘I will so since thou wishcst it. *liou thyself wjlt reach <3ut after that 

other natne when the time comes.* 

Ab-Ram shook his head distrustfully. All round them was a silence so 
profound that the sleeping city might have been inhabited not by people, 
but by spirits. He asked why this was so. 

'The inhabitants of this city are poor; they work hard during the day, 
«nd so theyijlecp at night/ tlie king explained. ‘Merchants never pass 
through the gatfc of Uru-Salem wfth goods, nor do soldiers enter. There 
is no music, noctumtl amusement, nor singing. This is a harsh spot, but 
holy and solemn, since hejc our first parcift was buried.' 

‘Here?’ Ab-Ram exclaimed, deeply moved. 

« m century to age the tradition has been handed down. No one has 
the grave or the revered remains of the first man. The Flood washed 
nd carried away the soil, leaving the bare rocks; but the report of 
this has endured. And so, when tlie times are fulfilled. . . .' 

‘Ah!* Ab-Ram whispered, as he Hstened intently; ‘My master, 
Nergal-Sa^, wliosc cloak { weir, also spote of die fulfilment of the 
times * 

‘When the times areTulfiUed,’ Melchizcdek continued, ‘and the Good 
Shepherd1:omcs for His sheep. His feet will tread here, an4not elsewhere.' 
Through the undetrorated P^ate of this citV fhe Kinp of Glorv shall come 
in ’ 

‘Nergal-Sar said diat tlfe clouds will le^the Righteous On^ drop with 
the rain. ... Is he die same whom you call the Good Shepherd?’ 

‘The same. He will wipe out the guil|of Adam.* 

‘When will he come? Oh, when?* 

‘I do not know, Ab-Ram. ^o one knowj cne nour T)r tnc season in 
which the timqi will be fulfilled. It may be tomorrow, it may be after 
thousands of years. But I believe that we shall all see His day. That hope 
is nurtured in my bosom.’ 

‘And I, too, will see it?* 

‘Thou, too, shalt see Him, Ab-Ram.* 

The Hebrew sighed, overwhelmed by ^feeling of his owii ^ettincs^ 
‘Ncrgal-?Sar,’ he whispered, ‘was filled w ith understanding andfknow- ^ 
ledge, as a akin is filled wi<^ mature wine. Thy words, Melchizedek, 
blossom with wisdom. Why In, j the Lord s^t me, an unworthv, fimijle 
mail, at thy side? Had he none more under^tai^^g, more w3fe,\iorc 
worthy? What am I?* 
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The kmg; who d^mmated because ot his height, took in the 
speaker above with^ ptiesdy gaze. 

’That, too, I know not, Ab-Ram. The judgements of the Lord arc 
diffident &om the judgements of men, and thevoads of the Lord are far 
6om human roads. I know only, as I gaze into the future, that the Lord 
on High, revealed to the world, will not be called the G^d of Abel the 
Just, nor of Noah saved from the Flood, nor the God of N^gal-Sar, nor 
the God of Melchizcdek, but He will be called the God of Ab-Koham. 
Many peoples will remember thee and bless thy ndLne. . . 

'lliou art scoffing at thy miserable servant, Melchizcdek, again calling 
him by a strange and terrible name.' 

T look forward,’ the king answered briefly. 

^Thou wouldst recall thy words if thou knewest how miserable ^Vy 
servant. The Lord on High has called me and set me before His facef, out 
I have done nothing to His glory. Not even to fellow tribesmen 
have I succeeded in revealing His greatness and might. My people still 
yearn after gods of stone ai^ clay. Their* soul^desire an image which they 
can touch, which they can measure and embrac^ Recency the servant I 
sent to my brother, in the northern city of HaAan, returned. When he 
-told how he h^d done reverence to the teraphim of m^ tribe, vdiich I had 
gtvesi to my brother, 'all the picfple sighed as though incravail and groaned 
with regret. They want to see. They desire signs.’ ' 

Melchizcdek seemed ndt at ^11 astonished. 

‘lhat is a human trait,’ he ad^tted. ‘Be not surprised, Ab-Ram. Even in 
the days when all will be revealec^ and clear, when what (ve today whisper 
sc^etly in die chambers will be proclaimed from the housetops, even then 
there will be people who love the Ldrd wjpo will yet say: “Unless I touch 
hiiTi with my hand, I will not believe.” Dost thou also pot desire that?’ 

*How would I dare?’ Ab-Ram answered vigorously. ‘It suffices me 
that I feel that He is accomplishing the things of the world, that 
He is governing the stars, the heaven and the depths. I have heard 
His voice like a storm and wind breaking the ced^. He is terrible. 
I ^faink diat if I^saw^ Him J would be utterly overthrown. It is 
soffidekt for me that He ^^igns to take care of me, af ' miserable 
creature. My anxiety is not that 1 may see^Him, but how to show my 
gratitbde to Him. The sen^t knows ^hat his lord requires. But I do 
not }ikO^ what my Lc^d squires of mt. And I am trotibled, because 
I know not how to honoijf Him.’ 
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‘By obedience to His will. That is»what the Lori desires. Obedience is 
better than sacrifices. Better the incense of a deroted heart than ^ fatness 
of sheep. Not to listen to the Lord is to repeat the sin of Adam. It is to 
puff oneself up with pri&e against the Creator.' 

‘So Nergal-Sar said. I desire to obey the Lord. 1 have sworn by heaven 
and earth, by fire and by water, that I will always obey Him. But tell/ne, 
d pray thee, Q Melchizedek, how agi I to know the will of the Lord? It is 
hiddA from mfc. When the Lord Speaks my soul is confounded, and His 
words sound to my Ample mind like so many riddles. How am I to know 
wjiat the Lord desires?’ 

‘Does not wisdom call, and prudence give of its voice? Trust in thine 
o^ soul. It will always tell thee whether thy desire is in accordance with 
triPwill of the Lord.’ 

‘'jPhou sayest tlic truth,* Ab-Ram admitted. He recalled the days when 
he had kept the ^hite cloak hidden, ostensibly to jnke better care of it, 
and all thought of die Lord liad vanished from his mind. He had hidden 
from Hirti like Adam amojig thfe trees of thetgarden. 

‘Can I shoVi my gratjtude to Him only by obedience?’ he asked. 

‘That which is die greatest of things, thou regardest as too small, 
Ab-RamI? There is nothing more difficult for a man ghan to rcmaiir 
always obedient tb the will of the Lord.^ 

Ab-Ram did not share this opinion, but he remained siRnt, not 
venturing to object. • 

‘What shoul<^I be in order to please the Lord?’ he asked again. ‘Once, 
when my father, Terah son of Nahor, (^itrusted die headship of the tribe 
to me, I desired to make justice my crown, and to gird jpyself m righteous 
judgement as in a garment. B|^t I did not succeed. My Jlistice miscarried, 
for at times I vgas moved more by mercy t’ ' ~ * 

‘For which the Lord set thee apart ’ 

‘Thy words, O king, are unintelligible to me. Can mercy stand beside 
justice? For the Law, the Law diat I ha^^ been taught from childhood, 
teaches an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, a*head for a head; and one 
may not let the wrong go unpunished. A|^C that injustice. Wifen I rescued 
the prisoiftrs taken by die Babylonian I soaght out the overseer "^ho had 
beaten my nephew, and she ^ his blood. I did righdy and jusdy, for that 
man had insulted my line in the verson of m|f brother’s son. The law says: 
If a murderer is found and killed by one who ta||ces vengeance 9n\ehali 
of his blood, he who kills shall be left withoiif guilt. If I had stayed my 
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hand and had had cokipassion on that man*s soul, would I no|have been 
filing both the law aifd ifly own blood?’ 

‘The time will come when this, too, thou vqjt understand, Ab-Ram. 
Thou wilt understand that the merciful shall himself find mercy. Human 
mercy to his brother, and Divine mercy to all flesh. But meanwhile, thou 
dialt do justice according to thy measure. The measure is" given to each 
of us by God, and according to it will He judge us.’ 

They were both silent. 

‘How am I to satisfy the souls of my people?’ Xb-Ram began again. 
‘What sign shall I give them &iat they may believe?’ 

’‘That is difficult, that is difficult,’ the king*pnest confirmed 'with a nod. 
‘Neither graven, nor molten, nor moulded image canst thou give. Thou 
wouldst be hke a man who drew up the water of the sea m a v^sel, 
showed it to others, and said: “Behold the sea! Look, how great, how 
sounding, and billowing, and there is no end to it. And from the 
highest mountain he took a litde stone^ held it in his hand, and cried: 
“Behold the high i^iountafci, rcachmg to hearen; its summit is crowned 
with snow, and no mortal can ascend its slopes.’^ All repitsentation is an 
insult to and diminution of the Lord, for the creature (jannot comprehend 
die Creator. . / 

‘Ttcir souls are hungry. If 1 do not feed the souls^of^y people, despite 
my wilf they will go and worship gods of clay. . . .’ 

‘Permit fie to ponder over i/hat thou hast said.’ 

The king wrapped himself more closely m his cloal^ and was lost in 
thought. Ab-Ram did dard to break m on those thoughts. Sitting 
motionless, he passed his eyes over the starry pattern of heaven and 
recalled all he had heard th? i night. 

‘They could be given a sign in their flesh that they bclofeg to the Lord,’ 
Mddu^dek said, while Ab-Ram listened intentlyi. ‘Being in Egypt, thou 
mus^ have heard of the rite called circumcision.’^ 

‘I heard,’ the son of Terah agreed, astonished^ ‘The Egyptians called us 
“amu”, which is to be transla«-ed as “uncircun^sed”, or “unclean”. One 
merchant told me they.obsen|jf:d this custon^ior the sake of jiealth and 
fcrtilit)^' 

‘There are various reasons for it. Not enlffjhose of fertility and health. 
It«,coiJd he a tcstimop.y of iDadiness to sjied one’s blood for the Lord It 
could on seal sealing the servant, and jhltinguishing him &om those who 
know not God. A markf that, volxmtarily accepted, caxmot be acased. 
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causes th^human soul to value the Lord. Since, for man, that alone has 
value which is costly to him.' 

Observing Ab-Ram'^astonishment, and his obvious repugnance to the 
idea of mutilating his own body,* the king smiled and went on: 

‘Thou wilt see for thyself. Meanwhile, continue as before. I say only 
one thing: In*all that thou doest, the Lord is with thee.* 

AtfRam^uld contain himself no longer. He broke out: 

‘I am unwofthy! Unworthy! Vhe Lord is making a mock of His 
servant, and thou also art deriding me, Melchizedek. I am a simple man, 
a«swarm of thoughts ob^^ene and wickeS. Why. make a spectacle of a 
simpleton? The Lord said: “Thy seed shall be as numerous as the stars in 
heaven and the sand on the seashore,** but I in my oncoming age have 
only one son, and he is bom of a concubine and bondwoman. The Lord 
said that the eaidi, all this very land, will be mine and my children’s; but 
I do not desire nfore land than I need to graze m)% cattle and flocks, and 
the one well at which I can water my animals suffices me. Nothing more 
do I desire. Waat is all tliifland to me? Andiiow cojuld it be mine, when 
it belongs to •others? Jor generations people have dwelt in it in their 
habitations, they Jjave their gardens and vineyards. The Lord knows that 
I wish diem no evil. Let them consume the fruits of their land in peace: 
So how can this land become mine? I am an ignorant and simj>le man, 
unlearned. Sometimes I think I have understood what Nergal-Sar said to 
me and what thou arl saying to me now; hut tlien your speech seems filled 
with mysterioi^ meaning, which I cannot apprehend. And I would be 
glad to flee before my Lord and bcl^re yoij, sages whose words are 
intelligible, but not to me. Great is my stupidity. Dost diou regarJ mf as 
wise, like thyself, Melchizedik? Why maktst thou a laughing-stock of 
me? What ha^ I done? The eagle carried a tortoise up into the air and 
cried: “Fly!” But when he released the tortoise from his talons the tortoise 
fell to the ground and was shattered against a rock. How had the tortoise 
oflfended? And how could he avoid being shattered?* 

‘All thou sayest is true, Ab-Ram, erMg in* only one thing, that the 

Lord wil^not release thee from His talo^ *• 

Deeply troubled, Ab-Ram wanted to gu on objecting and complaining. 
But he suddenly remembcf.d .the words Nahor had sent him through 
Eliezer: that as an eagle spre^ s its wings f:^ver its chicks prapan^^oi 
flight, so the God of Ab-Ran^^ was over him, Ab-Ram. And m sudden 
alarm he was silent. # 
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SON OF THE PROMISE 
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3I10W Him to Us! 

A CHILD WAS CRYING NOlf’FAR AWAY, AND f.B-RAM OPENED HIS EYES. 

He could not say how long it was since he Ijid fallen^ asleep, over- 
come by the heat. That year the summer was exccption^ly hot and sultry. 
During the day the heat dried the earth, and the evening did not bring 
any rflie^ At dusk the sky was lit up to its very deptlls with soundless, 
distant lightnings. They dispersed the darkness witli swiftly fading light, 
as though sot^eone were opening and closing the Ud of the dawn. Under 
the oaks where Ab-Ram was sitting the air was still, 4fnd as hot as a 
stove. ’ 

‘Where are you rgoing?* he asked the herdmen Aser and Mosa, who 
were slipping past behind his* back into the< grove. Aser was carrying his 
twelve-month-old son in his arms. Despite the heat, the clfeld was attired 
in a long white shirt. 

‘We’re going to smear a tree trunk with sheep’s blood,’ Aser hurriedly 
replied. ‘A demon has entered mto a sheep dirough the nostnls, and is 
making it go roimd and round circles. We are sorry we have disturbed 
youff sle^, Ab-Ram son of TOTh.’ 

‘I was not asleep in the least,’ said Ab-Ram, who was unwilling to 
admit t^pt he had begun to doze at middair, fbr it is a sign of old age. He 
did^^^uk where the blood ^as that the)|^ere going to give the tree to 
dxihk, and reluctantly signed to them fo^go on. He had long ceased to 
believe it possible to teach Itis people not to smear a sick animal’s blood 
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on a txuiiJc, which they thought wAuld transfer the spell firom the beast 
to the tree. 

Disturbed by the ne^ that a sheep was sick, he shook off his drowsiness, 
adjusted die kerchief on his hea<{ and, picking up his staff, went to look 
at the flock. The three tents belonging to him personally stood under the 
trees on a ri^e; the rest of the camp was scattered in a half^ircle below. 
A sticam f^l by a spring from t^e rise flowed down the middle of the 
valley. The source yas so copious that even this year’s heat had fluled to 
dry it up. 

As he passed through the camp he heard a woman crying in one of the 
tents, and halted. 

‘What is the matter, Sephah?* he asked. 

^ woman, still young, sobbing and trembling violendy, fell at his feet, 
but made no answer. 

‘What is the matter?’ Ab-R.am repeated in a kindly tone. ‘Are your 
children ill?’ 

‘No! No!* She energetffcaUy protested. ‘My children are well.’ 

She broke Into a sr jl more doleful weeping. Realising that he would 
get no ajjLSwer fregn her, Ab-Ram went on. He assumed that her husband 
had beaten her, or she had quarrelled wjt]^ her ncighboifi:. 

He walked among the flocks and herds glazing in the val^y. They 
were so numerous and so fine that he stopped, satisfiedly stroking his 
snow-white beard, his nair was just a# white beneath hisdcerchief, for 
seven years haipassed since his talk with king Melchizedek. The Hebrew 
camp was no longer pitched in its pr^|vious spot, beside the well Vhich 
Nahor son of Sarug had dug, but close to Hebron# by the oak gapve 
known as Mamre. In the fc#mcr spot Jcs«r the Hivitc had persistently 
made difSculAs for Ab-Ram’s people, reproaching them that they had 
come uninvited to graze their flocks and herds on grass that his own 
animals needed. Ab-Ram could not endiure such reports. True, he could 
have gone to Abimelech, with whom he nad once exchanged sandals, and 
obtained from him the right to shed^e Hivite’s blood, but he had 
preferred^ to follow a different course. S&nmofiing Jescr tonim, he^had 
said: 

^We will cast lots, as our laf icrs did of old. The lot shall decid^ who is 
to remain by the well, and wh.^ depart, lesrtherc be quarrels b|twen^.’ 
Jescr had readily agre^, but Ab-Ram had added: ‘If my God desires that 
the lot shall go against me, the well shall rimain mine, even diough 1 
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graze my flodcs and herds elsewherei.For nothhiig can alter th^ circum- 
stance that my grandfather ^ored it in he rock/ 

Jcscr had answered; ‘Let it be as you i^ay, since ^ am not concerned tor 
the name of this well, only that your herds cause a great press at the water, 

, and bellow so loud that leopards come down from the hills, which never 
happened before/ 

Gathering the smooth, round stones called ‘Punm’ m thq«edge of his 
cloak, Ab-Ram had gazed up to heaven and had prayed m^pirit: ‘Direct, 
O Lord, the hand of Thy servant, that I may go wherever Thou desirest 
me. , . / Then he had ca^t lots, ft had fallen to ^-Ram to depart thence, 
Jeser, who had watched Ab-Ram praymg, had thought that the god of 
Ab-Ram could not be of much worth, smee he had not hstened to his 
Servant’s entreaty. Any demon would have arranged the stones m his 
hand as required, for only a small offermg. 

' After this Ab-Ram bad moved northward, to the oak ^rove of Mamre, 
where the brothers Eshcol and Aner dwelt. There he had finally pitched 
his tents. The grass was pleiViful, the spring wn-s abundant m water, the 
air healthy, the soil fertile. Little by httle the Hebi^ws begati to orgamse 
their husbandry as tliey had done outside the city of IJr. They sowed 
wheat and plantrd vmeyards. The black goatskm tents were filled once 
more twith abundance. They praised the spot, thankmg the gods that their 
leader wi^ growmg old and had lost all desire for further wandermg. 

Ishmael, .^-Ram’s son, was now m his tenfii year. He was like his 
father m features, and was handsome, strong and agile. was afraid of 
nothing; he baited the bulls with f iogs, he could hit smm ammals with 
sixrcgfn! from his bpw, he swarmed up die highest palms, and could 
imitate animals’ cills excellently. He wandered off out of the camp for 
whole days, and the dogs, to whom he threw the birds he catf ght, followed 
him readily. When he wanted anythmg his large black eyes grew fixed 
and hard, like those of a bird of prey; he would not sleep or rest undl he 
had gained his object. This caused much grief to Ab-Ram, who did not 
know how to tram the bo'y. ‘Ifejs my only son,’ he told himself with a 
feelitLg of atfection when^lshn^d was not m his vicinity; and then he 
me!ltaDy^::arried on friendly, w& conversations with the absent hoy, and 
shared his soul’s secrets with him. But aft^ seon as Ishmael approached 
Ab^Ra& grew cold, and, only too anxiouo for him to go away, agreed 
to ever^hmg'he demandqii- Ishmael imtat»d his father with every breath 
he took, as though his very presence wm due to a misunderstanding, as 
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if he shot^d have been not himsel£ but ^ome other His* father could 

see nothing of himself in this imnw youngstef, afid he felt that he was to 
blame. Truly, when h^had gonl to Hagar, stupefied by perfumes and 
desire, he had not thought of trsf^smitting his own spirit to his son! He 
indulged Ishmael more than was advisable, ignoring Eliezer’s muttered 
remark that he who spared the rod held his son in hatred. 

Hagar stili^dored her only child blindly and injudiciously, but Ishmael 
treated her as aMave. She concealed all his misdoings from his father, or, 
if they came to light, pleaded for him not j:o be punished. 

Lot, son of Haran, had not come to die camp as he had promised. Soon 
after Ab-Ram’s return Hibal brought back the camel Ab-Ram had Icnt^ 
his nephew, and announced that his master would remain in Sodom, 
while he, Hibal, was going to settle in one of the trans-Jordan cities. So 
saying, Hibal weft and upbraided Ab-Ram for not detaining the son of 
Haran by force, which he had had the right to do, since a released captive 
becomes the property of die liberator. 

‘How could*! enslave^a freeman?’ Ab-Ram had asked. 

‘Surely you bin^ a inadman to prevent his flying over the precipice?* 
Hibal had reminded him. To which Ab-R^ had sorrovffully answered* 
that he had sworn’ d^at if the son of Haran did not return to t|jc camp 
before the first new moon he, Ab-Ram, woul^ count him as equal with 
the Sodomites in thdir loadisome abomiiations. ‘The worA once pro- 
nounced remaii^ in force. No one can withdraw it. Now the son of 
Haran must do as he wishes. Every man|nakes his own couch and dS&ms 
the dreams he desires.’ 

A year after the memorable|expcdition ag»nst the i5abylonian Eliczcr 
had ridden agaJi to Harran, carrying an abimdance of gifts from all the 
tribe for the sons of Nahor. Ab-Ram had again given Ehezer much gold, 
and had ordered him to stop in Damascus on his way back. The old 
servant had remained there two months, had sought out his kinsmen and 
had returned doubly happy, first because Jjji* hadbeen again iii his native 
city, and then because he had returned, t^e had •brought bade v^uaMe 
gife from*liis travels: Damascene products, famous all over the world. 
He had given gifts to SaraT, |Noa, Ketura, Ishmael, and all ^cept 
Ab-Bwam, to whom he did not give a ^t, and to Hagar, fif: i^fho^a 

he had no liking. 

The yean which had sprinkled snow overlAb-Ram’s head had left 
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the^ signiiicajit traces ^on Sarai’s £ic&. X^azing at lier lined, lea^ features, 
one had difficulty in bclic\^ng that shei had ever been beautiful. Her step 
had grovm burd^oinely slow, as witRSld wom|^. The difierence in age 
between her and Noa was imperceptibly being erased. When they sat 
side by side spinning in the tent, they looked almost of the same age. 
Sard’s temper also suffered change. As she lost her feminine dbaracterisdes, 
the painful, piercing woimd of sterility ^which had afflicted h#f all hey days 
began to heal. What would it have brought her at (his tfine, even if she 
had given birth, when young, l^ke any other woman? The children would 
have been reared and might well have gone far/rom her. The sons would 
be living in their own tents, the daughters would have been given to 
husbands from other tribes, and would not even see their mother. She, 
Sarai, would be as solitary as she was now. The strangers who sometimes 
visited the camp no longer stared at her in astonishment, lookmg in vain 
for the children at her side. Well, she had grown old, iSce other women. 
Her life had passed; for life alwavs nasses.at the same soecd. whether it be 
good or bad. 

Long since, too, Sarai had lost all hope of vrini^ng IshmSefs goodwill. 
Prom his earliest years the boy had been unable to endvre her. At first she 
bad been sincefely upset by ^s, but as time passed she had grown in- 
dii&ren| She was glad that the son bom of hec' husband’s se^d was 
Jiandsome and more cleves; than any other lad c^f his age m the camp; but 
she felt no faidemess for him. We was a hvmg memento of the mistake 
whi^ she still could not forgive herself for makmg. 

Nqt had she forgotten, her old" grudge agamst Hagar. Though stilled, 
overlaid by the dust of time, the two women s mutual hatrec persisted, 
glowing like embers coverrd with ash, rd" tdy to burst into flame at the 
least provocation. 

So the days and years had^flowed by, monotonous, as/like to one 
another as the sunrises ai^d sunsets. Ab-Ram had returned to/his favourite 
occupation^of sitting late in evening outside his tent, gazing at the 
staSs. Qnce he had dreamed ^at his son would sit beside hip and ask 
questions, and he w6uld answer; but Ishmael was mterested only in the 
voices^ of birds and jackals, and that m oitde^ to hunt them. So Al^Ram 

aitz^of an evening. Hefe the evenii^s were different from those on 
the Euphrates. Here thefe was no great river, down to which the herdmen 
drove the cattle and shee^; no forest of reeds, none of the hubbub aiid 
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chatter waterfowl winging th^Vay upward.* In tins rare mountain 
air the herds went down into thJ valley to Simk. fi:om the stfeam, the 
eagles and vultures circ^d high cwerhead, hardly perceptible. In the oak 
grove lived audacious and dangirous boars which came out for food. 
Guards had to be posted regtdarly to protect the wheat from them, for 
they could destroy all the harvest in one night. Sometimes the roar df a 
lion was to*be heard in the nearijy hills, and then the herdmcn threw 
brushwood on to th| camp fires, keeping dicm flaming all night. When 
darkness fell, these fires flickered ruddil^ like vigilant eyes. Ab-Ram 
wrapped himself closely ki his cloak against the* cold, covered his feet 
with a sheepskin, and let his eyes wander over the sky, as though in 
expectation. Through all the past seven years the Lord had not spoken to^ 
hin^^once. But Ab-Ram was not disturbed by this silence. It is not’ the 
servant’s place to command the lord what he has to do, or to fear that 
the lord will neglect to finish v^iat he has begun. It is the servant’s part 
to have girded loins, and to waij; for the least gesture. 

The sheep were graZ|ig quietly; not one of tlicm showed any signs of 
sickness. Jlad it aliieady got better, or had tlie shepherds been mistaken?^ 
This incident, of 1^0 significance in itself, ^ade Ab-Ram Vender. It was 
not tl|p first time he bad been troubled by a feeltng that in the tril|p things 
were happening of whirji he had no knowfedge, things which were 
carefully concealed from him. He did nof know how long tills had been 
going on. AccuA)med to his people’s obedience and confidence, he did 
not quickly notice that conversations ca'|:ied on <iloud tended to diCj^iway 
when he approached, and that when he asked someone a question he offen 
received a vague answer, enAarrassed glaiftes; and that the crowded 
gatherings in thS tent of Ascr, Seploah’s husband, broke up hurriedly when 
he came in. Unfinished sentences were left hanging in the air, and he was 
at a loss to know what it all meant. 

A day or two after the incident wida Aser anc^Mosa he noticed that in 
the oak grove a sapling had been cut do\<'i)i close to die grdcgd, and the 
place wherf it grew had been well trodden. Jde dW not like trees t^ be c at 
down without his knowledge^ and he asked several men one after another 
what the sapling had been nccd(fi for. Each gave him a different answer. 
According to Yahicl, the tree h d been used’as a stake fixed t pit di% 
out on the track taken by the boars. But Aser saii he had taken it to give 
furthet support to his tent. Mosa had used it to strengthen the thorn 
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(>amers set up at the ^allc^ outlet, protection against the hpns. Un- 
doubtedly they were all Ab-Re^ asked Eliezer what he thought 
of it 

The old servant seemed to be expecdog this question. 

*Evil things are occurring among your people, my lord. Every man has 
two £u:es, every man has two tongues. The proverb siiys: “double 
measure and double weight are equally abominable.” ’ 

‘Tell all you know!* Ab-Ram interrupted roughly. 

‘I know nothing, my lord. J smell the smoke, I do not see the fire. 
Where there arc reeds* there is water, they sa^^. I hear the rustle of the 
reeds, but I do not see the water. The people avoid me, for they know 
,that the soul of your servant has no secrets from your soul. , . 

‘Tell me what you conjecture. . . .* 

‘You will not build a wall on conjectures. What have you gained if I 
tell you my conjectures, my lord? Your servant judges that the hidden 
firebrand is to be found in the tent of Ajer.* 

‘Certainly I have noticed that die herdmen gather there often. . . . 

‘And I no longer see the son of Aser, little Zal^ai. . . . 'rhat is all your 
servant has noticed.* 

Without a word, Ab-Ran^ fose and went to Aser*s tent. Though he 
waS^ wlj^itc-haired, he retamed the stately carnage and easy movopaents 
associated with long-lived families. As he stood at the entrance to the 
tent he seeLied gigantic and threatening to Sepliah, and she fell on her 
£axc before him. 

‘^>re is Zabbai, your son ai^4 Aser*s, woman?* 

<.8116 burst into tears, and glanced fearfully across her shoulder into a 
comer of the tent which wtfs hung with s^Jinen curtam. 

‘He is not here, my lord,* she stammered. ‘He has gonl.* 

‘Where has he gone to? Can he walk so well by himself already? Call 
your son.' ^ 

Without raising her head, she sobbed: 

‘He is ngt ... he is not. . . 

^Shc glanced behind her a^am. Ab-Ram strode in the direqpon of her 
gaze, and tore away the curtain, to reveal a small stone altar, with two 
woodfn, dumsily-carved teraphim stan^iif^ on it. The wood of which 
they |3reie carved was fresh, ^d bore a brownish red stain, as though they 
had been soaked in bloBod. He understood. 

Without saying a word, he picked up both the images and went out. 
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Aser's remained kneeling, wpeping, and Irepqating: 'He is not ... he 
is not. * . / 

‘Summon all the men of the tfce,* Ab-Ram said to Eliezer. ‘Let them 
stand before my tent rnimediatcljr they have watered the cattle. I adjurr 
them in the Name of the Lord Most High that not one of them absem 
himself.’ 

So ordering, he shut himself away in his tent. Despite his outward sign 
oi^ calm, he wAs tom by a terrible anger. So that was it I They^had darec 
to sacrifice a child to a tree, and to carve teraphim! Here, in his tribe 
where the One True Go^ reigned. He decided tljat he would punish thi 
guilty ones harshly, very harshly. And again he asked liimself in amATfr 
ment: did he still rule the tribe, when he had known nothing at all of thi 
thy was happening? His authority over the people had shpped from hi! 
hands, but he did not know when. And who was to blame? 

When evening came on, the cattle had been watered, the camp fire 
began to flame, and the sky, as usual, was ht up with the soundless laughtei 
of distant hghtnings, all ihe nfen of the trjke assembled, in accordana 
with the contmand. They already knew what ha^ occurred, and theii 
faces reflected th|ir dAp anxiety. The chief was sitting before his tent 
His £ice*was clouded, and the wooden teranhim lav ben«ath his feet; the 
soles of his feet rdst^d on them. ^ 

When they were all seated round liim, wr^ped in their cloaks, Ab-Ram 
rose and, without sffeakiAg, flung the tvio images into the fye blazing in 
front of him. Jhe damp oak began to liiss and to scatter sparks. The 
assembled men fidgeted restlessly, one or two of them rose to thfldrteet, 
as though about to run and rescue the images from the^flames. But ho gne 
dared. They gazed at the fhj in despair, ©thers breathed heavily, and 
sighed. Their Su:es, customarily expressive of a vegetative tranquillity or 
animal cunning, revealed their unhappiness. 

Pointing with one finger at the smoking images, Ab-Ram asked: 

‘Who made them without my knowld&gc and permission?’ 

‘I did,’ Aser boldly answered, rising taihis fe8t. ‘Sur told us that Terah 
son of Nahor had made similar image:. I do not think I dia ^ril in (hfing 
that whic£ your father, Ab-Ram, did all tlirough his life.’ 

Ab-Ram all but cried on.'’ ‘Terah ' n of Nahor did not believe in the 
gods he carved. But he was afraid of tne priests, so he held his yid 
went on carying them. He wou*d never* have sacjificed his clifld to them.’ 
But it seemed unfitting for hin . to reveal his (gvn father’s weakness. And 
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he was astoni^xed at Aser’s* bearing. ' ; shepherd did not seem to regard 

hinsSclf ay. guilty of any cffcnce. Pacing his eyes over the assembly, 
Ab-Ram a^ed the herdman: 

*Do you speak fbr yourself, or in tnel name of all?’ 

Before Aser could reply, shouts arose from all the ring: *Aser speaks 
truly. He speaks for us all.’ 

Ab-Ram had always thought of his fellow tribesmen ^ submissive 
childrcn,^hom he could direct as he wished. But now brfore him were 
new, strti|ge people. 

‘Terah son of Nahor, my honoured father,’ he explained, ‘did not knov 
the True God, the Lord Most High. So he made images of Marduk or the 
goddess Damkina. I know the Lord Most High, and you know Him 
me. . 

They interrupted him, almost shouting: 

‘We do not know him. We do not even know his nai le. It is you who 

know him We know nothing about him. You have said tliat he has 

neither body nor features. How do you know.,he exists?’ 

‘Silence! Let one speak!’ 

The shouts died away, the men jostled one anCther with their elbows 
and thrust Asci forward. But Aser in turn pushed at Yahiel, who had 
Ab-Ram’s trust. At frst yahitf refused to speak, bijt at last he began to 
talk slot^y, circumspectly: ^ 

‘Wc havc^made teraphim. Wjiat evil is there in caiTvring teraphim? You 
have wronged us, Ab-Ram, by throwing them into the fire. There was a 
child's blood on them. Every tribj has teraphim, only you, Ab-Ram, left 
yqjjw Waphim be^d in Harran, where they bestow their blessing on 
Nahor son of Ttrah. We leiew nothing jjf that and we were of quiet 
mind, thinking the teraphim were in your tent, as is fitting- But years ago 
Eliezer the Damascene, returning from Harran, said that our teraphim 
were standing in the courtyard of your brother. From that time we have 
known neither quiet nights nor quiet days. We said nothing to you, 
knowing that your god is a J^^ous god and will not endure other gods 
beside him.^ut Aser sacpficecTnis son in order to sanctify the wood from 
which Ec carved the teraphim; What evil did he do? Sacrifice is*4cceptablc 
to the gods. We cannot live any longer j^viUiout gods, Ab-Ram. In the 
cigy there was NannaL-Sin, a strong and fnendly god, whom our 
Others glorified. Then Babylonian Mlarduk came, and he also reigned 
over the people. He had ^emples, altars, priests, and servants. Later, in 
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Harran we saw the old god Naimar-!)in reigamg as in t{^o past and we 
rejoiced, (ot he was the god of oir lathers. h^C^^iaan we saw very oruel 
and vengeful gods, and in Egypt Jods with the heads of different animals, 
and them uncldiUi anima^l . . . Everywhere the people have gods 

and PRsts and altars, we alone ifive no one. We have been left without 
care. At night we are afraid the demons will come and cany us off, or ^ 
^^our children , and we have no defence against them. We know that you 
have your Ab-Ram. We think he has forbidden you tOTpreal his 
name to us. Is he then a magician whose name cannot be qHitioned, 
because if it is named he loses his power>Even so your god is not very 
powerful, for Jeser the HNite told us that you ask*cd your god for the lot 
to fUl in your favour, but he failed to do it. And we have seen the altar 
to your g‘>d in Uru-Salem; we felt ashamed as we remembered theP 
Chtldcan and Babylonian temples, which are filled with gold. We do 
not want to live ^y longer without gods, Ab-Ram. Why did you bum 
our teraphim? What harm have they done you? We were never asked 
before what gods we believe ir^ whether Marduk or Nannar-Sin. Now 
allow us to bglieve in our own fashion. Aser sacrificed his httle son in 
order to give me terapljim strength and to win the friendship of the gods. 
Why did you buih the teraphim?’ 

He stopped, and gave his chief a look cifidecp affection. 

‘Have you ended?^ Ab-Ram asked. 

Yahiel nodded and satidown, to gaze mt6 die fire, where the wooden 
images were crackling and smoking. 

‘Then hearkA to my words, Hebrews. Hearken dihgendy Jg^my 
words. Yahiel has said that Aser sacrificed his little son so that the child’s 
blood should give power to the gods you have mad^,^d to win tlfeir 
fiiendship. Thm why, when #threw them into the fire and when I trod 
them widi my foot, why did the gods not speak? Why did your teraphim 
not resist the consuming fire? Aser went to the wood and chose a log, he 
shed his child’s blood over it, he cut it d^wn with his axe, he carved it 
into human shape and then fell on his knees befiwe it; and he said to you: 
“Behold your god! Kneel before liim, cSLiing: ‘Save usl* catjjed 

it to have the power to liarm or help? Was it the child, who wasiuot yet 
fully grown in his own streu' th? What did you do with the rest of the 
log? Of a certainty some of it went to nu^es stakes for fences •r was 
chopped up for firewood, or you made stools of it, A god amja^dbtstcfbl 
firom the one stump? Who told you, and niarKcd on the bark: “from 
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here to here tl^s log is saCTcd, but hc^c it is ordinary wooctr Ferliaps you 
were mistaken? Pcrhai#jjt,thfj footstool i^the god, or the stake inUic fence? 
Well dien! Go and kneel to itV 

‘Do not make st mock of us, Ab-RLm,* YahiM said moodily,^|||MC we 
arc simple people and you will not find wisdom among us. We hawaone 
as our Others did before us. Since when has the custom qf oUr fathers 
become evil and stupid?* , 

‘I willm>t scoff at you further. You liavc seen with yonj^ own eyes that 
the tenAhn were imable to defend themselves; bu«w of a truth, he who 
has bkisp^emed against the Loid Most High shall die the death, for earth 
and air, fire and water all serve Him. You think* He would lose His power 
if wc named Him by name, as if He were a magician hiding like a toad 
^tunong the stones; but I say unto you that if the Name of the Lord were 
to be uttered by man aU the earth would be riven asunder. For by Uiat 
Name the worlds arye and fall; the stars are lit and ifxtingiiishcd. He 
needs no temples or ornaments, for the dawn is His wmgs, and the sun is 
the gold of His altars, Yoi^ do not see Wim, ^et all that goes on in the 
world is testimony t6 His existence. If you do not want to Qpen your own 
eyes, believe me, your chief. When have I ever hdtl to you? When have I 
ever deceived you? I am ready at any moment to die''in testinvony that 
God is. You complaip that y6U are without protection? It will soon be 
twflve ^ars since I first began to live, I and all the tribe, under the pro- 
tection of the True God. Who jjas suffered anyv-wrong? Whose child has 
been borne off by demons? No other tribe has been so well protected and 
spa^;«is you have. Does anything evil come upon you^r Have you ever 
been hungry? Has our camp e'sfjr been visited by locusts, disease, or 
enemies? The Lord Most High, the One Lord has extended His care over 
you like a tent, and that does not suffice you! Stupid were the words of 
jeser the Hivite, for I did not pray that the lot should fall in my favour, 
only that the Lord should lead me whither He wished. In no other way 
coidd I pray to the Lord. For »He knows what the morrow will bring, 
but I do not. He knows what is^ood and necessary for man, but I might 
ask^or a frifct in which a serpetit lurks. It is my honour, my joy, that I am 
subject the Lord as the earth is subject to the plough, as ffie ^voman to 

tlie man, as the child to its father H^ i%^the Lord, I am the servant. 

His wfd my will. What m^^re do you wish to hear firom me?* 

H iLvt beard enough,’ Eliezer, who^was sitting on one side, said 
hurriedly. *I have faith iA my lord; his* god is my God.* 
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'It seem^ I have found greater in a servwt bom in % 'foreign land 
than among my own people. WhJ is in your fhiif^? Speakl* 

The assembly was silent; the tiea hung their heads. They were still 
uncQ|||||lced. At last Yamel spokrImoumMy: 

-‘Kne and learned is your speecH, Ab-Ram son of Terah, but we have 
never seen your god. We are not accustomed to believing without seeing. 
ILemove yoaj anger from us and tell your god to give us a sign, that we 
may believe. will praise and glorify your god, but let him ||ive us a 
sign.’ 



2 
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Ab-ram did not sleep all that night, he felt troubled to the 
Xa. depths of his soul; he was profoundly anxious, overwhelmed with 
' grief. Grief for himself, or for his tribe? He did not know. One moment 
he was angry with his fellow tnbesmen for demanding a sign fromteod; 
the next he reminded himself that at one time he hf-d been like them. 
They wanted a sign. Only the Lord coiiid give them that. Would He not 
be angry at such a request? What sign V^ould completely convince them? 
For the hundredth time he regretted that the Lord had- called him, an 
unlearned man, to His service, instead of Ner^al-Sar, or Melchizedek. 
They would tr^th have known what to do. But Nergal-Sar hafl departed 
almost unknown,' ari MelcliJLzedek also had died soiAe years since. Both 
these guides and masters had vanished, as though removed by the Lord's 
hand so th^^ he, Ab-Ram^ shovld carve his owh way. Now, like a hungry 
man seeking scraps of bread in the larder, he recalled a|,1 the details of his 
cdK^fsation with Melchizedek concemmg people who thirsted for a 
visible sign. The priest-king haciWt been indignant, as Ab-Ram was; he 
had admitted that this demand was pr^oer to human beings. He had 
mentioned the Egyptian rite of circumcision as a sign ai^d seal that might 
satisfy the human desire for something visibly testifying that they belonged 
to God. At that time Ab-Ram had rejected the idea out of hand. But now 
his anger and grief for his fellow-tribesmen drove him to consider the 
question in a different iSght. They wanted a sign; let them have it! A 
painful, hatd, and ineradicable sign! Let them suffer! He writhed inwardly 
at ihe tiiought that he would have to begin with himself. He Rejected the 
idea, and sought further. But the copveii!;ati\)n with the royal sage, on the 
ijpoft^pcin ^t stone cityv obstinately returned to his memory. ‘Do 
accor<hng *Co your mea^sure,’ Melchizedcck had said. The people needed to 
be given a sign accordmg to their measure. No one dressed a child in the 
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robes of a CTOwn man, for in thei* it would ^et entangldll and would 
perish. 'Would not that sign be Jtted to hi^ people’s chi|4is]^ mitfBs? 
Melchizedek had said that the seavof circumcision testified that the one 
so sealci4 ready to %ied his Jiood for his Lord. Not as men ofier 
children to the gods, but sacrificing his own true body, his own blood, 
his own pain. .This gift could be made to the Lord and be accepted as^an 
^ceptable sagifice. Now Ab-Ram wiped out of his mind the anger he 
had felt for Jiis »tribe since his discovery of the teraphim, and lost the 
loathing with which he had regarded the i<Jea of circumcision. In fact, he 
was coming to think tha^the greater the loathii;g and fear, the more 
valuable the offering. Had he not again and again regretted in his soul 
that, blessed as he was by the Lord, he had nothing with which he could 
show his grantude? 

T^esc jjioughts began to possess him so completely that he looked 
impatiently for th^dawn. The answer for which the people were waiting, 
and even his own hesitations, were overshadowed by the realisation that 
he could show the Lord hi*i owil gratitude aad devojion. It was part of 
his nature to act at once on every decision he made, and so, shutting 
himself away in his tent| he set to work. He mutilated himself painfully 
and dumfily, he could hardly restrain a groan; but he adlieved his pur- 
pose. Weak, and sick, he lay down on fhe ccvichl Despite the^ almost 
unbearable pain he had a feeling of satisfactioj^. Now he had truly offered 
the Lord his own blood, n6t that of heifers, bulls, or sheep. Hjlay quietly 
all that day, deluding himself as well as he could from the anxious 
women, who were alarmed by his sudden illness. He refuseffRiftd, 
though they brought him die tastic'^t of morsels; but Jie greedily hragk 
water, and demanded only to Joe left in peace. In the Evening he grew 
feverish. Half a^^sep, he was visited by visions. The tent seemed to be an 
ark borne on the waters and falling downward with the waves. In his 
half-conscious meditations, groaning with pain every time he moved, 
Ab-Ram felt ashamed of the anger he hid displayed towards his own 
tribe only yesterday. The Hebrew shepherds were only a smaU part of the 
great human throng which was crying out for God, and thundering fre 
questions: ^Whither go we? What to? Whose are we?’ But A^Ram, 
who by the special dispensatiC l If God had come to know the trut^ and 
could have given an answer to tliis question, had been silent fbr^yeai^, 
making no attempt to share with others the treasure he posseted. 

‘But how can I speak?* he asked himself ajxiously. He recalled the 
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knowledge ahd wisdom of the pricsf s, unequalled in all the yorld; their 
kiCowle^ge^of the secSets^of the starland the earth, the several stages of 
the temple at Ur, ouch filled with tab! ts contaii^g all manner of sciences 
and knowledge. Against that power,! which even kings did not dare to 
affront, was he, a simple, illiterate man, skilled only in the rearing of 
dittle and sheep, to set himself? The comparison seemed amusing, and he 
could not help tliinking of himself as ludicrous. And he wffe so dipuyed 
diat he again lost strength. But once more, as soon as be closed his eyes, 
through his feveiish brain popred waves wluch were not the waves of the 
sea but the generations of die sons of earth, sqi^king God. 

He reached out for a cup of water tinged with wine, which Sarai had 
set by his head, and the visions vanished. He grew sober. What was it he 
was thinking of attempting to achieve? Alas! You are driving youi flocks 
to a too distant pasturage, shepherd! You diink to measure yovrsel^ with 
kings, to quarrel with the priests of Marduk; and s(9 far you have not 
subjected even your own tribe to the Lord! You will do much, and very 
much, if you convince yotr own pcoplC. Think only of them. Give them 
a sign — the same sign which you have carved in your own body. From 
your own tribe you will create a fortress and sa!?ctua;y of the Lord. 

The entrant flap was Hfted. Eliczer slipped in quietly, and stared at the 
sick 21^ with eye^ expressive of his anxiety. He "was surprised and 
delighted when his master gave him a friendly, though miserable smile. 

‘It is gog^d that you have cone, Ehezer,’ Ab-Rarh whispered, painfully 
moistening his parched bps widi his tongue. ‘Tell thq men of the tribe 
dfiSrSi a day or two, when I am^ well agam, in the name of the Lord Most 
Higfi I will give them the sign Wiiich they have demanded. Let them wait 

in peace, untrodbled. Bring me some wsyer ’ 

‘Live for ever, my lord! I have brought water. The people will rejoice 
when I tell them what you have said. They were smitten with fear that 
your god had struck you down, in anger at wliat they had done.* 

When the servant had departed, the side man renewed the broken 
thread of his meditations. Henreforth his tribe would have no other god 
ajSd no other faith than that of the Lord Most High. To him, Ab-Ram, 
it fell & be chief and priest in one, as Melchizedek had been to his people. 
And one who takes on priesthood musrfbhSnge his name, renouncing his 
origin. Of the geherations of man one said: ‘the son of Terah, 
the son offNahor, the fon of Haran.* With the priests it was not so. The 
father of the priest was god whgse name was included in his new 
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name. SepjSifi . . . Awen-JB/ . . . NArgal-5flr. . . . And so life, Ab-Ram, 
should do; out the Lord had not rqlealcd His I^ante to His sfrvant. The 
unutterable Name of th^Lord wajf not to be given shape in the mouth 
of a mortal. As he considered this globlem, the name which Melchizedek 
had persistently repeated years before suggested itself: ‘Ab-Raham’. And 
now the name*which had once terrified him seemed to have some con- 
irection with ij^e innumerable generations of people who were passing in 
a fevensh vision 43efore his eyes. He decided to adopt the name of Ab- 
Raham. 

But was he alone to chaqge his name? In taking jon the priestly oflGicc, 
would he not draw his wife after him? He felt strongly impelled to do 
something in recognition of his faithful comrade, Sarai. Nor, indeed, 
only for lier. The words Lot had said when he and Ab-Raham had been 
riding Onghe one ^,^cl came vividly to his mind. O, memory, infallible 
steward! Like a mJ^er you seize on everything, even* things seemingly of 
no import; you conceal tlicm in your secret places, to bring them out at 
the suitabk moment and t • set Wiem before*thc eyps. When Lot had 
remarked that the law underestimated women, Ab-Rana had not thought 
much of the word^ he had dismissed them with silence. But now they 
seemed toliim so just, so valuable, that he tkrstcd not only^to distinguish 
his wife, but in his wife to honour Woman. 

Night came on, and with it die fever returned. The pictures were again 
confused, they erased' the* bond between® dream and reaht)^ Now he 
seemed audaciou^ mad, arrogant in liis own eyes. His mind swarmed 
with great intentions, he had decided to be dig priest of the trib^'Se 
wanted to change his own naiiic and Sarai’s; but what, certainty hsid he 
diat the Lord required aU this? Hitherto he hari only Ustched and waited. 
The Lord had sp#ken to him when it was His will to speak. But now the 
servant wanted to compel die Creator. 

And, humbled, afflicted, Ab-Ram also, like the shepherds whom he 
had recently despised for this same weakness, be^an to implore die Lord 
for a sign. 

‘Many years have passed since Thou last spake?t to me,’ he said^‘Tlft{ 
docs not difturb me, for diou art Eternal, and a dioiisand ages in Tli) 
sight are like an evening gone.' *t Is not for me, but for my tribe tha^I am 
anxious. So work, that they may know Thy glory. Make a covcnSii'iwiti 
me and with ah the tribe, that A^y may descry Tjjee whom dfey see noi 
and may know Thee whom they know not. I put my trust in Thee. Sc 
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work, max owcrs aisp may trust iifMiee. Without Thee thei^e is neither 
noflF peace. Be o4r Goel, our Kpg and Guardian. Wc will be Thy 
servants. I have never asked thee anwiing before, O Lord. . . . Now 1 
will ask, and will not cease asking. . . pThou knowest the hearts of men, 
and knowest that 1 do not ask for myself, since nothing will diminish my 
faith. But my people want a sign. Give diem a sign!* ' 

JJ The pulse in his temples drummed like a hammer, therjpain ftom his 
self-inilicted wound pierced through his body, the , tent, like* an ark, rose, 

floated, swayed Ab-Ran?' had the feeling that, just as once he had 

been caught up in the air, so again he couldrsee Iiimself below himself; 
and he thought he heard a voice: 

‘I will make a covenant with thee and thy people * 

Then everything was confused, was mingled into a single roai; that 
engulfed his memory, his consciousness, his thought. 

Only on the fourth day did Ab-Ram emerge from his tent, well, 
though stiU weak. He atT once summoned^ die men of the tribe and 
declared to them: 

‘The Lord Most High, the True God, has proiifiiscd/o make a covenant 
with the tribe of Hebrews. B<;fore He does so they must openly renounce 
alTbther gods, and r/.ust 'dirow all tablets and amultts into the fire, if any 
possess them, since the Lord wiU not come where anodier reigns.’ 

They listened in gloomy sil6hce, taken aback, for they had not antici- 
p ated^ that they would have to renounce the old goA. Of their own 
they had been tiken in, the snare. If they refused, they would 
af&ont the god of Ab-Ram; bui! if diey obeyed they would draw down 
upon themselves the anger 6f vengeful drmons. Woe! Woe! 

’ Inexorable, stem, Ab-Ram stood in the centre of the fhig, naming one 
after another all the gods known to the tribe. He asked whether they 
rgected them in their own name, and in that of their descendants. They 
assented with trembling, looking about them fearfully. They renounced 
the god E^. the god En-Lil, the- god Anu, the god Enu, the favourite god 
o^*tLek fethers, Nannar-Sin, the goddess Damkina, the goddess Ishtar, 
the goddess Zirbanit. They renounced the spirits called Anunnaki, 
Ekin^u, Utukki, and many others. Th^ Wounced the demons of the 
afe, tte ^hrth, and the watert They renounced the evil Labartu, flu, Galu, 
and Rabisu. As with tirmbling they pr&nounced the words of apostasy, 
they stealthily thrust intoe^the Ere their amulets bearing the image of the 
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demon nai^d. Things that hitherttihad been muc:iu, now. 

after the renunciation, would becomf a menacin| wlapon of the affront^ 
spirit. They spoke and ac^d hurriccp, hoping that the demon would not 
notice their words and actions in tl4 general confusion. 

When all the men had sworn thal they would have no other gods but 
the god of Ab-Ram, when the tablets, images and amulets were cracking 
afid turping td^ash in the fire, Ab-^m bega^i to make preparations to 
conclude the covtnant with the Lord. In his simplicity he behaved as 
ancient custom directed. So from the flocks %nd herds he chose a heifer, a 
goat, and a ram, aU without spot or blemish; and he also took a turtle- 
dove and a young pigeon. After slaughtering the animals he divided them 
through the middle, not removing their skins or their hooves, but he did ^ 
not d^ide the birds. In the centre of tlie valley he cleared a narrow track 
of grass SQpie ten paces long, and no wider than one pace, and he set the 
divided bodies of tlfc animals on qjither side of the traCk, each half against 
its other half, so that if put togetlier they would be as though whole. He 
did not divide the birds, but ict dfem one on e'Jch side, of the track, their 
beaks towards elch other. In this labour he was assisted by EHezer, Sur, 
Yahicl, Mosa, Aser ^d sivcral others. The rest of the men surrounded 
them in a rmg, watching the preparations jgijdously. They^ew that He 
whose Name might iiot be pronotuiced or even kiVown would^reveal 
Himself to their eyes and, in accordance with caisfpm, would pass between 
the divided carcasses, flis steps would be followed by Ab-Rjun in the 
name of the trib<.^ and thenceforth nothing could violate the coY c n m t 
thus concluded. The God of Ab-Ram and th(i Hebrew tribe w<juA 
become one, just as the halves of the heifer, goat and sheep had been onct 
One blood in their veins, one Ijeart, lungs, Iddneys, hver. No -one had 
ever heard of anf of the gods concluding such a covenant with a man 
before, so the Hebrews rejoiced, even though tliey were also terribly 
afraid. 

The preparations occupied all the moniiijg till poonday. And the day 
was burning hot, windless. The path of die Covenant had bee j, made in 
the middle of the valley, for all to see, far from the shade of the oak grove , 
and the people sitting about it and waiting for the Coming of the Lord 
were ftunt with the heat. Only Islimael shouted merrily, amused b]| the 
whole afl&ir, and Sur had difiiculty in restraiimg the lad from Aiftiing^ 
along the sacred path between the divided animals. Though still very 
weak, Ab-Ram took a branch and drove o£f thedSies gathering about the 
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<:arcas$es. feting this, £]iezer took ^ second branch, and the two men 
s&entlycbe%^ on each'^idb. The dea4 animals bad to be defended from 
more than flies. Jhc scent of meat awacted the vultures, and they began 
to circle high above in the sky, graRually dropping lower and lower. 
Ishmael asked for permission to shol^ at them with his bow, and sent 
arrows flying through the air; Ascr and Sur picked up spears and drove 
off the more persistent of the birds. The time passed slo^/ly, it^ almost 
seemed to stand still; the ^ roasted them with fire; but no one came. 
The women brought their m/* n food in platters. They ate but little, drank 
their fill of water, and, again waited. Leaning l^favily on his stick, Ab-Ram 
gazed up at the sky grey with heat; he gazed eastward to the mountains 
beyond which was the city of Uru-Salem; westward, to where the Great 
Sea roared; southward to the land of Negeb, dry and burnt; northward 
to where the city of Harran stood below the snow-covered i;nouritains. 
He did not know from which direction the Lord wodd come; his hmbs 
ached intolerably, his head swam with weariness. He swayed on his feet, 
but he would not sit dowic. The Lord might* come unexpectedly, and he 
wanted to be ready. Worse than all the weariness and the heat was the 
fear that the Lord might not come at all. That !;Ie had been offended by 
the impertindfit request. Even as Ab-Ram*s own people had been 
astonished, and witl|l.ireafon, tor covenants were concluded only between 
equal and equal, king and king, warrior and warrior, shepherd and 
shepherd, |iever between god mi man. What ircnzy had taken possession 
of him when he had made such a demand? 

•rEc’heat streaming ^om the heavens did not lessen, the air was still 
sidtty. From timje to time a s idden afternoon breeze sprang up, sent 
columns of dust whirhng, then dropped ^gain, intensifying the sultriness 
and bringing no refreshment. The carcasses of the heifeiv, goat, and sheep 
began to swell and turn black with the heat. Exhausted by the waiting, 
the people relieved one another at their posts; some went away, others 
kept watch. Only Ab-Ram indured the vigil, standmg and turning his 
head in all directions like a cr^ne. He felt an unbearable pressure on his 
h&rt. His' reason cried; ‘No one will come. Deceive not yourself and 
others!!' An unknown, secret voice replied: ‘Have confidence! No one 
will come if you doubt. With your faiii ^u will compel the Lord.’ So 
strengthened himself in the faith that was departing firom him. Rjcalis- 
ing that the weariness ^f his will would overcome his desire, he yielded 
himelf entirely into the l^d of the Lord. He ceased to think of what the 
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disappointed people would say. still, empty of all iftipatience, 

stood in perfect obedience. ^ 

But now dusk crept over the sky. Now the sky began to be Ut up by 
lightnings closer than those of thojevcryday. Alarmed by the oncoming 
evening, the vultures flew off; theluzzing of the flies died away. Eliezer 
thrust his unnecessary spear into the ground. Parts of the carcasses had a 
Muish Jiue; tJ^ jackals began to steal out of the undergrowth. Even the 
men who had bden keeping watch clozed off; only Ab-Ram kept guard. 
He watched, resting on his staff. 

-He watched, resting onjiis staff, even when a thunder-clap broke so 
overwhelming and close that the earth trembled, and the sleepers started 
to their feet. They stood for a moment, then fell to the ground again, 
stricken witli dread. For with their own eyes they saw a great and glow-^ 
ing, fler]| ball fall from the sky; amid a deafening thunder it rested 
momentarily on flic point of Eliczer’s spear, thci> fell still lower and 
rolled between the divided animals. Passing a little beyond them, it 

of Sunder was still rumbling about tlie farth, shaking the 
trees, terrifying th^ healts smitten with dismay. Only Ab-Ram had no 
fear. As though in a dream he followed in die track of tift flaming ball, • 
strode along the paths smelling the scent o/ scotched hair. His h^art was 
beating like a hammer. Tlie Lord had come dpwn. He had not abandoned 
His servant. He had* made an everlasting covenant with tribe of 
Hebrews. 

The others were still lying face downward on the ground, nonsdilg 
to raise their heads. Forgetting his wear’^ess, the cliief jjalled on thdbi |o 
rise. They had seen the Lord ,^a.s% dread aiid terrible. Henceforth they 
were confederaftfs of God himself. The Lord would keep faith with them; 
if they kept faith with Him. So long as they did not violate the covenant 
not one hair would fall from dieir heads. And now diey would receive a 
token, the seal that tliey belonged to the liord, and that no one but God 
had any right to them. By the light of a c©rch he* laid liimsclf bare before 
them, and showed diem what die sign would be.,They listen^a in amaze- 
ment, yet *ready to obey, assenting to all. The God of Ab-RAa had 
proved himself a mighty Go'*. Jheir knees were still trembling with the 
terror they had experienced. It would be gbod to be under slicjiL pr^ 
tecdon. If the token which AbiRam demanded, of them seAired them 
against demons, it was worth a htde pain. 


disappeared. 
The roar 


X 
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Ti change of name. Th^ accepted 
easily than they wouldliave done 
^ wagged swiftly and their brains 
worked clearly. On such a day as pday they would not have been 
astonished to see Ab-Ram rising in tlr: air, or taking fire into his hands. 
The heaven and the earth were filled with mysteries and* menaces, and 
they were as helpless as lost children. 

So they accepted without protest the command to^caH their chief 
henceforth not Ab-Ram, no^ Ab-Ram son of Teirah, but Ab-Raham. 
Ab-Ram son of Terah, their chief, their goe;l» their judge, whom they 
had known as long as they could remember, had vanished without trace. 
Instead there was Ab-Raham, the servant and priest of the Lord Most 
^gh. His wife also was to receive a new name. Instead of Sarai, hence- 
forth she was to be called Sarah, which means ‘princess*, ‘eminent*, ‘lady*. 

Next morning Ab-Ram began the circumcision of ?Q1 the men of the 
tribe, firom the oldest to the httle children. He summoned them in turn, 
by name, according to their age and ratik. Those who were first called 
suffered no little from the operation. But, as their chief grew more 
practised, those who came later suffered much^less. They all bore the 
suffering with ^dignity, regarding the mark as an honourable distinction 
ahd guarantee of diV^e protection in the future. ' 

Ab-Raham felt very happy. As he shed the freely given blood of his 
tribal brod^ers — the blood whi-h is the essenc£ of hfe, is life itself, is the 
sacred possession of God — ^he was sanctifying them to ^He Lord, he was 
cd^&imng the Covenant made between him and God. The joy of that 
d^v was marred fpr him only b^ Ishmael, who was unwilling to submit 
to the rite. Unmbved by the example of bis youthful companions in the 
C^p, who obediently though anxiously waited at their fathers* sides, he 
fled and hid in the bushes. When at last he was tracked down he struggled 
and tcie himself away, and bit the hands of Sur and Eliezer, who were 
raking him back. When reduced to helplessness he screamed vociferously. 
He h^ to be held still by four men. The sweat beaded Ab-Raham’s face, 
hi^hands trembled. In his anxiety to spare his only son he added to the 
boy’s ^hin. Hagar ran like a mad woman round the tent in which the 
token of the Covenant was being made ii^thl flesh; she cursed Ab-Raham 
apd alth& designs, she howled like a wild beast. When the bawling lad 
was released he took ][efiige in his mother’s arms, and their mingled 
weeping and their upbraidings of his Either were heard for a long time 


Then their^khief announced his 


at normal times^ when their tongue 
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after. Thc^en gathering for the behave(f as though They had 
noticed anything of all this, in orddr not to brftig diame on ^hjElahaK, 
who was already decply^aflSicted b f his son’s conduct. 

Meanwhile the women preparei a banquet. Ab-Raham ordered that 
wine was to be issued abundantly JIand as much olive oil as was desired, 
to anoint the •wounds. Myrrh was added to the wine, for it had the 
^ropeijy of djjugging pain. But the^ majority of the revellers preferred to 
drink me wine without the addition of the bitter herb. Some of them had 
had to endure much more pain when a leopard had tom their shoulder 
or they had been kicked ai^d trampled by a stampeding herd. 

His trouble with Ishmacl forgotten, Ab-Raham sat intent and cheerful 
among the banqueters. Let the armed potentates raise gilded temples to 
thei^gods in Babylon, Nineveh, and Egypt. Some new conqueror woul<f 
destroy them or set new gods up in them. The One God, the Tme God, 
the Creator of heaven and earth had foimded His incfestructible habitation 
here, in Ab-RAbam’s people. 

He looked back over the past days, die roatf traversed since that morn- 
ing when somi unknown power had lifted him into.the air. Suddenly 
dazzled with light, ]ie rellised that all that had happened during these past 
years liad*been significant, had led to the end planned by^od. Even his ' 
own weaknesses and •faults and aimless wanderiiigs ^pid apparent imijLO- 
bility. Every day had brought nearer the tim^ of maturity, thoughts had 
bored their way into his nnnd like beedesdnto a tree. And he^ealised that 
all the people hc^had met in the course of his life had helped in this task: 
both Nergal-Sar, who had been tlie first to point^to the anticipateJPlfii^h, 
and the Babylonian Hammurabi, who l|id played suclj a large part w^ 
his attempt to enyoke the Hebrew tribe; bt»th Sep-Siif, who had been 
afraid of Ae buiflen of the TruUi, but who when die Lord had seized hold 
of him had valiandy given his life for it, and the well-remembered priest 
and king, Melchizedek, to whom Ab-Raham really owed this day. All 
of them - friends, kinsmen, enemies, cv A pcojle with whom he had 
only momentary acquaintance. Knowhngl^ or not, diey had all brought 
a handful of clay to die edifice planned. His own fellow tribcjinen, whftm 
he had regided as unwise childrpi, had been of great assistance. T8ey had 
forced him to act, had vioL^cu liis will, by demanding that he Aould 
show them the Lord. Of a truth, without tlffem he would hav^gpnfi <jp 
quietly dozing, forgetting his uiiiilfilled obhgatijn. 
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. Bela, MoU's wite, lamtoted ovcalhr husband's pain, but the shepherd 
lathed paeply. The’iirihk he had diwik made him expansive, and so he 
told her the reason for his satisf^don^ 

‘I have kept an amulet with an itjiage of the demon of fire Gim. 
Ab>Ram son of Terah, whom we no^ call Ab-Raham, evidently forgot 
aivd did not mendon that demon at all. I swiftly slipped the amulet mto 
my bosom, and here it is!’ 

Mosa fell asleep happy, for it is pleasant to feel secured ohiall sides. 



3 

The Visitation 


I N VERY DEED, THAT SUMMER WAS NOT LIKE OTHER SUMMERS. ALL MEN 
living had known storms, and burning winds that brought crimson 
mists from tnc w'ildemess; but now unprecedented things were happen^ 
ing.^Th^e were tipnes when the earth trembled underfoot. One day a 
great cedar grow«ig on a hill close to Hebron fell headlong, tom up by 
the roots, though there was no Vind at all: Merchants coming from the 
Valley o^ Siddim told ho^y the^ heavy, sluggish water of the Salt Lake 
billowed eveniivhen there was no wind, as though it* were boiling within 
its depths. The inhabitmts of Sodom and Gomorrah were said to have 
streamed* out in great crowds to the bank of die lakeg to watch this 
phenomenon. Th<? prif'sts considered that ft w^ erased by the ^ger of 
the gods, and they had made abundant sacrifices on me bank, of children, 
slaves, and cattle. These Itelpcd emly for g. bri^f while; in a few days the 
water was stirring again. Evidently demons were fighting orfc anoAer at 
the bottom. 

These reports filled all the land wi\h disquiet. It was said tharthey 
presaged war, or famine. Onty under me •dc-grove (tf Mamre, where 
the Hebrew cagip was pitcheff, did the alarming stories arouse no echo. 
For they did not even reach the camp. 

As he stood one morning outside his tent, along tho^(alley, 

Ab-Raham’s soul was filled vddi happiitess. He saw the valley, green, 
despite the drought; he saw the sheep, em<Jtging ^hite against opposite 
slope, and tlie stream flowing through the mi^st of the nfbadowlsid, 
glittering Jke a streak of molten silver beneath the sun. Over his4icad an 
oak stretched its twisted bough., before him the sunhght filteiing through 
the leaves cast little twinkling ripples. The world seemed so b(%q(lful to 
him that he satdown to admire As he sat, filled with delight «nd stillness 
as a bee is filled with honey, he thought he s^w three human figures 
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descending' me opposite nill. They^sjemed gigantic, as though they were 
qjtthe sons of An^, ^hoionce had inhabited this land. In the l^Iy mom- 
ii^ suntglit they showed up brilliandy. Some incomprehensible feeling 
commanded Ab-Ranam to rise and go to meet^Jiem as they approached. 
He walked faster and faster, as a so^ in his yearning runs to meet his 
&thcr; though Ab-Raham did not know who these three were. He did 
not even know whether there were three men coming, cr one; for the 
dazzling light disturbed his vision* Despite his haste, he jod^ed abbut him 
again and again, amazed at the beauty of the world. That beauty seemed 
to be gathering, to be Hooding everything with an astonishing light and 
colour. As he took deUghted glances about*him, he recalled that once 
before he had seen an equally magical world, a world of untroubled 
beauty, security, joy, freedom, peace, and order. Ah, but that had been in 
a vision, an all too brief vision. As he had looked about him then He had 
wept in anticipation, of the transiency of that picture, r oday it seemed to 
him that the vision had been realised. Had descended to ^rth in order to 
endure. ^ 

Abruptly these thoughts and observations were dismissed from his 
mind, for all his attention was caught by the approaching figures. They 
were comings is giants, and shining with an inward light; ^ he went 
towards them he f^l on hi^ face to the ground, pot daring to raise his 
^es. lie felt no feaf, only a disabling joy. They were coming right up to 
him. He heard the shufHb of tjbeir sandals; the shadow of their forms fell 
across him^. He raised his head, and w^ amazed. 

three Men of Light had vanished. In their place* were three dusty 
travelers. The middle one w/» a grey-haired, bent old man, an old 
s2cquaintance of Ab-Rahair*s nrom the city of Uruk: Faleh son of Elas; 
the was standing between two well-gro\^n young men.|By their striking 
similarity to each other Ab-Raham guessed that they were Faleh's sons, 
the Jjp»Tns he had once seen in Ur. Of a truth, unexpected guests. But 
where had vanished those OtCiers, those radiant and gigantic Ones? 

Al>-Raham’s face ex^ressed^ such great astonishment that Faleh son of 
Bias begal to laugh. 

^Grtetings, Ab-Ram son of Terah/ he said. 'My soul could not endure 
that I should pass so close to a friend*slhahitation without turning aside 
to vl|fr(him. I am joumeyrng from Damascus, accompanying my sons, 
whom th# priests of Ur have sent into fhese parts. . . 

Thou art the Lord!^ Ab-Raham exclaimed in an exalted tone, breaking 
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into his £eU6wK:ountryman’s spa^. For he JAi again ttescnea Those 
Three (oi^vas it That One: he diS not knof^r). Jliey were (or He 

standing right behind Faleh, or perhaps it was above Falelf, tUey pene- 
trated him, blended into one with him, and then were again to be 
distinguished from him, shining^ behind the traveller as a sun shines 
behind a hill. 

'My Lorc^ * Ab-Raham said fervently, ‘Deign to visit the tent of Ihy 
servaift.’ 

‘We arc coming tn visit you, Ab-Ram son of Terah,* Faleh answered 
in some astonishment- He glanced behincf him, feeling that Ab-Raham 
was gazing at someone sdLnding there. But he saw nobody. Ab-Raham 
went in front of his guests, his face turned towards them. And the world 
grew more atid more beautiful. Gazing at this beauty of the earth, h» 
thotght that the glory which filled it was coming from those shining 
Features? the shifting shadows of the grass werc^ the edge of a robe 
embroidered with twinkling sifnny circles. The Clarity of the Presence 
fell over the ffeece of a lamb standing on the ^ath, whitening it till it was 
whiter tlian sijow. Tears of rapture sprang to his fcyes, of rapture and 
simultaneously of sorrow. Amid the universal joy, Vhy could he not 
discern Ins Lord? Was the Lord concealing Himself fr^ His longing, 
servant? Ab-Rahan thought he caught#tiic answer in his soul: ‘Ihou 
shalt see me, Ab-Raham, when the hour is come. llbes that sufl8:e thee?* 
‘It sufiices me, my Lord; $1 suffices me.* 

Once more they went amid a flood of 0ory. All creation Was conscious 
of the Presence treading the meadow beside the stream. The co^ rajfied 
their heads and ceased to graze, they grpd with calm, mild eyes. 

When they reached tlie outskirts of tlib c^jnp Ab-Rlham began to ftm 
as though he h|d wings, as thAugh he were only twenty. In a loud voioe 
he called for Eliezer and Sur, for his wife. Let them immediately slaughter 
a yotmg calf, one of the best quality, and a lamb*also. Let theny^epare 
the meat swiftly and tastily. The Lord Mjas commg, exalted and noSId 
guests were visiting the camp. ^ 

Sarah went out from the tent to wash the new arrivals* feetW^b-Raliam 
took the bucket from her hands, girded himself with a towel, an(k kneel- 
ing, reverently washed his gi ’ feet, rubbed them diligently with oil. 
From time to time he raised his enrapture^ eyes from his lal:|>^ and 
gazed ... At Faleh son of Bias? No; beyond Faleh; for throjjgh him tic 
was aware of another Form who was to be serv^ only on bended knees. 
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Sarah and Eetnra spread a white lin^ cloth over the grass. Then they 
Bijlpught delicacies: dib^ del?etah, the oldest wine in a pitcher, n:^, cream, 
butter, Ubnjy, cakes in oil, called rakah, and cakes in buttermilk, called 
halalf which old Tcrah had been very fond of iiPhis time. The travellers 
$te, astonished at this royal reception./Of a truth, they had not expected 
it. Faleh son of £las coiild not shake oflf the uncomfortable feeling that 
Ab-Ram had taken him for someone else. , 

‘Many years have passed since my* lips last spoke to^y&i,* he^ began 
cautiously, to test his supposition. c 

‘It is as Thou sayest, Lord,’ Ab-Raham admitted, his face radiant.^*Why 
hast Thou deigned to 'visit Thy servant today K 
Faleh son of Elas looked more closely at his host. It was clear that 
•■Ab-Raham (as everybody seemed to call him now) was not joking at his 
friend's expense. All the less did Faleh understand what had happ&ied. 
By now everybody jxi the vicinity had noticed that ^mething strange 
was happening to the master. They had only to glance at his glittering 
eyes, his beaming face. Of^a truth, the guest^ thought, AlJ-Raham, who 
used to be such a sobersides, has drunk too deeply of his yvine. 

He glanced interrogatively at Eliezer, then at^Jie pitcher; but the old 
, servant shook |his head vigorously. His master nevef got drimk. Faleh 
bow^d his head to iiylicate tb^t there would be no wipong in it if he did, 
and tilt<^ the pitchet back with satisfaction. His sons ate with the ardour 
of youth. They were fine/ well-grown lads witli. smooth, still virgin 
cheeks. As ^/as usual with servants of the temple, their hair had never 
bqpx and it fell over their shoulders in ringlets. Th^ry were wearing 
shorfr white tunics and blue clo^s; their behaviour was restrained and 
ddrorous. They ,sJ)oke but only answering questions, and rising 
la^pectfully when their host or their fathd» spoke to theip. They were as 
lie each other as someone reflected in a mirror. Faleh gazed at his sons 
with^de and love. 

‘Why hast Thou deigned fto visit Thy servant today?' Ab-Raham 
repeated, gazing joyously into I pace. 

‘jrhe prirsts of the city 01 Ur have sent these two, Segub and 
22ainm^ to this side of the wilderness, to the city of Sadom with 
an important embassage,* Faleh began fo relate. ‘And two years ago 
a kinsfnap of mine died in D^imascus, leaving a childless widow, for their 
children h^ died earlier. It pleased me^ to espouse this widow and to 
quicken a son to my dead, kinsman, so a year ago 1 sent word by merchants 
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that I would journey to her. I _di<f^ot wish to «&id for hcJ^ fearing _ 
her famil>twould retain the robes an^ adomm^nt^ which my dead k ^ 
man had bought, and it is always better to see first for oneself. Sft when I 
heard that Segub and ZAnmoh were to take this road I came with them. 
In Damascus I took a look at the mdow. She is still good for both labour 
and the couch. But I grieved to part from my sons. Would the gods 
permit minc^es to see them again? So I journeyed with them as far as 
this spdt, znM will take back the widow as I return to my house.’ 

Faleh toldliis story%t length, for the wine was truly strong, and he was 
beginning to be tipsy. Ab-Raliam still \?ore an expression of absent 
happiness. Eliczer remarkefl affably: 

‘I remember, Faleh, that when I stayed in your house (it was when my 
lord was wuIj* Ira wing with his tribe before the Babylonian) the priests* 
had^ust taken youi lads to the temple, and your wife was sorrowing 
greatly c^cr then|. She would flee from Uruk to^ Ur in order to sec 
them. . . .’ 

‘And she w6uicl today, it she^ could; but jlie is too old now,’ Faleh 
laughed. * 

*l remember you told ^e then of the death of the pribst Sep-Sin, which 
greatly moved my*lord, . . .* 

Segub intervened yi the 'Conversation: • • 

‘You have uttered a name which it is forbidden fc»mention m Ur, just 
as it is forbidden to mention the name of^ofirdord.’ 

He looked respectfully at liis host’s face, which reflected ilb-Raham*s 
unconsciousness fcf his surroundings, and asked him in a lower tQ|^: 

‘Let your servant’s audacity not disturb you, •Ab-Raham. Is the vloas. 
you wear on your shoulders the cloak olth^dead Nefg^-Sar?’ 

‘Yes, it is his cloak,’ Ab-Bodiam answered absently, and returned a| 
once to his sccra conversation with his Lord. How strange it was that the 
others did not hear what he heard, or see what he*saw! Of a tru^Jj, even 
he did not see, but he knew. He felt that tie Lord was visiting his houscT 
the Lord witli whom he had made a Co'jcnant^ He had greatly desired 
to fall at His feet, but tlic Lord was intangible. He had falleiiiat the feet 
of Faleh, o§ of one of liis sons. That did not disturb him. The L<yd was 
present. He was at hand, Hc-i' ' s here. Ab-Raham was not entirely un- 
conscious of what was going on around him^ He saw Faleh, and|l:^ sons, 
and Eliczer; but only scraps of their conversation reached hin^ and weft 
indifierent and insignificant, as the voices of children playing in the 
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rourtyard reach the eajs«of a father talking with a king. At tins moment 
ipp Lord was asking ^linvi ‘Where is Sarah thy wife?’ " 

‘Beh<Sld,^she is in the tent, serving my Lord,’ Ab-Raham hurnedly 
answered. 

’In a year Sarah thy wife shall have a son,’ he heard the answer in his 
heart. Unable to control his amazement, he cried aloudj, repeating the 
words: 

’In a year Sarah will have a son?’ ^ 

The others struggled to avoid laughing. Crimson with anger, Sarah 
looked out of the tent. Whai 'did that sneer mean? She glanced at Eliczer, 
they exchanged meaning looks. Ab-Raham 's^as drunk, as drunk as grape 
in the vat, or as the patriarch Noah when his wicked son Ham had jeered 
^at him. 


‘It’s never too late . . . never too late . . Faleh stammered, his t<!»igue 
entangled in his n^outh. Sarah laughed and shrugged her ^ shoulders 
angrily: ' 

’After I am old shall I hjive pleasure, my lord being old also?’ 
Ab-Raham paidiip heed to her - he paid no heed to gnyone. And, as 
his exclamation had revealed his inward disbelief he w^is at once rebuked 
with the ques^n: 

S believest Thou noMny words? Wherefore did Sarah laugh? Is 
r too hard the Lord?’ 

’Is anything too hard for the Lord?’ Ab-Raham ••epeated aloud. ‘What 
are you lailglimg for, woman? His eyes blazed. His look frightened her, 
2 ^ she replied: ‘I laughed not.’ 

’That is not true, yoif did laiwh.’ 

^The two twhjs were w^chiLg Ab-Raham attentively. Segub leaned 
^oss to Faleh: 

’Father, this man is not drunk with the juice' of the berry. He is a seer, a 
^Ifow do you know?’ 

’It is still related that Ne]:|||;al-Sar was such. Not for nothing is he 
wearing Mcrgal-Sar’s cloak ’ 

*Maiy the gods have lis in their care!’ Faleh sighed, fighting<the drowsi- 
ness that was overcoming him. 

’Ilf|^'3(Dung men wiped their lips and rose together, to indicate that it 
^as time ^r them to depart. If Ab-Rah^ had no objection, they would 
gladly leave their fothd with him, and turn aside for him when ^cy had 
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finished their mission. He was as theydmd lost miArh time, they 

mus’t hastcli their steps. They would return in ihre^ or four days. 

1 will accompany you for a litdc of the road, my sons,* Faleh told 
them, though he had dificulty in rising to his feet. 

‘Leave your father here, I ask you in my lord’s name,’ Eliezer said, 
taking the pla^e of Ab-Raham, wno ^yas neglecting his duties as a host. 
‘We shall be^ery glad to have him. Where are you going?’ 

‘We* are gcflng to the city of Sodbm, which is said to be a wealthy and 
sinful city. The priesfc of Ur have sent us jo the priests of Sodom, on a 
mission which we may not reveal. But we shall see with our own eyes 
whether th# things people say about that city are* true. We have never 
heard any good said of it.’ 

‘Much iewdness is told of the inhabitants of Sodom,’ Eliezer assented.* 

Tide bothers bowed to the company, and departed, taking their ^thef 
between them. Ak-Raham walked at their side, and at times went on in 
advance. He st^ had his eyes fixffd on Soifieone whom they could not sec. 
He listened and answered, , but no one beared his words, uttered within 
him. " 


The Lord was saying|to him: 

‘The cf^ of Sodom and Gomorrali is great, and their sin % very grievous. . 
.But a litdc more, iind- the scales of My ar%Cr wiU be turned.’ 

Ab-Raham recalled how he himself had been tS Aibled by the sins of 
Sodom, how he haddiimielf called down vengeance on the sinners, and 
had cursed them. But today his soul was filled with joy and ^ce, for the 
inexpressitilyr beiudful world was respiring with happiness and p«ace, ^d 
he fdt sorry for anyone on whom thr^ Lord’s *anger was about t© &1L 
Timidly he raised his eyes to the Light iid «aid: t 

‘Wilt Thou ^stroy the rigliieous also with the wicked? It may be thic 
there are fifty righteous within the city; wilt Thou also destroy and not 
spare the place for the fifty righteous? Shall not t]je Judge of all ifcf ^cardh 
do right?’ 

‘If I find in Sodom fifty righteous wimin thS city,’ came jfhe answer, 
‘then will I spare all the pkee for their saKes.’ 

But Ab-Raham answered and said: 

‘Behold now, 1 have takefi i. upon me to speak unto the Lord, though 
1 am but dust and ashes. It may be that there shall lack five d( j^e fi% 
righteous; wilt Thou destroy 4^ the city for the lack of fivc?r 

‘If I find there forty and five, I will not destrejy it.’ 
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Then Ab-Kaham as]£ed yet a time: 

^‘But it may be thctw v/Jl be forty found there?’ 

For t£e tWd di^e he heard the Lord’s reply: 

‘I will not do it, for forty’s sake.’ 

‘Oh, let not the Lord be angry, ar^l I will speak. It may be there will 
be thirty there.’ 

T will not do it if I find thirty there.* 

‘Behold now, I have taken it upon bie to speak unto the £ord. It may be 
there will be twenty found tjhere.’ 

‘I will not destroy it for twenty’s sake.’ ^ 

‘Oh, let not the Lord be angry, and I will speak again buflhis once: It 
may be there will be ten found there.’ 

” ‘I will not destroy it for ten’s sake - if there be so many righteous in 
Sodom.’ 

Ab-Raham rubbed his eyes. The light had faded, and tlje world turned 
grey. The beauty, gleam, afid colour tha^^* had delighted him had vanished. 
Tlie sheep were grey, their fleeces were filled with dustr The grass was 
withered; the sky was ashen with the heat. Th^Lord (Three in One, or 
One in Three^ had departed. Ab-Raham was standmg on a rise, beside 
Pal* and his twin sons, who^'^/ere staring at him anxiously. 

‘With whom w^e you talking, Ab-Raham?’ the old man asked* 

‘With the Lord my G6U,^ ^b-Raham ansWired simply. 

He tum^ suddenly to die young men: 
r/Thtf^'vOrd intends to destroy Sodom. But He has promise^to stay His 
handfif there are ten righteous m^'n to be found in that city. Ten righteous 
men, and the city will not j erim.’ 

<■ They both bowed right down to the ^^ound before lym. 

‘Thou arc a seer, Ab-Raham,’ said Segub, ‘and the gods have revealed 
things to thee,^ We will no longer conceal firom thee that which 
thou knowest. The mission on which the priests of Ur have sent us to the 
priests of Sodom reads ^hus: ‘ffhe days of the transient valley of Sddim 
arcdxawii^i^their clo^e. On the clock before the temple the shadow of 
the sun has drawn b^ck. That is a sign that the earth is ragiiig. Lead out 
with the utmost speed all the people andPthtir possessions into the moun- 
tains, woe shall fall on those who remain in the valley. The heavens 
become as copper above them, an^ the earth as iron beneath their 
feet.”’ ' ^ 
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Paying no heed to their words, .Ah«Raham r&peated: 

'Find te^ righteous, and they need not depaA. righte(nu,^and t^t 
one hair will M &om any one’s head. Ten righteous, and me dty will 
be left standmg. Surely in a great city there will be ten righteous?’ 

"We think there must be more, f|r people are of all kinds. Honest mer 
grow up at dba side of the wicked, and kme at the side of the straight.’ , 
^Yom woids are just! Listen! In Sodom first ask for Lot the son of 
Haran, the He)>r»w. He is my nephew, and a righteous man, though too 
easy-going. Being honest and righteous, he^will indicate such as himself, 
for like are ^d of like, an^ like is attracted to like.,’ 

‘We will go first to the priests, for so we are commanded; and afterward 
we will seek out your nephew, Ab-Raham.’ 

Segub and Zammoh fell at the two older men’s feet, then stepped out* 
brisluy. ^h-Raham and Faleh gazed long after them, and turned back to 
the camp only wlito the young men had disappeared across the hi^. 
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S EGUB AND ZAMMOH WALKED SWIFTLY, AND LATE IN THE AFTERNOON OF 

the following day they were descending from the hills into the valley 
of Siddim. They gazed down at it in delight, for, in its robe of green 
groves, it seemed like paradise. Was it really possible that all|this must 
perish? It seemed difScult to believe the presages of Ao-Raham and die 
priests, and now their own mission seemed vexatibu^ Who would 
believe them, when they themselves do vbted- whether they had not been 
sent here in error? They gazed inquisitively at the cities' showing white 
amid the green, at the azure ribbons of canals intmecting the woods with 
a gleaming network, at the thick white mist that covered the Salt Lake, 
andr.diQ weird browp smoke ^billowing up in sevtfal places from the 
woods, t 

They entered into those deire, scented, maiVellous woods. The more 
they descended from the pass, the more diey were strueje by the amazing 
nfembef^bf animals they met. Huge wild boars passed them,tnaking for 
d^ hills; sheep with great hom^ foxes and jackals. 

1 can see a liofi close at h£a.i, Segub said anxiously. 

^ *A lion does not go hunting in the daytime, brother.’ 

They went on, and came across increasing numbers of smaller and 
£aimals. Fat quails flew almost under their feet. 

‘Zammoh, my brothe^! Th£y are fleeing.’ 

‘Of a truth, you are right. 'If;iey are fleeing.’ 

And in fdrir eyes the beautiful, shady valley turned sombre with a 
premofiition of misfortune. Without a jyord they hastened *^dieir steps, 
md soon after they reached die gate of Sod&m. 

^Seg|&>^egarded himself ai'die elder, for he had been the first to leave 
his mothers womb. He said to his brother Zammoh, who was as like 
bim as his reflection in w^ter: 

296 
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‘Cover vour head with your clo^Js and go to the temjJle'to tell thfif 
priests wh£ we have been commanded. 1 w^ Amain in the gateway afl^l 
inquire about Ab-Raham*s nephew. Lot son of Haran, and thcSi 'v^ come 
quickly to you.’ 

1 will do so, my brouier. 

The great bronze, heavily gilded gates were wide open. Under the 
archway the/fc was the usual noisy throng. The hucksters were crying 
their wares to high heaven. The ^customers chaffered with them un- 
hurriedly. Others were sitting inactive, exchanging news and jests. 
Crowds of well-dressed people were hastening bapk from the lakeside, 
where the king had been making sacrifices to the god of the lake. For the 
water was s'^ething again. The heavy, almost oily waves were rolling like 
the body of an enormous, invisible serpent. But the ill presentiment^ 
whicli ha^ commanded the beasts and birds of the forest to flee from the 
valley were not tioubling the minds of the city’s iahabitants. Although 
the day was more* tli;m usually sultry, it was in their eyes like all other 
days. A day of unceasing rnerriment, idlenes:^ and dissolute amusement. 

Wrapped in kis cloak, Zammoh went swiftly througji the gateway and 
made for the temgle, v hich he could see rising above the house-roofs. 
Segub halted in the crowd, and looked about liim. Shaki^ out his tunic • 
■before him, he called: 

‘Greetings to the inhabitants of Sodom! Peign teU your servant 
where Lot son of Haian, 4^ Hebrew, dweIJs.’ ^ 

A grizzled maji rose from his seat by the wall. 

‘I am Lot son of Haran, the Hebrew. Say what you wish of m^j you^ 


‘Greetings, son of Haran. Through irfy Sps your uncle, Ab-Raham, 
greets you also/} * • 

‘I do not know any Ab-Raham. Unless it is he who was called Ab-Ram^ 
son of Tcrah?’ ^ ^ 

‘The same. A worthy man and belovedl^y the^gods. He has sent you a 
message through me ’ 

‘Blessed be thy feet! Come to my housed tliat I may give yoff hospitaftir/ 
and hear v^t my uncle, Ab-Ram, commanded you to tell me.*® 

‘In no wise can your servaAt do that at the moment, for I have another 
very urgent and important mission. I will cctme to your house Ss^>on as 
1 have fulfilled it.’ ^ 

‘Then tell me only what my uncle commanded you to say to me.’ 
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P*‘His message will sccili strangCj^^^t I swear by the earth and by fire 
tjut I have not charigedf one wori It is: ‘‘Sodom is threatened with 
destruction' Find tpn righteous men in the dty of Sodom, and it will not 
perish.” ’ 

‘I do not understand your words,* Lot replied, shrugging his shoulders. 
‘The heat has turned your brain, my boy.* 

‘The heat has not turned my brain. I am Segub son of Faith the son of 
Elas, from the city of Uruk, a friend of your uncle. Surii,' riid no other 
words, Ab-Raham commanejed me to say to you. The city is threatened 
with great danger. . . / 

‘What danger? Are foreign soldiers approaching again?* 

‘We do not know what danger, and Ab-Raham also did not know. But 
’as I came here I saw the forest beasts fleeing from the valley into the hills.* 
‘Last night someone set fire to a pitch-well, probably to ^?>noy the 
king; and that is why the animals are fleeing.* 

‘Son of Haran, we have not been sent witliout cabse.^ The city is in 
danger. Ten righteous meivwill save it. tliem! Ten right;eous men 
clothed in integrity. Where may we seek them?* »» 

‘Not here, in any case!* Lot laughed derisivel]fi ‘Ten rightepus men in 
* this accursed cky? The man who thought of that was mad.* 

‘You^ uncle Ab-kiJiapi said. “Lot son of Haranris righteous, and ho 
will know such as Himself, since like rejoices in like. ...*’* 

‘I am not righteous!’ Lot c^ied bitterly. ‘I^may have been righteous 
once. But that passed long ago. 1 am unrighteous, for Hook on daily at 
the unrij^teousness of others. And I do not know one nghteous man in 
all Sddom.* ^ j 

*That cannot be, son of Haran. It is a (question of the existence of this 
dity. Think, seek, point them out.* 

‘Of a truth, my boy even if it were a question of my own life I could 
^g|y^y«anything othe^, to you, than that there are no righteous men in 
tnis city. If any such had been*- preserved he would have fled hence long 
ago, or wpuld have perfshed. .* 

‘Way, wty for Bera son of Henos!* someone shouted. The black slaves 
precedkig the royal rptinue pushed the epowd back to the w^l. Most of 
the dignitaries accompanying the king werd naked, because of the heat; 
and tH|»^omen were thinly veiled with transparent muslin. They were 
wearing clif^plets and jewels, and they wqre all excited by the sight of the 
blood which had just b&n fiowmg copiously into the lake. 
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‘What a handsome young man/ Hebrew; aAd why are yoii so agitatefl?’ 
a stout ftan wearing a crown of feathers, iif inrftation of theJbead-Rfccss 
of the god Beese, asked Lot in a croaking voice. He had a lumpish head 
and a short body. 

‘Do you know of ten righteoi|s men in this city?* 

‘Ten rigliceous men, clothed in integrity, and fearing the gods.* 

The fat cnzn. laughed aloud, with one hand holding his feathers on his 
head! ' 

‘By the perfumed bosom of the godcfl^ss, the dear protectress of this 
city! I don*t even know two righteous men. Not.even one! But I know a 
thousand scoundrels, a thousand rakes, a thousand blasphemers, a thousand 
impious. . .* 

‘This young man has come from afar, and he says that if ten righted^ 
men arj not found in the city Sodom will perish.* 

‘We have long been without one righteous man in this city, but it has 
not yet perished.* 

‘Show us this prophet!*' 

The king lumsclf halted liis litter, and looked out from it, amused at 
the conyersation^ Ber'. son of Henos had not changed much over the 
years. 

‘Come to my palace tomorrow, youiig n;an^* he said graciously. *I 
will show you somediing better than rigl^teousn^s, namely, the royal 
favour * 

‘What is the righteousness he is talking about?* a womaft cried. 
‘Rather ask how many shekels you have to^pay for it to th^hucklters 
at the gate.* 

‘By what measure? The priests* or t^e lSng*s?* 

‘A righteov man is one vTuo always speaks the truth.* 

‘Then he must be a barbarian, a wild sheph^d from the wilderness. 
How would I dare to affront oiu: beautiful Egel ty telling the Wit h 
her age?* 

‘You*re being stupid, Kaata,’ an aget^ heavily painted wo. nan hissed. 
‘What, tell the truth about what you really feel for Beta s8n of Hdhes?* 
‘Bera ft)n of Henos, may he live for ever, knows the heafts of his 
subjects; he knows that tKly love him, and he knows what they wish 
him....* 

The king laughed. ‘That db^ jackals should have his bonts as soon as 
possible,* he interrupted. * 
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^grate! l snail be both a righteousraiid a truthful man when I say that 
in alh^ '^Y^rld you are 'ihe ^eatest king of the drunkards.' ^ 

‘So I am, and so I ^hall remain,' Bera admitted with pride. ‘Boy, what 
is your name? Come to my palace tomorrow. You are very handsome. . . . 

‘My name is Segub son of Faleh. O kifig, live for ever! Deign to listen 
to my words. I have been sent by the priests of Ur to warn you against ^ 

danger The gods have sent very threatening omens. The shadow on 

the clock. . . .' 


The rest of the sentence was drowned in the general laughter. 

‘Beautiful Segub, do you really believe in the ^ods? Wc do not. From 
the day when Bera son of Henos, may he hve for ever, dropped the high 
priest El-Gad into the waters of the lake in which one cannot drown, and 
soldiers watched day and night with spears, pushmg him back when he 
approached the bank, the gods have become as docile as lambs.' ^ 

‘Why, they do not even always ask for sacrifices. Fof mstance, there 
was not one pnest m attendance at the bank of the lake toda^v.* 

The king waved his hand,* the runners ipiovc^d on, die retinue, passed 
through the gatewa}^ The royal litter was followed by others. An old, 
painted woman with rottmg teeth looked out froi^i oncj of them. 

* ‘Young man,' 4ne hsped, you come to me. You come at once. I will 
give you gifb more beautiful tkaii the kmg's.' 

‘He’d make a daint^ tidbit for you, Jehehah!' die crowd roared. ‘Don't 
you go with her, Segub son of Ffleh. If you do you'll die.' 

‘Don’t you^ believe their evil tongues. Come, boy!' d^e old woman 
whfhed iiMstendy. 

Z^mmoh, sdll wrapped in his doak, came unnoticed to the gate, and 
set his mouth to his brother’s 4tir. u cannot find the priests anywhere,’ he 
wBispered. ‘The temple and the tower arc diverted. There i| no one there. 
And it is the same in thq second temple. I have sought everywhere, but I 
h^jiftjGauilll no one.' 

‘They have fled,’ Segub gucssCd. 

‘So I think.’ 


Tl&y stoo& considering^ what to do. Getting no answer from Segub, 
Jcheliah Aepped out ofjher litter. He shudd^ed as he felt her tfaiifi clawing 
hand on hib shoulder. 

‘Confil wth me,’ she repeated. ‘And you, don't try to stop him,' 

Sie pushed Zammoh away, and his cl<^ sUpped from his head. She 
started back in astonishment. 
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‘By ^the gods! There are two of them. I’wo ot them!' 

‘You’re seeing double, Jeheliah!’ 

‘But she’s right. Look! There are two ot them. Are they men or 
demons? Tell us, young man, whence have you come? From heaven or 
the bowels of the earth?’ 

’You are in luck, Jeheliah! There’s one for you and one for the king/ 

‘B^th ofVou come with me!’ ^e old woman wheedled greedily. 

Though Cot was^ surprised as the other Sodomites, he took the two 
brothers by the arm. 

‘Come to my house,’ Jie said. ‘You are my guests. I respect Ab-Ram 
son of Terah, and love him as my own father. Blessings on him who 
comes in the name of Ab-Ram !’ 

Pic pushed Jeheliah roughly aside and led die brothers to his house. 

‘It’s sultry, it’? stifling; I caiyiot breathe,’ Edidi* complained as she lay 
on silken cus^oAs spread out on die terrace. She was still very beautiful, 
and wa^^ very elegantly iress^, though Iftr attirp, Sodomite fashion, 
consisted maiAly of nakedness adorned with jewels. • 

‘I am diirsty wjth tl’#s sultriness,’ she said. ‘Give me some water.’ 

Her elder daughter, Thamar, who was sitting nearer t^her, handed het 
•a cup of water an&Vine. Rose petals, atf&ed far d^ir scent, weK floating 
on the surface. Both die daughters, but esj^cially ?he younger, aubumr 
haired Lihdi, were still ^fery beautiful, tfcougli they had reached the age 
which a womaji normally passes at the side of her husband and children. 
But their father, who was still repelled by Sodopi and Sodomil^ractiCes, 
had sworn that he would give liis daut hters to upright young men f^m 
other parts. However, though lie liad Imd Siflicient cotirage to take such 
an oath, he ha^ lacked die courage to look for such men. He was. always 
talking of paying a visit to his imcle, to find son»in-law among his own 
tribe, but Edith would not hear of it. She scofFoil at him for 
betroth his daughters to shepherds, and iifcited |Jie girls to rgect any such 
match. Overborne and afflicted, for die time being Lot did n^ more than 
wait for some happy accident diat woiud bring young me^ from other 
districts t^ his house, and lie '•"atched over his daughters to enftire that 
they did not become like other Sodomite women. He could ijever have 
managed that, for both Thamar and Lilith Rad a fiery temperamSht, ajjd, 
as is well known, it is easier to * eep wind in a ba^ than keep ^ard over a 
maiden. But Lot found an unexpected ally in i^didi. A woman can always 
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mike’2 fool of a man, but never of another woman. Edith watched like a 
wild*t:at oyer her daughters, ^pretending that she did so for their o^ good, 
but in reality governed by the fear that their youthful beauty would put 
her fading charms into the shade. So time passed, and the years fled by. 

Setting her manicured Angers with f)ieir purple nails to the nezem, 
Edith carefully raised it, breathed on the rose petals, and set the cup to 
her lips. She made a wry face. 

*How unpleasant! It’s warm!* she snorted, setting the cup cfewn. *Kora 
must have kept it deliberately the sun. The water Sella provided was 
always cold. Bring some fresh water,’ she ordered Lihth. 

The girl went down the steps; her auburn hair gleamed m the sun. 
Edith stretched herself out on the cushions, and agam coinplamed of the 
sultriness. 

‘There is going to be a storm,’ Thamar declared, gazing 07 ^er the 
balustrade into the heart of the valley. ‘And the pitcii wells are still 
smoking. . . 

‘The king will impale alive those who^playcd that tnck. The^loss of 
pitch will be dreadfrd!’ 

‘They say nobody set them ahght. They caughufire of themselves 

Look, mother, a^hple flock of birds is flymg out from the forest up to 
the ffiUs. live never seep so*many ’ 

‘1 expect the king iL'ont hayrkmg.’ 

‘The king has just returned from the lake^de, where lie has been 
making saenflees. Look, mother! What a strange cloud is hanging over 
thc^lakc.’^«’ 

‘Look, mother! Ljook, mother!! Edith mimicked her discontentedly. 
‘Here am 1 really ill with the heat? and my daughter is contmually asking 
mb to twist my neck and look at birds or clbuds. Of a trutjn you have no 
thought for your mother.’ 

^Tfaa^na! said no more/ but she went on gazmg at the sky. Her attention 
was diverted by steps and voice!^ coming from downstairs. Then Lilith’s 
head shone like burmshed coppe:|' above the edge of the roof, as she came 
up the stairs.^ 

‘Fathefrhas brought home two young mpn!’ she cried Joyfully. ‘Come! 
We will v^ash their feet.’ ^ 

thfthorde of revelhng Sodonntes^egan to knock at the door of 
Lot’s house the dty was already wrapped in an early, extraordinary 
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twilight. Xhe cloud which had att]^acted Thhmar’s attendhn had -no^ 
drawn cAser, had grown denser. The sunliglh ps6rcing the hanging^gall 
of the cloud shone a brilliant yellow. In that light all objects changed their 
natural hues. The gra!l seemed to be flaxen, a sapphire looked amaran- 
thine, human faces were a pale^een. The lake had disappeared from 
sight; it was/:ovcrcd by an impenetrable, steamy mist. From behind that 
Veil came a^vhistling and roarmg as of a storm, though the leaves of the 
trees were jfjirred by the least breath of wind. Heedless of all this, the 
drunken throng of ftvellers rattled the dopr violently. 

‘Hey, hey! Lot, the Hebrew! Open to us! Come out!' 

Reluctantly Lot went out to them. They at once surrounded him. 

‘Where arc those two young men who are as beautiful as angels? Show 
them to us:’ 

^oujiavc kept tliem for your own daughters, you cunning foreigner. 
That won’t worll! Let them come out!' 

‘We’ll see yrh(»ther they’re demons or mortals.' 

‘The'jj’re spreadmg alar^p an^ despondently. They must be punished.' 

‘Men of Sodom!’ Lot cried. ‘Listen to my wordi^ You laugh at the 
gods, but now the godj have come to show themselves to vou.' 

‘Ha! Ha! Hebrew, let us have these gods!’ 

Lot set himself^icnily in front of the (fc?or. ^ 

‘Friends!’ he said in a conciliatory tone.^‘Let yolr tumult cease. The 
young i^en are my guestf, I will not put^hem^out of my house until they 
themselves desire to leave. . . .’ 

‘We know ^ou! You mean until you have betrothed thesR to y^ur 
daughters! Let us in! We’ll take them ourselves.’ 

‘I will not!’ 

‘Oh, so yoi^won’t let us if! Someone bring a beam, we’ll snnish the 
door down.* 

Their jesting mood was quickly turmng to ^ger with the«torei^cr 
who was opposing their lust. Lot was ii# despair. His conception of the 
sacred rights of hospitality, which he had imbibed with his mother’s milk 
and had been brought up always to rcsffect, cqpimanded hfa to ddfend 
his visitorl even at the cost o^ his own life. But he tried once fnore to 
convince the mob. 

‘Men and women of Sodom,’ he began, ‘dicsc young men haVAroken 
my bread. The salt has been set^ between us. I will give you sllyou wish, 
but leave them in peace ’ 
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^You’re wAs^g your br£;ath. Wc jvant nothing except those two.* 
the first time in his iLe Lot rose to heroic heights. 

'1*11 bring my daughters out to you,' he shouted, ‘but leave the lads 
alone.’ 

‘Your daughters went rancid long^o. You should have done that 
'earlier. It's rather late to palm them offon us.’ 

‘Enough of talking! Someone bring a beam.’ v 

‘Stop! Stop! What’s that? By the gods, what is happeijingi^’ 

They aU felt the earth beneajh their feet shuddering with a long, secret 
shiver. The branches of the trees began to rustle, though there was not the 
least wind. Before they could recover from their alarm there was a piercing 
shriek farther down dbe street: 

^‘Woe! Woe! The gods are fleeing from the city.’ 

The street began to swarm with people. From the direction of' Jie 
temple came a drumming noise. Ever^’^body hastily leap .‘d aside as, with 
manes tossing, nostrils flaming, the two sacred horses normally guarded 
by the priests galloped towa^’^ds them. Tlje cr^wd besiegmg Lot’s house 
ran out into the middle of the street. The bay stallion halted flor a moment, 
sniflSng at the ground and pawing it with its hoqyes. Then wiA a terri- 
fying neigh it rdLred on to its hindlegs and flung itself at the crowd. The 
people h^dly had tin^ to^fling 'chemselves down or scatter in confusion.^ 
The milk-white ma/j dashed into the breach made by the stallion and 
tore on, its hooves thundering. Tjjiey flew through the gateway, dispersing 
the guards that attempted to stop them, and the sound of their hooves 
w4s heard on the road for some time. Meanwhile, Lot rushed inside his 
house 'and barred it from within with a stout beam. 

touting this incrident Edith W<h her two daughters and the sons of 
Fileh were eating a meal on the terrace. The food was chlorate, and thi| 
utensils were of the finq? t. Edith stealthily watched to see what impression 
all iips Itficury made on^jhe guests, but they were completely absorbed in 
other matters. 

‘Let us get away from the city,’ Segub was arguing. ‘Only fools or 
madtnen laiigh at such a time. Let anyone who delights in the sun depart, 
and so lengthen his days.’ 

‘Let us go!’ the girls exclaimed. 

Edit&isnook with anger. Her gold nezem danced up and down on her 
lips as she^Kurriedly declared that she l:^d no intention of departing, 
^^y should she? Becaiiisc a storm was coming up? When a storm is 
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raging the safest place of all was one's own hoizt^. Was anyone else tlcemg 
from th#dty? The king, for instance? Or die ppests? Surely they jvcrc 
not lacking in intelligence and were mindful of Aeir soulsA . ? * 

‘Woman!' Zammoii interrupted her: ‘The priests have already fled. I 
have been in the temple, and there was no one there/ 

She waved her hand contemptuously. 

‘I cxpectjfliey found out that the king was intending to vent his anger 
on them ag^n. Believe me, young men, these continual quarrels between 
Bera son olHenostuid the priests are amusing. Who knows whether it 
wasn't they who set fire to the wells in order to terrify the people and 
cause loss to the king?’ • 

‘Woman, act as you think best. We shall depart as soon as our host, 
your husbiiid returns, for it would be unseemly for us to go withomt 
thanking him for his hospitality. We have been sent even from Ur, from the 
other sftle of th^ great desert, to warn the priests of Sodom that the city 
is in danger. Do you think that has been done in jest, or to annoy the king?' 

She did neft know what to answer, but shg obstinately shook her head. 
She had decided not to yield, arfd to remain in Sodofn. Abandon so much, 
all their possessions? Not for anything! 

Lot nedumed t<5 the ferrace, aimoyed with the revellers and anxious of 
mind. 

‘Some rather alarming things are happening,’ said. ‘A htde while 
ago it seemed as though ^e earth sighed. The sacred horses have broken 
out of file temple and fled from the efty. . . . And look l»)w the pitch 
wells arc bumiligl’ 

They turned and gazed. In the increasing, extraordinary t^light, 
crimson columns of fire were starti|g 4ip among ^ the trees, cletrly 
illuminating afi their branchqi. 

T didn't thMk there were so many wells as that,’ he said doilbtfully. 
‘And were they so close to the city?’ 

‘Son of Haran,' the twins said, ‘take ycyir family and let us depart from 
this place/ 

‘If ten righteous men could be found iA the city not one b*® r would faU 
from anyone's head,’ Segub added. ‘But if there is not one, the^ty will 
pensh. So Ab-Raham, yoiy 3icle, declared. . . / 

‘Ab-Ram?’ Edith sniffed. ‘That shepherd of sheep? Of Ijruth, a 
renowned seer. . . . And what did the seer Ab-Ram say?’ ^ 

The question went without answer, for atathat moment the house 
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began to roct violently/ Mke a boat on the sea. The doors rattled, the 
stai^ creaked, the wal^ b^an to crack, and the rocking did ( ot cease. 
They wcfe all thrown to the floor. The fine utensils of glass and-valuable 
white clay rolled about, jangling and breaking. i 

‘Let us flee while there is yet time!* Segub criqd. 

I, Groping in the sudden darkness, clin^g fearfully to the swaying stairs, 
they went down. It seemed that the servants had already fled. The door 
was open to the street, but no one was outside, no one wasrjthinking to 
enter. Still keeping her wits about her, Edith went to her room, snatched 
up her jewel casket and, clutcSing it convulsively, followed her husband 
out. The earth began to tremble again. They saW the palace opposite lean 
over first backward then forward, like a drunken man; the columns of 
tJ*c portico slowly bent like legs doubled at the knees; for a moment the 
walls bulged hke the sides of a pitcher, then the entire building crumbled 
down, hurling rubble fight across the street. The roar ofJi,ts fall mfast have 
been terrible, but no one heard it in die ovcrwhelnjing tumult that 
suddenly filled the city. Houses were tumbling down evcly where. The 
streets were packed with people fleeing like a river swollen with rushing 
water. The dense cloud had descended still lower, and there was almost 
total darkness, t|fx>ugh the evening was still youn§. Hiiman facesJiad the 
hue^of ash. In the darkness the ‘p«iople were fighting, scrambling to be the 
first out of the city .^1 wo women with a child riding on a donkey ran 
into a crowd on foot. A mtri swept the women^and child off the ass with 
one blow ofchis fist and mounted the animal himself. He thr^hed it 
furiously ^Y^th his heels, but the animal could not go footer, for it was 
wedged in the crowd. The general flight was held up by a barrier of stone 
froin a fallen hou^e', they rusbed^^nto it headlong, cursed frightfully, and 
tv^d back, treading on one another. 

‘Wa^i Way!* came the well-known shout of the king^ litter-bearers, 
four pov^rfid Sudanese, who brought their staves down on people*s 
heads as they made a way fof themselves by brute force. They had 
dropped the litter, and rfow were concerned only for their own safety. 
Beratson ofi^enos crawled awkwardly from under the overturned box 
and, pu^g, sweating, ran towards the gate vnith the others, scouting in 
terror: ‘To me, men of Sodom! Rally rclund your king! 1 will reward 
you micgificcntly!’ But no oup took any notice of him. Women shrieked 
an£ wailedjn the darkness. Children were crying. Suddenly above all else 
rose the shout; ‘The slaves are plundering Ske houses!’ For a moment the 
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crowd swayed to and fro; some ’wanted to tufti back td defend tteir 
property, fcut the more prudent pressed on, to gdt a^y from the crumbljng 
walls. No one had any thought for others. In the struggle hair Vas tofn 
out, bones were broke», legs thrust out to trip up others. As the crowds 
increased they packed t(;^ether into a solid mass, and barred their own 
progress. In die gateway a living^ wedge of struggling, bawling, inter- i 
locked bodi^ effectively blocked all egress. 

‘Wef shallifnever get through here,* Segub shouted. ‘We must try 
another gate.’ 

But it was impossible to make headway against the current of onward- 
pressing people. The earth*shook again; they felt it pulsing underfoot Uke 
the pulse of a hard-driven runner. Their nostrils caught the scent of some 
animal. Thi. time it was not an ass, but a lion, pressing close against thenm 
It was followed by two leopards, which bounded and leaped over the 
people's ^eads. TJjie walls of the circus had fallen away, and the wild 
beasts kept for spectacles had estaped and were fleeing, taking no notice 
of the human*bcings, leaping over all obstaejes. The overhanging cloud 
drizzled % fine dust over everytlAig, spreading a pall*beneath which even 
those still alive seemed dead. 

‘I kno<v a secret* pass Jge tlirough the wall just behind Ipur house,* Lot, 
suddenly rcmemb®red. 

They extricated themselves from the crowd Jndl'urried back^through 
the house into the garden ^The wicket gate. A® one tnrough which Hibal 
had slipped long before to get help for lus master, had beei# unused for 
years; it was firJtJy fastened with nails. With the strength of c^pair Lpt 
and the twins tore away the wood. Outside the wall were dense tfailers 
of climbing thorns, barring the road. Tbiy ^ruggled dirough die thoifis, 
to emerge intone darkness the waste land outside me city wall. Bq): 
they had no dine for rest. The brothers seized the girls by the haitd. Lot 
took hold of his wife, and they ran. All rouncT them the 'wjirld was 
terrifying in its horror. The torches of the^wells were flaming and casting 
a lurid glare on the cloud overhanging the Jity. The sky had gone 
coppery, as had been predicted. Their ey^s, throats and nose^iij \verc fiilled 
with ash ai^ an indefinite, poisonous stench that drugged their conscious- 
ness. They staggered as they r • Suddenly Edith stopped short, as though 
rooted to the ground. 

‘My jewels!* she stammered, spitting out ash. ‘I have left ni^ jewels 4n 
Ae passage Arough the wall.’ • 
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i ‘Let them ^o! Think ‘hot of them, woman!' Lot replied, tugging at her 
l^d. But she angrily^ toi^ herself out of his grasp. 

^ ‘I shah rcT.um for my jewels. I shall overtake you.’ 

‘You’ll be lostf Come on!’ 

‘I shan’t. I’ll overtake you.’ 

He tried to detain her by force, hist she avoided his grip and turned 
Hack, rushing down the slope. For a brief moment they saw her robe 
showing white in the grey-brown has.:e. 

‘Let those perish who wish to,* Segub cried. ‘Wl» must flee! Quickly!’ 

They seized Lot by the hand and forced him to go with them, for he 
stood hesitating, all but ready to rush after h'rs wife. ‘Don’t go, father!’ 
the girls sobbed. ‘Let us flee,’ the twins repeated. ‘If she comes back, we’ll 
•wait for her on the hill.’ 

They ran their fastest, choking, all but famting. At last they came tte the 
first hill outside the city, and halted. There they stood §iDzen witn horror. 
For at that moment the cloud of steam which had coyered the Salt Lake 
all day was tom asunder, ^and from the depAs of the lake a column of 
smoke, fire, and water towered up. Witli a deafening^ roar it pierced 
through the cloud of ash, to grope into the sky, and spread out in the 
shape of an enormous mushroom, a fiery tree, wiin branches thafrextended 
over the city and ‘fell in a fier»/<arain on the houses, ani on the people stiU 
crowded at the ga^^; Terrified by that dread sight, Lot and the others 
turned and ran again, falhilg, crawling along, gainfully, gasping air into 
their bumiitg throats, though it cut their lungs like knives. Tte flaming 
cloud pijfsued them and reached out to their heads, dieilthair was matted 
with«<pitoh, the grass withered^and burned before their feet, the bushes 
writhed with the heat, the^.giji's robes smouldered. They put out the 
licking flames with their hands, they chcj'ed, they staggered to a stand- 
still, ^th their last strength they ran to keep ahead of Aelfire. Until they 
reached^ height on which, like a merciful breath of grace, the cool breath 
of an eastern wind struck th^m in their faces, and set a bound to the 
flames. 

They drrgged a few steps ferther, and fell as though dead. Here the 
earth not consumed with fire, no ash fell on them, no stuoke stifled 
them. They lay on the very bounds set hettveen the world of the living 
and th^'^^orld of the condeinned, at the edge of a fiery abyss firom which 
there was neither escape nor rescue. They could not understand by what 
miracle tffey had comesout of that abysS ahve. They gazed down at the 
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valley which' only a few hours before had htotfz green jferadise, shady, 
luxUriantJInow it was transformed into a roJrinj gulf, like the furnace 
flaming before the monstrous dwarf Beezebub, into which Ailflren were 
thrown. The fire spurlfog up from the earth intercrossed in the sky like 
plumes of flaming palms, and fell in fire again. Columns of fire burst 
again and aga^ from the depths df the lake, spouting up white-hot stones 
that hailed ^ over the valley. Beneath these fiery missiles they saw the 
hills bbundiiig like sheep, and the*forcsts laid in swathes like grain. The 
flames that burst through the earth were ajurid crimson, those from the 
lake were a dazzling white, those from the sulphur and soda deposits on 
the bank were green, violJt, and yellow. A rain of ash illumined with fire 
and billowing with smoke fell incessantly over everything, like an un- 
ending earuIu.^From time to time the curtain was tom aside, to rcvctl 
tho^alls of the city of Sodom still standing, still gleaming a deathly 
white, riiit at onip the fire and ash covered tliem, until the fiery clement 
filled all the valley to the brim, •like water filling a bowl. 
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The Sins of 'the World 


T O AB-RAHAM AND FALEH SON OF ELAS THE TIME SEEMED TO DRAG PAST 
interminably. Ab-Raham was anxious for the city which was 
threatened with destruction, and for his nephew dwellmg m that city; 
Faleh was troubled about his dearly loved sons. The day after the twins’ 
departure Ab-Raham went alone at night to the top cf a hill, and in the 
south-east saw a cnmson glare far over the sky. Its source was hidden, and 
that which Ab-Raham saw was only die reflection of a great conflagra- 
tion, His heart clenched with alarm, for it’ was obviously a very great fire. 
He stood long gazing and wondering whedier it^was really impossible to 
find ten righteifliis men in any city of human bemgs. for the LoFd would 
not bre^k His promis^. Wheifhe returned to the camp he said nothing to 
Faleh of what he had seen, for the old man was alreadv so anxious that he 
could not sleep. 

At last, cfirly in the morning of the fifth day they saw the two lads 
approaching. It was difficult to rccogiuse them: their fine curling hair 
and their brows and eyelashes Were tarred, their clothes were in ribbons, 
aifd their faces v'^dre a sericAis ^^xpression they had lacked before. The 
youthful, carefree air had vanished from ihe faces of thej* two who had 
been granted to see thq Lord’s Day of Judgement. But th^ were alive and 
well, though hungry a;id tired. Their old father wept with joy and fed 
them as though they were httlc children. As they ate they described what 
they had seen. But as they recalled those scenes they lost their appetite and 
ask^d their fether to remove the plate, for their throats choked at the very 
memoir/, and their eyes revealed their h^orror. All the men ef the tribe 
came and, seated in a ring round them, listened in dread. And they 
gloriffel^c God of Ab-Reham, when they heard fi:om the lads* own 
nfouths l^w he had foretold the destruction of the sinful city, whereas 
the Sodomite gods hadHvramed no one and had been burnt like logs in a 
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fire. Ab-Raham was delighted* to heat that the youngsten had conducted 
Lot and hH daughters as far as the gate of the ci^ of Zoar, which ^toodfcp 
a height beyond the reach of the flames, and so his kinsman was alive and 
safe. He wanted to kee'f Faleh and his sons in the camp until the lads had 
fully recovered; but as soon as they had rested a little they insisted that 
their father must make ready for t^e jo^jmey. ‘The priests be angered 

iPwe idle ow time/ they explained. 

Ab*:fkahajjl ccvuld not persuade them to stay, and they said farewell. 
Before their departure the twins held a whijpercd consultation with their 
father, and Faleh son of E^is turned and bowed low to his friend. 

‘My sons Segub and Zammoh say,* he said, ‘that they have had great 
success with the daughters of your nephew, Lot son of Haran. It seems 
they arc beautiful maidens, and different from the other daughters d? 
SodtSm. .j^hey would like to take them as their wives. They did not 
venture to speak k) Lot on the matter, for servants of the temple must 
first obtain tl^ priests* permission. ... No one sets a net for the bird 
without first agreeing withitlie lord of the forest. But I thought it right, 
Ab-Raham, to^sk what you think of their intentions.»For it would be a 
great joy to your servan^ if I could become related to yoi^ line.* 

Ab-BJham was sincerely delighted, and he replied: 

• ‘Lot himself muAHlecidc in regard to lift claug^te^. This only tan I say 
to you, Faleh, that he will find no better son^-in-lawto all the land; and 
as your Ijipys Segub ^d zfemmoh saved gliese maidens from death, they 
rightly belong to them. I surmise that Lot now possesses notfting, having 
lost all his possessions in the destruction of Sodom, so I wiS^giye Us 
daughters dowries as if they were my ov^.* 

They gladly drank wine to seal tliis ^reSminary agreement, and flic 
father and sonsj^eparted. No\#Ab-Raham expected from day to (Jay tS 
see his nephew, and was surprised that he delayed •Where had he halted? 
Why did he not come direct to his uncle? The one obstacle, Eflith, had 
gone. Ab-Raham half decided to go and*look Jor his kinsman himself, 
then he planned to send Eliezer. But die au{unm season had brought many 
anxieties, as usual, and much labour diat riJquired the presencc*®of both\hc 
lord and hk faithful servant. VSien die first rains, which that yelr were 
very heaVy, began to pour dv .vii, Afc-Raliam decided to go tc]|find Lot 
in the spring. Meanwhile, as the downpour iinprisoned everybodj^in the 
tents, he meditated persistendy <jn the destruction of Sodom. recalled 
every word Segub's sons had spoken, linked themf with the ominous glare 
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He himselt had seen in the night, and was amazed in spirit that the presence 

inch 2 ^ small handfiil, ot ten righteous men, could have averted those 
terrible events and saved many thousands of people &om death. 
Righteousness must be of very great value in the eyes of the Lord. 

.‘Lot son of Haran has arrived,’ Mosa announced one day*; but then she 
corrected herself: 

‘A man has come who says he is Lot son of Haran.’ . 

‘Where is he?’ Ab-Rahamiisked, rejoicing in spirit. 

‘He has reihained out there, waiting. . . .’ , 

She pointed to die hill opposite, the same hill on which he had once 
seen the Three Men of Light, and whence on the mght of the Lord’s 
Anger he had seen the glare of the burning cities of Sodom^and Gomorrah. 
Ab-Raham ran to meet his nephew. He hurried until the cloak sprcaii^out 
over his shoulders. Seeing him coming, the man, wht was seated on a 
stone, rose and walked a few steps towards him. But*^waf it Lot? Now 
Ab-Raham understood Mo.,a’s guarded -words. It was undoubtedly Lot, 
but he was changed almost beyond recognition, aged, and' bowed, hairy, 
with a look of Jorpor on his face. He was dresse^ in a soiled and ragged 
’robe, covered with a cloak of goat’s hair, not woven, but felted", such as 
are'wonc by the poc<;est,of sJi^herds. He fell to tht ground before lik 
uncle, and burst int<^ sobbing. Injvain]did Ab-Raham try to raise the poor 
wretch, to embrace him. lot refused to rise. • 

‘Where ar? your daughters?’ Ab-Raham asked impatiently. ‘Why have 
y8u Ijeeif ito long in coming? I have been waiting for you. Come to my 
tent, which is yout tent.’ 

lot shook his Lead. 

‘I will not come, uncle, and will not toufii you until I h^ e told you all.* 

‘You will do no suebthmg. First you will wash, dress in fresh garments, 
and eat yBur fill, then ycu can pour out your soul to me.’ 

He took his nephew by the dim; but Lot, with a resolution unusual for 
him, resisted. 

‘Iwill pd6r out my $(yjl to you here, and I will not stir firom this spot 
until I Rave done sq.’ 

‘Then j|>:t it be as you wish. I knov/ already what has come upon you,' 
Aj)-Ri3h said affectionately.'* ‘The sons of Faleh, Segub and Zammoh, 
have beeiyherc and told me everything.’, 

And, knowing how^ dearly Lot loved his daughters, thinking his 
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nephew was troubled to know how9he coulJ give them in marriage* 
without a £)wry, he added with a smile: 

‘They have had great success with your daughters, and they will be 
coming to you before Tong to ask for Aem as their wives. I shall bestow 
dowries upon them ’ 

He was astomshed, for at these words Lot burst into such weeping as 
thbugh his heart were broken. And he fell again to the rainsoaked ground 
and beat his -icad against it, writhing all his body. Ab-Raham did not 
know what to do, he thought his nephew mTist have gone mad under his 
misfortunes. Nor would thyit have been surprising.. He sat down on the 
stone Lot had occupied, and waited until the weeper had wept all his tears 
away, for there was nothing else he could do. 

At last Lot Calmed down, raised his head, rubbed his eyes with his dirty 
handT and^sat down on the ground. 

‘Come with meH:o the camp/ ^Ab-Raham said sympathetically. 

‘I will not 50. •Deign, uncle Ab-Raham, first to hear all that has 
happened^ to me since the sens of‘Falch departed from me.* 

He covered hk shivering knees with his cloak and, raising his ill-looking, 
tear-stained face to Jiis u’jcle, told his story: 

‘WhenVe escaped, Segub and Zammoh asked me whither I wished to 
g». I said I would g6 to tlic city of Zoar,*whicU is situated on a»hcight. 
There I had a friend. They conducted us rigjit to tlii gate, and, saying 
farewell, they departefl. In^e city everylydy was standing on the walls 
and the roofs, gazing at the fire with a terrible fear. I went tc? my friend, 
one Saddai son ot Isur; but when he saw us he cried out in al5trm,^JftiqJdn| 
he saw spirits. For we were like pcoplS returning from Sheol, half- 
conscious, tormented, our hair smothered^wifli pitch; my girls* thin robes 
were tom, and ^ey were almoft naked to the eye. “Take us in, Saddai,**^ 
I said. “Great is our misfortune, for we have fled fx)in Sodom.** And he 
said: “In no wise may you remain here, for even ifi agreed, otheft would 
kill you as soon as they knew of your presence. /Y^ou have brought the 
anger of the gods down on your heads, and, you want to do the ame vrith 
us.*’ “Give us, I pray you, at least cloaks to cov«r us, for we are naked: 
and milk oi^water, for our tlyo 'ts are burnt with ash and the smdke has 
scorched cJur eyes.** Saddai, a good man, brought us out tlircc ch^s, like 
this one, and a mug of milk and a loaf of bfcad each, insisting tSSt we 
depart at once. He told us of a eyre not far from the city, and c-^unsellea 
us to take shelter there. I dragged myself to the cAe with my daughters. 
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tilith was completely ex&austed, I had to carry her; Thamar staggered and 
rr^bled a^ though drunk. was night* but it was as clear as da^ because of 
the £re which continually flew dowif from heaven and started up from 
the earth. And* looking down from the mountain* I could not distinguish 
where Sodom had been, where Gomorrah* and where Admah; it was like 
looking for a particular grain of meal m a boiling cauldron. 

* We found the cave Saddai had spoken of. It was dry, and in one comer 
was a heap of last-year’s litter. I knew that neither lion nor li opard would 
come out hunting that nigte, and it would not be necessary to bar the 
entrance. We dug into the litter and wrapped, ourselves in the cloaks* but 
not one of us slept. The girls cried and trembled and huddled against me. 
From the cave we could see the fire of the anger of die gods still raging in 
^e valley, and the smell of sulphur and burning reached us even there. 
We felt as though of all the world only we three were left, sqJitary and 
accursed, and possessing nothing but the cloaks of gcLt-hair Saddai had 
given us. Our feet were bleeding and blistered, though v^e had not been 
conscious of it when fleeing. 

‘We remained in the cave all night, and all the next day and night* not 
sleeping* only ^^azing down into the valley, wh(ere the fire seemed to be 
dying away. Li the afternoon of the third day the cloud of ash and smoke 
threw aside a little, apd Irsaw With a great terror that the lake had left its 
banks and had sprdltd overtoil the valley from hills to hills. Where there 
had been fixe, now there was^water. And all that had remaircd of the 
cities, and die trees, and everything that had grown and multiplied in the 
Galley, cc^vered. But the city of Zoar was left, surrounded by water, 
stan^g as though on a little rocky islet emerging from the lake, which 
now was smooth and still, but wice as large as before. And the smell of 
^ulplvu: and bummg continued, filling thl throat with uf j^earable fumes. 
The girls could not so^ their wounded feet to the ground, so I told them 
to wait Ijuiedy for mo^ and I went down to the shore of the new lake, 
where formerly there had beeA a high-road into the valley, and found the 
which we had fled. Everywhere the earth was burnt, not a blade 
left at all, ^only cold ashes and thick layers of salt. I think 
ccnturf^ will pass^ before anything grow there again. ... 1 as afiraid to 
go aiw ^irther, and was about to .um back; but then I saw ner in the 
^staii^. . . .’ 

‘Who^. did you see?’ 

'My wife, Edith. . . .^At least, I thought it must be she* for it was of a 
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shape, that somehow seemed like a \;^oman catight in flight at the verf 
edge of tliti water. I went closer, but it was a ftoni thickly covered vj^th 
salt. No one could ever tell what was hidden beneath that d^ostt of saft: 
a woman, or a stump. V^only know that there had never been a pillar like 
it in that spot before. I often walked along that road, so I know. It could 
have been Edith, for she would hilVe come tliat way after us. . . .* 

''^He stopped, and his eyes started out of his head with an expression of 
unfading ho^^tor. 

‘I went back again to Zoar, and asked Sad^ai to have mercy on us and 
allow us to enter die city. But he would not hear of it. “We had a good 
city,” he said, “and people came to us to buy and sell all kinds of goods; 
but now it is as though wc were sitting on a tongue of land (and dicy 
already call u'^e^lace Lisan, a tongue) with water all round us, and w^ 
shaK^robably die of hunger, for whom shall we trade with? I have helped 
you all I could, Wnat more do you want?” But as he was a good man he 
brought me out wii'dier pitcher of wuie and five barley cakes. “Don’t 
come to me again.” he said, “Nobody here will welcome you.” 

‘I returned t 9 die girls, who were going out of theif minds widi fear, 
for some ^limal appeared to be roaming about outside die cave. I took 
out the teirley cakes, ainl^we ate and drank and drank till’vVe were drunk, . 
fgr wc were vcry\xDld and hungry. Oui.^ bones wcfc warmed yith the 
wine, and we lay down on die litter. Thaniar lay bes’dc me on the right, 
Lilith on the left. They ki^^ed my feet and hantls, laid their heads on my 
breast and wept in dieir affliction: “What shall we do, father? Oh, wliat 
shall we do. You* locked us away in die house so that no mai| shtydd know 
us, and now no man is left on die earth wlio wohld wish to take us^o his 
bed. For the curse of the gods is upon us, ^<3 so we are driven away fre^n 
the city of Zo-'j, and wc sha’4 be driven away from every other cityp 
What are we to do now? We shall wither like b.yrcii stalks.” AnS. they 
wept bitterly, until dicy moved my soul. I comfj'^rtcd diem and caressed 
them. . . . Wc were very unliaopy, uncle Ab-Raliaiii. Wc had lost every- 
thing; we were luider a curse, and w^c had die memory of that great 
fire. . . . Every night wdien I slept I drcumcd of fire. . . . / .d whfti I 
awakened i^di a cry I again nw tire as though it were real. . So I 
comforteti my daughters a^^ . Uncle Ab-Raliam, I was driii^. . . 

‘And what then?* Ab-Raham asked, not understanding. ‘Wny^didn't 
you come, you and your daughters, straight to me, instead^f askiif{g 
mercy of strangers?’ 
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‘Wc did^not have the strength for such a journey, and tlie girls, were 

asljpied because they*^erj naked beneath the shepherds’ cloaku And 

later . . /whm we discovered . . / 

Seeing that Ab-Raham still did not understaLd, he was silent for a 
moment, then burst out in despair: 

^ ‘They are with child ’ 

‘Woe!’ Ab-Raham cried. He rose from the stone and l^fgan to pace 
backward and forward, faster and faster. The confession app^red to have 
brought ease to Lot, for he rested his head on his kndes and sat motionless. 

‘Woe!’ Ab-Raham repeated. A violent anger was boiling within him, 
and he struggled to restrain himself from seizing his nephew in his hands, 
and strangle him on the spot. He looked with fury and abhorrence at this 
weak-willed creature, tliis coward, tliis fool, who all bjs life had been 
under the sway of women, and in the end had himself most hoih.ibly 
defamed his own daughters, whom he loved, whom herjiad watened over 
for so long. 

‘What am I to do with y^u?’ he shouted at Lot, halting his steps. 

‘Judge me, uncle, according to the law,^’ Lot rephed quiedy, not raising 
his head. Judge me, but spare the girls, for they arc in no wise to blame 
. for what has hippened.’ 

"Without answering, Ab-Ratam again began to st»'ifde to and fro, stijl 
wrestling with his ^ger. He was filled with loadiing. The Sodomite! He 
had himself become like tne nest in which Jie had chosen ^o reside. 
Accursed city, and accursed. ... He stopped liimself just in time. In his 
arger he^d ^1 but cursed his own blood. 

‘Depart from my sight, or I shall kill or curse you,’ he shouted. 

•^Do even so, uncle. I am^d^erving of death, and I have long been 
^cursed. My grandfadier Terah died widput blessing nw^. . . .* 

The guilty man’s liuipility appeased Ab-Raham’s fury a little. 

‘Why have you come here to tell me of your monstrous deed?’ 

‘To whom else should I go? ,Your God knows I came that you might 
justly punish me. You are my goel, you saved me from enslavement. . . . 
To ^ou bekngs the right of jut^gement upon me.’ 

Ab-I\,aham once again turned to pacing ,to and fro. The shagie Lot had 
brought upon the race was a misfor^ic to which he could not reconcile 
himselC He felt a growing desire to cry: “Say that you lie! That you did 
ndt do this thing!” Then again he felt that he must kill the transgressor, 
so that all^trace of him should perish from^the earth But as he walked, 
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suddenly he was struck by the thought that if Lotliad not g!)ne to dwell* 
in Sodom Ais thing would not have happenedj* , 

If Lot had remained in the tribe, he would still be living asftnTiprighf 
man. Who was most to Wame for his departure? Who said: ‘We will part’? 
Ab-R.aham himself. Lot’s uncle. Lot’s goel. He knew, or he should 
have known, that in sending his nofhew away lie was handing him into 
the toils of a chshonourable, lusting woman; he knew that, but he hacf 
done it fli ord^:r to^ gain himself a litfle peace. 

To the astonishmenAf Lot, who was still siijing motionless, Ab-Raham 
suddenly halted and cried out in a loud voice: ‘Lord, pardon my offence!’ 

Then he began to walk uj) and down again. They were both silent. At 
last Ab-Raham asked in a rather quieter tone: 

‘What did you^o after that? Wliere did you go with your concubines?’* 
‘I Ji?^nt back witli my poor children to the shore of die lake wliich had 
once bcei^ the Val%y of Forests. And let God do ill unto me and let it 
come upon me, if J lie when I Say that we all three wept bitterly and 
' regretted that tfie sons rff Falf h hj^d saved us fr^m the fire.* 

‘A sccohd timj, son of Haran, ^ou have called on lAy^God. . . . 

‘I know that tliat day was the day of His anger, not diat of the gods 
who were? consumed witA fire in their temples. ... I fear ^our God. . . .’ 
‘.What did you d<5^icn? Say on.’ 

‘We were again very hungry. I noticed that my daughters had gold 
car-rings in dicir cars. 4 took out die ear-riiigs*afid went off to sell diem. 

I w'as afraid to go to the city of Zoar, so I wandered on to theinext city, a 
very small one, here I had never been before. There die^toc^ me foi 
a beggar. I sold die car-rings very cheaph/^ dioutrh they were bcauflful; 
for everybody who looked at diem thought >had stolen jhem. And 1 did 
not dare to say whence I had t^me, lest 1 should be driven away again. 

I was given half a silver iniiiar for them, and I bought flour, oil, anef figs, 
and rented a hut, where wc arc now dwcllmg. T^erc I left the girls and 
came to you. , . . And now, uncle, you kn^w all and can judge me. . . .’ 

He rested his face again on his knees, ui an attifude of utter weariness. 
And there was silence between them oncc*iuore.^ 

‘Blessed h$ die Lord,’ said Ab-^ali.im, ‘v\Iio caused me to sliow^ercy 
to the drover Hiel, who slep ^ die bosom of his daughter Azi^ah. If I 
had shed his blood, as the law' d(’( rcca, I wouid liavc to shed yoinAiood, 
son of Haran; for it must not be s.iid in the tribe diat the chief apphed onl 
measure to his servant and anotficr to his kinsnmn. , . . Of a t?uth, the 
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^ kijtig ot uru-oaiem, a pdest and a man ot great wisdom, said wisely that 
tjie merciful shall hims(Sf find mercy. So I shall do to yo^ as I did to 
Hiel. . ? . Met him go free; I let you, too, go free. Go whither you wish. 
I did not forbid the women to give Azubah Sour and oil; I will give 
support to you also. Wait on the hill until Eliezer brings you an ass, food, 
robes for die three of you, and a littl6 gold, that you may have something 
on which to live ’ 

‘Dare I kiss your feet, uncle?* Lotlasked. 

There was such a note of submission and gratitude in his voice that the 
tears sprang to Ab-Raham*s eyes. He was filled with deep compassion for 
the transgressor, who had confessed himself of his transgression with such 
affliction and contrition. He had difficulty in restraining his desire to 
'' embrace his nephew and press him to his breast. But hr knew he had no 
right to do that. He was empowered to pardon the transgressor in Iftvown 
heart, but he was not empowered to wipe out the sinr^he transgressor had 
committed. The sin continued; it lay as heavy as a st*'ne, inexorable, and 
its effects would pass dowp from generation, to generation. Nothing could 
remove it, nothing' could allow it to bd forgotten. 

Doing violence to his own feelings, he answered: 

‘Dare not tfluch my feet, blood of mine . , .1 

‘It i^ as you say.^. . . I daife*not * Lot quietly* ‘Admitted, and m?de 

ready to depart. 

‘Alas, son of Haran, ^dur sin hes betwee^^. us, *and who tliere that 
could wipe tit out?’ 

‘Thete is ro one who could wipe it out,’ Lot again* admitted, like an 
ech8. He bowed down to die ground before his uncle and departed slowly, 
bent like a man weighed dchvn by an excessive burden. Ab-Raham gazed 
after him. His heart all but bled with pitj^ In his yeamii^", he cried out in 
spirit: 

‘Lord! Send that Op.c who shall take away the sins of the world!* 
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T he rain had been drumming all day on the goatskin tents: it 
stopped as the wind died away, in the early evening, but the cold of 
the winter seasor^ continued to penetrate inside. The feeble flame of an' 
oil-lapi'Sp flickered m the draught, all but died out, then rose erect again 
and swayeli as thoJgh dodging a blow. Late in the night Sarah sat up 
anxiously on her couch and caught at the hand of her old fostermother, 
•who was sleepirff, beside^her 

‘What do yon^want, my dove?’ Noa muttered, only Jialf awake. 

‘Arise, Npa! Arise, for sometliing stirred in my womb.’ 

‘Are yoft feeling ilf?’ N<la brought the lamp closer, shielding the flame. 
SliQ saw Sarah’s chaifgcd face and dilated e^^, and w^ really alarijied. 

‘Are you feeling ill?’ she repeated. ‘I’ll blow up the and heat some 
wine. . . 

‘I’m not feeling ill,' Sarah whispered tevcrislily. ‘Something is stirring 
in my belly. . . . ’?ell me, Noa, what docs a woman feel who^j shi»is with* 
child?’ 

Now the old fostermother felt quite sur(? that Sarah* was deliriourf 
‘Have mercy, ye jod§, and Thotf God of Ao-Raliam !’ How could it have 
happened? The neat often affects the brain in the sginmer season; but in 
tlie winter? It must be magic. 

‘Go to sleep, Sarah,’ she said as diough talking to a clnld. ’Go to sleep; 
I’ll tell you in the morning.’ 

‘I shall not sleep; go and fetch Jokshali.’ 

‘What do n^ou want to see Jokihah for? 

‘For her^o find out, for he ^ tell r|c what is happening to m^' 

‘I shall not send for Jokshah,’ Noa replied fiwnly, even angrily. "jfFery- 
body would laugh at you. Why, your womanly parts have long since? 
witlieredwithhi you. Sleep!’ * 
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• . ‘Then We will go as Soon as di^wn comes/ 

‘Good, good! W**’!! §o where you like, but now sleep/ ' 

Noa tufticd away and went off to sleep, or, at least, pretended to. Sarah 
lay on her back, watcliful and sober. She waitecF&nxiously to see whether 
that strange, mysterious quivering, a movement she had never known 
.before, would be repeated. Perhaps it really was only, imagination, a 
drowsy delusion. She waited a long time. The flame flickoced; witliin her 
and around her all was still. So it was imagination aft^r alU But the blow 
she was awaiting was repealed more strongly, more definitely than before, 
and after a moment it came again, and yet^ again. . . . Was it perhaps a 
demon? She could easily have taken one down when drinking water, or 
could have swallowed him in a gust of wind. But perhaps . . .? She could 
' not wait till the morning. As soon as the cloudy, wintry dawn began to 
ghmmer she rose, dressing herself so swiftly that Noa could nej^ keep pace 
with her. But in any case Noa preferred that they sKouId go to Jokshah 
early, while all the camp was still asleep. No one would see them, and 
tliere would be less laughter at their mistress’s sudden mania. She looked* 
at Sarah anxiousjy* at her face turning fed and pale in turn. It was magic, 
obviously it was magic. - 

The stout ^lidwife was still asleep. At Noa’s^call she looked’ out of her 
tent, dishevelled ^stoifi^ied. Without waiting Sarah went inside. 
Jokshah’s husban^, the shepherd Abiram, angry and embarrassed, sjipped 
out of his wife’s couch Ihd \^ent to the othetr, male half of the tent. Noa 
hunched fcr head between her shoulders. She was terribly ashamed of 
•'Sarah*si»eharnour. But Sarah took no heed of anythin^'now. She slipped 
offlier r jbe swiftly, saying: ** 

‘Tell me, yov who brin^ oyt the fruit from the womb, what is stirring 
within me?’ 

Jokshah looked atrNoa. Noa turned her head away. Standing there 
naked, idie old womay that was Sarah insisted: 

‘At once! Hurry! I want know.’ 

Jokshah began to examine the barren woman. She worked carefully, 
sUfe worked for a long, time, ^he did not trust her own knowledge. She 
begaif again from the beginning. At la^ , unable to concealfher astonish- 
ment, sj^ e said: - ^ 

‘'Wu have a cliild in ycAir womb, Sarah. You will give birth to it in 
Your myths’ time.’ ^ 

‘You re telling the Audi? You’re surp?* 
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‘By tlie goS of your husband Ab-^Laham, I*liave told tke'truth. Yoh 
arc with ciMd, Sarah.’ 

Noa and Sarah returned to their own tent. Sarah was changed. Her 
walk was youthful, Hbr shoulders were thrown back, her eyes were 
sparkling. Noa walked as though stunned, not daring to speak. Ab-Raham 
was waiting fior them, amazed thit they had gone out so early. Ketura 
had already Ugbted the fire and was heating milk, for the morning was 
chilly/ 

Unconcerned whef should see, Sarah tell ,^t her husband’s feet. 

‘My lord!’ she began to sob. ‘I am with child, in, the fifth month.’ 

In her stupefaction Ketura dropped the pot of milk on the ground. 
Osa (Sur’s younger brother, who had taken his place as Ab-Raham’s 
jgcrsonal servSnt) thrust his fist into his mouth and ran out of the tenV, 
afraSl of bursting into laughter. Eliezer hung his head with shame. A 
woman who codid easily have been a great-grandmother, vaunting an 
imagined pre^naitcy, seemed to him somewhat unseemly. 

Only Ab-Raharx bAraygd no,surpnse. He Raised his wife and fervently 
pressed her to Jiis breast- Tears^oUed down his beafd^ 

‘Did not the Lord say you would give birth to a son? And you laughed, 
womanf you judged th^ I was drunk. . . .’ 

. ‘Great, very greV, is tliy God, Ab-RakAn. . 

liagar^could not hclieve her cars. At first* she lAlghed at Jokshah’s 
credulity; then she told everybody that Sarah was carrying aftlemon, who 
would emerge fhrough her nostrds; and at last, when thi^i^gnancy t>f 
this barren woman was obvious to all ey«ft, she ’^^'as silent, supjvessing her 
envy and anger within her. She regarded the unexpected news a# a 
personal injunj If Sarah should giN^^e birtn to a son, that child would grow 
more dear to Ab-Raham than the son of liis ^oncubine. Hagar fully 
realised that Ab-Raliam and Ishmael were not o:j^ terms of closc»intimacy. 
Truly, hitherto she had done nothing to have it otherwise, for she felt no 
threat to her own position. So long as Ishmael was Ab-Raliam*s only heir 
nothing could deprive her son of liis estate. No^ she tried t# ccmpdl the 
lad to shoi/ affection for his fither. i3ut it was useless, for the Ud could 
not end Are being compelled to \ny|hing, and he did only as ^le wished. 
Hagar’s former hatred for Sarah was revived in all its old vioRarfte. She 
cursed her in spirit, she wished that in her pregnancy she would fall oA a 
stony road, would be friehtenecl bv a bull, or bitten by a snake. She was 
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rfcduced to ‘frenzy as she' saw the protound respect with which the.wite 
of {he chief was surrojimdld. No one had troubled themselv(£ like that 
over Ha^ar’t condition before the birth of IshmaeL Truly, Ab-Raham 
had been infatuated with her and had been deeply%oncemed for her; but 
no one else Hkcd the Egyptian woman. Yet now, as Sarah went past the 
men stopped to look benevolently at hd changed figure, the, women came 
out from their tents and called: ‘Blessed art thou amqng women, 
Sarah! Blessed be tlie fruit of thy Vombl* Sarah no^de^ in suiswer, 
blushing, confused, inexpresj^bly happy. As Hagar^watched she ground 
her teeth. 

To plague her rival, she hypocritically expressed pity for her, prophesy- 
ing that she would not survive the travail. She reminded everybody how 
rfiuch a young woman suffers when bearing her first cliiVl,* even though 
her bones are pliant and her body resilient and supple. So what wodld a 
grey-haired old woman feel like? She contrived to passlhis anxiety on to 
Sarah, but only for a brief moment, for !\b-Raliam pv.t an end to it by 
laughing indulgently. * * 

‘Fear not, woman|’ he assured her. ‘The Lord who hj^ open'ed your 
barren womb will be able to bring die child into the world.^ 

. ‘Right and jillst are your words, my lord,' s/ah admitted, rdgaining 
her tranquiUity. 

‘They will never'rear it,* Ha^ar declared witik relief, when shf saw the 
small-and thit^ newly bom infant. Despite her expectations Sarah's labour 
had been ^vifi/ind easy, in all probability because the chSd was so small. 
Hagaj exuked, recalling liU hei* listeners were bored how beautiful, fat, 
ani heavy Ishmafl had been Cropi the very beginning. Now that was a 
son! Sarah paid no heed to her, mr she wasf.,bsorbed m he|happiness; but 
Resa and Noa grew impatient and drove the Egyptian woman out of the 
tent. Secretly they wcrc^urpriscd that Hagar had been allowed to see the 
child. ‘She doesn't wish the mi^e any good, oh no!' Noa muttered with 
dislike in her tone. But* they knew Ab-Raham himself had given die 
boniwomaif. permission.^ He ha^ no illusions as to Hagar’s feelings, but 
he wishfd to show that no evil could hajtpcn to diis miraculously bom 
infant. 

The •rf/ild was called Isaac, ‘Briiiger of Joy', and also the ‘Laugh', 
because his mother had laughed at the promise of his birth. On the eighth 
day, rega/dlcss of his wife’s tears and fej-ts, Ab-Raham circumcised the 
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infant. He liandlcd the little bgdy as' though it *v^ere sacred, the obviou! 
gift *of Go4 

Though small and ftuble, Isaac did not ail. He had a milk-white com- 
plexion, blue eyes, and flaxen hair, but he combined both his father’s and 
his mother’s features, and it was asthough their swarthy beauty had been 
transmuted ii^to golden light witliin him.^ Passive and a little pathetic, he 
was* wdl suited to be the object of fiie love and adoration of his parents, 
Noa, Eliezer, Ketura,^and all the tribe. Wh(^ji Noa carried him, with as 
much reverence as if she were nursing a httle divinity wrapped in a 
coloured swaddling band, looked about him with mild, rather astonished 
eyes. He early began to smile, and Sarah greeted his first innocent smile 
with tears of Ifegpiness. When she took her breast filled with young mill? 
mto ker furrowed hand she wept again. ‘Who would ever have believed 
that I wcftld feed yiy own son?’ she confided to Noa. ‘Who would have 
told Ab-Raham that Sarah wofild feed his son with her own breasts?’ 
Every rite contiected ’sHth the child - bathing it, swaddling it, putting it 
to sleep -« became a joyous, sacreri ceremony. How eifi|Dty and sad life had 
been before he came ! Sarah measured her present happiness by all her long 
years of misery. Sh(?kne|^ Whom she had to thank for he? happiness, and 
she overflowed wi A quiet adoration. OfieA, as she j^ocked the <^ld she 
thought that no matter what Ab-Raham felt towards his God, he did not 
love^Him as she did. Ab-B^ham, die man, talked widens Lord, received 
commanJs from Him. Sarah did not expect and did not dcijrc the Lord 
to speak directl)»to her. She would have died of fright. She ogjy adore4 
and loved Him in all humility. What cai#any lAan know mSfae feeling 
of the mother to whom God had given a ckild? Of her, gratitude to tkc 
Incomprehensible who had lo^iJccd dowi? on the lowliness of His handu 
maiden, and hfd filled two old people’s empty^ tent with the joy of 
spring? 

The mother and nurse shivered witn an:|^ety over tiieir treasure, reared 
lest it should catch cold, lest it should be in a draught, lest a spider should 
bite it, lest the sun should scorch it, lest th^* waning moon should hin? on 
it, lest an owl should see it. Atf-Raliam laugheef at their fears. ‘Ptfot one 
hair will fall from his head, ^ he ns^uted them. ‘The haitd of tile Lord is 
over him.* 

Despite Sarali’s protests he readily called Ishmael to come and see tlfc 
cliild. He wanted the two boys to be friends in tke future, and'^o live as 
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brothers. The trusting ^Isaac welcohied the black-haired youth with a 
latjgh; Ishmael took hipa forcedly ^d awkwardly in his arms;/' arah Cried 
oht in hir fiar that he would drop the child. Noa grumbled. The young 
wolf looked about him imcertainly, put down the\)recious burden as soon 
as he could, and slipped out of the tent. For the moment Ab-Raham’s 
^deavours were not crowned with st cccss. 

From these days of happiness, from^e rush cradle hung on strings from 
the tent crosspole, Ab-Rahj|pi was summoned by messenger from the 
king of Gerar. ‘With sorrow my soul has heard,’ Abimelech announced, 
‘that you have yielded to another the well wliich I gave you. I am told 
that Jeser the Hivite has caused you much trouble. Why did you not 
feport it to me? Why did you yield to the Hivite? He is longer living 
in this district. Come, for I desire to give you again the well into our 
possession/ 

‘How beautiful are the feet of those vfeo bring goog^ tidmgs ot peace, 
Ab-Raham repUed through the messenger, and pdndcrcd Ivliat he should 
do. He had no intefition now of leavmj, the oak grove^of Mamrc, die 
blessed spot in wAich he had received the best things in his hfe. Yet he 
decided that hi must journey to the king, so dfat in^the future^ his sons 
should pot be forbidden thetn right to die well which their forefather 
had diag. 

Abimelech recced At-Raham with greaj, respect, for rumours' had 
already reacjr'ed him that it wals the god of the Hebrew who fiad rained 
fire fromjtie^jen on the cities in the Valley of Siddim, m^hich was now a 
lake.^All world had heard the report of this calamity, and it was this 
news that had decided him to send the messenger. For, to tell the truth, 
Jie had known for many year! that the ^iebrews had Igft their former 
pasturage, and had goije to dwell below Hebron. 

‘Your god is with you in all you do,* he declared to Ab-Raham. ‘I will 
give you as an everlastmg heritage the pasture by the well, where Jeser 
the Hivite grazed his flocks. But first make widi me a covenant, swearing 
by your gal that you will not*^leal falsely with me, nor with my son, nor 
with n>y sons son, and tiiat you will do i|p harm to the land ^yhercin you 
have sojejamed.* 

AbWfim said: ‘I will swaar*. He’ sent Osa back to the camp, to bring 
several heifers, sheep, lambs, and goats. As on that memorable day when 
he had iSade the Covei^nt wath the Lold, his God, so now Ab-Raham 
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divddpd three beasts into halves, ahc^killed twbljirds, and laid them alTon 
either sMe of a narrow track, towards eacht)th«r. First Abimelech^thcn 
Ab-Raham passed between the carcasses, to signify that thc^ would never 
have disputes with eSbh othci*, but would remain as one blood, one body, 
and one man. When the covenant was concluded, Abimelech looked at 
the httle flqpk of beautiful shee^, all in lamb, which Osa was guarding 
spme way pfF, and asked Ab-Raham what he had set them there for. 

‘Those §eveij ewe lambs,’ said Ab-Raham, ‘you shall take from my 
hand, that they m?y be a witness unto rae that my forefather dug this 
well. For from you I received the pasturage, but tlie well which was their 
price, is mine.* 

‘You yourself departed from it,* the king observed, a little put out, ‘nor 
did you rofhalain to me about the Hivite.* 

^o^s the forest ass bray when he has food? I went whither I was 
welcomed wit^joy. I could not complain about the Hivite, for our 
dispute was decided by casting lots. I yielded my right to the well to no 
one. Shake not tlic uest v/ thepagle, though he flies far for his food.’ 

Th^ king jvas dissatisfied, for Ab-Raham*s remiiyler of what was the 
true siti|ation had diminished the value of his gift, ana with it the gratitude 
of thef recipient. 

• ‘Who fears tHb frost will be trouble€ Vit^ Sx .t^w,* he obseiwed. ‘I say 
t^ you again that you should not have yielded to tb^^ Hivite. As from this 
day yo^ are my brother. I accept tho^e se^en ewt^lambs from you in 
token ^at the well was yours.* 

Osa drove fip the lambs, and both men raised their rrjitjiand as Aey 
swore the oath. And from that time th(*well was known S^fcersheba, or 
the Well of the Covenant. 

As he retunied from Bcersheba Ab-Rahan^ smiled in his beard. He 
now possessed not only the w^ll, to which Ijjs right had btfen hitherto 
more a claim than a fact of possession, bwt a spa^ous expanse of pasturage, 
which he could pass doVn to his sons and his sons* sons from generation 
to generation. Until recently a nom^ she^erd, never •d^^ roifi of a 
settled life, but, on tlie contrary, valuing above all the freedom with 
which^ie could graze his -ler^ tcj^y here, tomorrow elsev.liere, he felt 
that he had grown attached to the land in tvhicli the Lord had ^Wbwn him 
so much favour. He desired to be bound with it in indissoluble bdhds. 
And now one knot was tied: well, a living fpring, assuring that whicli 
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IS die basis of life. Surely that was sufficient.. But it was not, for at times 
shepherds abandon evenra Wfcll, and sometimes water slips away^dirough 
a cltft in the i^ck, leaving only a dry well-frame. Then what can a man 
have of permanence,* unchanging, which his grandsons and great 
grandsons will never forget, but will return always to the land of their 
forefather? A grave, the place in wliich fi man in the fullness, of his days 
shall lay his bones - that is such a possession and final heritage., So long as 
he lives, every man willy-nilly remains ^ wanderer. Even ^f hif own will 
does not drive him, yet he is driven by accident, by Var, by events, by 
anxieties for his possessions. Only when he dies does he become per- 
manently settled, attached to a spot which he will never again abandon. 

Ab-Raham began to ponder over his future burying-placc. In a field 
noIJ’far from the oak grove of Mamre, Ephron the Hittue, /^dii of Zohar, 
possessed a cave unusually dry and deep, and very suitable as a buryirf^- 
place for many generations. The cave was known as #4achpelah. He 
decided that at the first opportunity he would ask die Hittite to sell him 
the cave and the field about i| He would pay sy? mifeh as E^nron son of 
Zohar asked. In this^ Idnd which the Lord had promised tQ his sefed, he 
would be satisfied with the possession of two things: a well, and a burying- 
place. 

He rodeos ass impayently batilr to the camp, for he Itpfiged to be home . 
again, Sarah ran out to meet him. 

‘My lord, Isaac hs/iut his^fTrst tooth,' she whispered to him, as thougk 
entrusting himrwith a great secret. 



Hagar in the Wilderness 


I SAAC WAS FOUR YEARS ^LD, ISHMAEL HITEEN. THEY REMAINED AS DIFFERENT 
from each other as fire and water. Ishmael was black and lusty, Isaac was 
small, and^^r. In dexterity and courage Ishmael surpassed all tlie crtier 
■^.sis in tliC camp. Isaac was timorous. He was of those bashful natures who 
woul4 rather ^vc in solitude tlian amid tumult. Taciturn, he unfolded 
only in the qijictness of th# tent, among his parents, whom he loved 
deeply, ancf with Ef^ezer^ Noa, and Ketur^ Only in these surroundings 
did 1ft grow talkative, and chaiming. Sarah, wllo^worshipped her son, 
sometimes regretted that he was not more manly, and equal to Ishmael; 
but Ab-Raham%il<”n|pd these regrets in his own fashion. The Lord who 
had given him 4ad fashioned him acqiotding to ^is own w^, he said. 
He himself did not complain tliat his belovea son would never surpass his 
Ifalf-brothcr in shooting from a bow or fiimsing \e sling. For, tliough 
Isaac was bashful and delicate, none tiie less he was Ab-J^^aham’s son in 
every inch of him. As often as tlie father looked at the jjiild’s serious, 
wide-open eyes, he tliought he saw « field* prepared fSl^owuig, into 
which he would scatter the seed of Ids o^i expcriSnfc. Thus the dteams 
of a Ufetime, of a son who wf uld be his^riend, a son who would be his qpT^ 
fidant, wcrAulfillcd. He would put his arm r<jund his son, ancf ask him: 
‘Do you know, Isaac, who created the hcaven^the earth, die sun, the stars, 
and you, and me?* The child would rai^e to him eyes as clear as a stream, ^ 
as blue as the sky. ‘No, fadicr, I don’t. Tell n?e all about it.* And, gently 
rocking Isaac in his arms, he would whfsper to him, tellinj^hi i alft)ut the 
Lord. Returning from a ridetto see to tne flocts and herds, he -vyould pr^s^ 
the snaall, warm body to Ins breast, carefully shielding his s(%i against the 
chill of the night, and would icply considerately and simply tttdozcns of 
unexpected questions. Little by little the questions would grow ftwer, 
would come to an end, andts^ac was silent. boy’s hca(^ would lean 
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helplessly againJt his fathA « breast, ailcf he would sleep, hk#^ a fledgling 
in a nest. Then Ab-Rahj^ would lift up his heart and soul, than/xing the 
Lord for ^ha|, He had given. Sarah would be waiting outside the tent, 
straining her eyes intq the dusk, impatient and wought up. And as 
Ab-Raham dismounted carefully from the ass, trying not to disturb the 
jhe boy, Sarah would pour out her complaints. Truly, her lord was im- 
prudent! The child was being bounced about on an ass at niglit, when he 
ought to be asleep in his couch. After ‘all, Isaac was not yet^seveil. He 
belonged to her. When liis sej;enth year was past Ak-Raham could do 
as he wished with him, could even send him out to guard the camels all 
night. . . . But for the time being Isaac was hers.^’ 

Usually the torrent of words poured past Ab-Raham’s ears. He would 
stal'd lost in thought, holding the sleeping child in his arn^,<^d gazing 
attentively into his little fare. Not for the first time, he was struck Ly"" 
Isaac’s resemblance to someone. . . . But to whom? He|.could nbt say. 
More than to his father and mother, Isaac Was hke . . . Qertainly hke no 
one in the tribe. All the sons of Ebcr were tall aiid dirk. Thefx to whom? 
In vain Ab-Raham searched his memory, rocalling various people Le had 
seen during his Ufetime, He could not recall who it was that Isaac resembled 
as, Segub resembled his twin brother Zammoh. 1 ' ' 

There were times when Ab-Raham would let his thoughts wander far 
into the future. He tjj^d to imiginc Isaac’s youth,^id then the years of Ihs 
maturity. Woi^\d his father live t6 see those days? That was hardly to be 
expected; yet ,^-Ikaham longed that it might be so; he g'eatly desired 
to see lAs bele'-?ed son building hif own nest, taking the wife liis parents 
wouH choose for hiln. And, tldiough he smiled indulgently at these 
premature dreams, it was pleasant ?.o imaging himself seeking a daughter- 
in-law. Truly he would not take her from any of those A:oastal cities 
where red-hiired and lustful women, like Edith, were bom, nor from the 
Canaanite tribes who worshipped cruel, evil gods. Then whence? Of 
course, from his own bloodj from the seed of his elder brother. Nahor son of 
Terah kad son% he would have gralidsons and grand-daughters. Ab-Raham 
decided th^t when Isaac was old enough tlie^i would both go on e, journey 
to Harran. fjow Nahor would be astonished, lAiowing nothing ofilsaac! 
Then thei^r^o brothers would make a!i the necessary arrangements, and 
Nahc‘r would keep the most beautiful daughter of one of his sons for Isaac. 
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The only sihadow over Ab-RaHafn's happineffs during Chose days was 
case by I%gar’s passionate nature. THe Egyptian woman was frantically 
jealous of the love he showed for Isaac. She would not adijut that lieart 
calls to heart and feelijig responds to mutual feeling. Isaac worshipped his 
father above all other men; he was never so happy as when with him. 
Ishmael was bored in his father’s company, and went to him only when ^ 
he wanted something. As the boys grev% so their mutual alienation also 
grew. •Ab-Raham, just by nature* was deeply concerned as he noticed 
this, and tried to* compensate for his lack o^love by being very generous 
to his elder son. When he gave Isaac a fine ass, wliich Eliezer had chosen 
as the wisest and most pfecid in the drove, he offered Islimael a yoimg 
camel. ‘You will harness him and feed him yourself, so that he knows 
your voice,' ’*6 told his son. ‘And in eighteen months* time, when ymi 
Hi trained hnn, you will be able to ride him wherever you wish. He is 
a swift, facing c£^cl; his mother came from Egypt. . . .* 

‘Like mine!’ tlje strange bo^ broke into a laugh, and in his delight he 
quite forgot ft) th^nk^his father for the gift. So far as the two boys were 
concerwed, if Hagar had not b^en tlicre to talk to her son, inspiring him 
with imaginary wrongs, they would have come to closer understanding 
as time»p*assed. IsaJlc gr ^tly admired his big, dexterous brother, regardedi 
him as an example too high to be imitated, and ^gladly followed him 
about. He was not repelled by his half-broth&r’s sneers and malevolent 
tri<*ks. • ^ ^ 

But ifeither Isaac’s gentle nature n8r Ab-Raham’s j^st treatment 
disarmed the hatred Hagar felt for Sarah and her son. A demon of enyy 
had taken possession of her. She bcgar» to lose control c®3^r tftnper. 
Though secretive by nature, she could n% longer tfonccal her fcelij|gs. 
Whenever she passed Isaac hy eyes flailicd lightning. ‘She’U poison tl^e ^ 
child some da'f, or else bewitch him,’ Sarali said^fearfuUy. ‘But nfy lord, 
Ab-ILaliam, cannot see it.’ 

Noa agreed. ‘Hagar must be a kasappu.^ witch,’ she declared. 

‘But I once called her a witch to her face, and she did not flee.’ 

‘The moment mu^t have been irifavburable, when hc;j p( we» was 
concealed.^. . .' 

‘You*#e a witch! You’rJ a witch!’ Sarali called after th^ Egyptian 
woman. Hagar turned on iiei iii a ilcnzy: • 

‘I’m not a witch; but I’ll sec to it that you drop down dead, you ^id 
your sickly wh^p.’ 
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•When thcse‘ threats cafcne to Ab-PtaSiam’s ears he realisefi that it was 
time he talked to Hagy and tried to bring her to see reason. H? had felt 
fof a lon^tinije that he ought to do so, but he had procrastinated with the 
unpleasant task. For piany years he had not spcnt-jany time alone with 
Hagar. If she had not been Ishmaef s mother Ab-Raham would long since 
have put her out of his sight, to rid himfelf of the oppressive, unwelcome 
memory. 

The summer was fiery, as it had hc&a five years before, in the year of 
the Covenant, the Visitation ^f the Lord, and the destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. Sarah called to Isaac, who was playing with Sur’s cliildren, 
to come and sleep in die tent during the afterno^»n hours. In such broiling 
heat die brain could easily be affected. Throwing off the drowsiness that 
VMvs possessing him also, Ab-Raham chose that moment forfehe talk with 


Hagar. 

When he entered the bondwoman’s tent she was tjfik en abalk, and 
gazed at him anxiously, as though expectiAg a blow. Bujt he went calmly 
to the couch, to sit down for the talk. The interior <of tliis t^nt, which he 
had known so well imdays past, no longeti^quickcncd any mcmoiOes. His 
beard was milk-white, and he was old. When Hagar, still possessing a 
beauty unspoilt By labour, knelt down before hiijri, seifcing her hands on 
his knees^he told her to sit quior^ opposite him and list;<»n quiedy to what 
he hacf to say. 

She sighed and o^;;ycd, a«ifi he began to spcalj. He asked why her heSirt 
was bitter, an^ why her spittle hid the venom of a serpent. (HagaV started 
uifalarm, but he did not notice.) Was she so surprised di^ he loved the 
son wPio h^’Seen bom somiraQulously to him? Of a trudi, he would be 
a njonster and imw6rthy of Ills Lord’s favour if he loved him less. No 
lAjcong was being done to Ishmaef'. ‘Half of ^ny flocks and herds and other 
possessions will belong to liim,’ he declared. ‘But he will ntit be die head 
of the trib®. That is Isaac’s portion. . . .’ 

‘Ishmacl is the older,* sfle snarkd. ‘Is that what you call justice, ILameh?* 

‘Call me by the name\ill call me, woman. My ears are closed to the 
nameiyou giyc me. You, too, mVist forget it. To do justice is to deal with 
each accqrdmg to his measure and accordh^g to his needs and Recording 
to his usefi|cness. Ishmael is not suited to be ckher a judge or a Ifjider of 
shepherd^^^The Lord Most High has (nadc a covenant with the Hebrew 
tribe. Therefore the chief of die tribe must be a priest bound dfligendy to 
fulfil die ill of the Lor4. to hearken to His voice. Examine your own 
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heart, and thfin say whether IshmJel would be; able to do fhaj:. He is i»y 
son* and yturs, he will be a man of vaTour, ma^^e » great warrior; he may 
conquer cities. But he will not be a shepherd or a priest.’ 

She smiled, pleased#vith his praise of Ishmael; but she did not lose her 
feeling of injury. 

‘Heavy is my offence!’ she begin. ‘You raised me out of the dust, and 
when you had satisfied your desire you threw me away as one thro^^s 
a-way & clay shard or a broken arndet. You were my Rameh, and I have 
kept my though? of you as such; and now you want to deprive me of that 
last thing I have in common with you. You nave slept on my bosom, you 
have caressed my thighs, iierc was no sweeter honey than the lips of your 
servant. You confided to my car that you had never been so happy. . . .’ 

‘Truly I sl#f;j on your bosom, I satiated myself with the touch of yo^r 
thi^iis, with the sweemess of your lips, Hagar. I whispered words of 
happind^s into y^ur ears. Though I were to live another hundred years, 
still my days woyld not suffice %o express all my regret that I ever did so, 
I would cut ihy b^c ^fitli you out of my memory like an ulcer, I would 
burn oat that memory from ijiy body with*firc. . m * 

She had not expected such words. She burst into t(?ars of sincere grief. 
‘Why?* she staiiliT>er|d through her tears. ‘Why?’ 

‘Because, woiujy^, I gave you lordship,(^ver my soul. Ana oy^so aomg 
I offended the Lord, to whom every living sou^ belongs. It is that I regret, 
Hi^ar. Not because, I slept on your bosom* for tha\is a human dung; 
but because I gave you lordship over m^ soul. . . .’ 

‘Everythmg ^las been taken from me,’ she sobbec 
‘The one who tries to possess too mj^ch ha^ much to'iiK. I «o not 
censure you, Hagar, only myself. Not youf^vould I Wsh to cuTbut of|ny 
memory, but that to which I|^ieMcd. lido not censure* you, though you 
lied. Lying is^monstrous. Yet I forgave you, again reproving •myself 
because I had not foreseen that you might behave so. For you |lo not yet 
know the Lord. . . .’ ^ * 

‘And I don’t want to know him!’ she cried wifli sudden passion. ‘I don’t 
want to! I hate your god. He peers intc/liuman concerns |jke \ spjg, he 
examines the heart, die kidiicys; he hcafs evcr^tliing; dicrc is no shelter 
from hijsn anywhere. That S not vvhat my soul desires. The E^^ptian and 
Chaldean gods do not emerge Liomllieir teyiplcs. People go to with 
offerings, and themselves tell die gods what they want. . . .* 

‘Truly, very -great gods, wtll able to goveiji the world! fclold your 
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p^^acc, Hagar. Do not chtJilenge the Lbfd. The one who wrofigs or offends 
another man may per^p%,bc forgfven by that other. But thqpone who 
offdnds tke I^rd *- who shall intercede for him?’ 

‘I don't want your god,* she repeated thrctugh h^x tears. 

‘Want Him or not, you belong to Him. He hears you, woman, and 
sees you. He knew what you were doi(ig at dawn this morning. . . 

’ She jumped up in terror, 

‘I did nothing,’ she hotly declared. 

‘ . . . And He knows what^you will be doing this ijvening.’ Before you 
undertake any design, He knows it. To what purpose can you resist? 
Humble yourself.’ 

‘I shall never humble myself,’ she said thickly. ’It he has enemies, I shall 
aljy myself with them. ... I will do it out of spite. Spite fo^ him and von / 

He nodded, filled with pity for her frenzy. 

‘The father,’ he said, ‘chastises his son that the clijld may grow in 
wisdom. Beware lest you are chastened! Think well, over my words, 
Hagar. I shall divide my possessions equally betwden my Ions and, of a 
tru^, not every king, thus endows his ofl^oring. But do not expdct your 
son to become my Successor over the tribe. That is Isaac’s portion ' 

‘You will notlthange that decision?’ she asked y"ith an evil smile in her 
eyes. 

‘I shall not!’ 

‘Ah well!’ she ^^sperci enigmatically. ^ 

Even as she spc&e they heard S^ah shrieking outside the teYit: 'Ab- 
R^ham! Ab-kaham!’ 

Hev ushAn^'o the entrance. I^ag^ threw herself on her knees before 
hiin, and would hen arms rom d his legs. 

‘Let me go!’ he* shouted angrik/. ‘Sometjjing evil must have happened, 
for SartJi to cry out so loud.’ 

‘What qould have happened, my lord? And whom tor' Isaac:' i5ut your 
mighty god will proteef your son, not a hair will fall from his head! 
What are you in such a Lurry lor?’ 

H^xhrust ^er away, ignoring her sneers, and ran out. Sarah was standing 
outside their tent, her face as white as linei^ Without a word she showed 
Ab-Rahan|[ a little dead snake, the colour of land, lying at her fo^t. 

‘I fo^/ it in Isaac’s cou(^,’ she^* explained, gulping her brcatli. ‘I 
sn^ched it up and crushed it with my foot.* 

Ab-P^abam went as p^e as his wife. 
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*In Isaac’s cotchP^lie repeated. jAibbed his fijtehead wifti an aberrant 
moVtment^ ‘In Isaac’s couch?’ Suddenly he cried out in alarm: ‘Where is 
the child?’ 

‘He was asleep. Wh^ I cried out he woke up.’ 

The boy was sitting up on liis couch in the tent, smiling. He gazed at 
his parents in astonishment. Ab-P^am ran to him, took him into his 
arms, and nestled him to his breast. The old man trembled. A poisonous 
snake, all efeh, had crawled into the touch of the light of his hfe. His httle 
son might never Tia\'t awakened again. He ^ght have gone blue and 
stiff in his father’s arms, as old Terali had gone blue and stiff. By sunset 
Isaac might have been no longer in the land of die hving. But for the 
Lord’s care . . . He raised all his heart to heaven in gratitude. 

‘Blessed be^^ljou, woman,* he wliispercd. ‘You are brave, my Sarat^ 
NfoL-- jriany men would have dared to seize a snake in their hands and crush 
t widi dfeir feet.’.| 

‘I diought of Isa^c, my lord, Aid I had no fear. . . . 

They bodi Vep*- A4armed bjr their tears, the child caressed them. 
Hiddenly Sarali drew hersefr ai^^ay. Her eyes nashedf she raised her hand 
ind cried: 

‘Curs^’be die hind t-|at put die snake there 1’ 

jThc hand diat puf the snake there?’ Ab-^toliam repeated incre<^ously. 
Woman, die snake must have crawled diere. NeJ one in die city of Harran 
iroflght in the snake diat cut short the days v5f#Terali ^n of Nalior. . . .’ 

‘Deaf afe your cars, blind are your cycs,*Ab-Raliam! she yied angrily. 
In the hill city #)f Harran there were snakes in plenty. But there are n 9 
nakes here. . . . Have you ever seen ong snake all the tiJb^Lwe "have 
ojoumed in diis spot?’ 

‘Sarah your wife is right, ix^ lord,' Lliezer uitervencd. He had bf.ei^ 
istening in silci'ftc to the conversation while turning over the boy’s t:ouch 
horoughly. ‘Either a demon or some evil person brought that snake 
lere,* he added firmly. ‘A snake does not.brine*herbs widi it. But here 
tre herbs brought widi the snake.’ 

*I knew it!’ Sarah exclaimed. 

They all looked at one another widioift speaking. The one nanie was 
n all they minds. Ab-Raliaih mentally went over his conversiiion with 
dagar. As he recalled certain oi: ncr leplies be saw them in a nJ«^hght. 
Ihe had betrayed herself several times over. 

‘So it was she,’ he said firnilyi ‘Then she will ^o no more haftn here.* 
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c He tumecf and strode, back to Hangar’s tent. She bad ateady gathered 
that her plan had faded ;ithough &e strained her cars, she co^d catth no 
whdl ofrm^uming. Now she prepared to deny the charge. She regretted 
that Ishmael was not at hand to defend her, for vndoubtedly Ab-Raham 
would beat her. But let him! She would not admit anytliing. 

However, Ab-Raham had no intei^ion even of questioning her, far less 
of beating her. His eyes were cold; his face was stony. 

‘You will go hence at once,’ he said in a voice quivering with suppressed 
fury. ‘You will depart, an(^,your feet will never rdcurn' to tread this spot. 
Sur will take you by camel to die city, where you will remain. If you ever 

attempt to return I shall kill you myself. As my God liveth. T «jhall kill 

you at once. . . .* 

‘You’re driving away me and my son? What for?’ , ^ 

‘I am driving you away, as one drives a hyena away from dieriarfhp. 
What for? Your soul knows well enough. I was blinc^iot to rd^ise from 
your own words what you had done. Isiimael will reijiiaui. Ishmael is my 
son. I am driving you out. I shall keep Ishmael.* 

‘Do you desire n?y deaAi?’ ' * 

‘Do not challeAge death, for it is very near.’ 

He went oiK quickly, afraid he would be c^rricckaway by Iris anger. 
He caljed to Sur to saddle camel. Hardly had hp gone when Hagar 
rushed out of the tent a^ diough insane and ran in the opposite direction, 
to look for Ishm^. She fatand her son in the oak g^'ove, setting snarts for 
birds. She seized him by the Band. ^ 

‘Come, quickly! Come! Your father is driving us cvit. We must go 
away.’ 

' Whefe to? What tor?' ho. asked, tailing to understand. 

'Into the world. We shall nl;t remain ^ere. Cornel’ 

Filler told me today that I can begin to break in myAamel.’ 

So h^said; but now Isaac has made a complaint about you, and we are 

being driven out ’ • 

‘Isaac never makes ahy complaint. . . .’ 

‘JJe didl^He says you put a'snake in his couch. . . .’ 

‘But it was you who ‘did itl^he exclaitned, laughing. ‘I saw you bring 
it in thisjnoming.’ 

‘HcjJiJiiyour tongue!’ She^rushed^at him and smacked him so hard on 
tj^c cheek that for a moment he was dazed. It was the first time she had 
ever stri«:k him, and his amazement he submitted. 
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‘Where are wc going?* he apked’A he collectAl his bo\J and arrows 
from’ the gSbund. He had come out for the whole da;y, so he had a pitcher 
of water and a barley cake with him. 

‘Straight in front ofnis; we shall not go back to the tent! Quicker! 
Come on! Come on!’ 

‘Do you knqw the way?' 

‘5^0 ... I rr^ean, yes, of course I know!’ she lied, governed by the one* 
idea of ^cttii^ away before Ab-Rlham noticed and detained her son. 
Her son! She would t!bver give him up. 

‘What shall we eat and drink?’ the boy asked practically. 

‘But you have bread anc# water.’ 

‘We shall live a long time on that!’ 

^ ‘It will be «i^Scicnt. Hurry! What arc you standing there for?’ 

‘Mother, first go to the tent and get food, and a bag for water.’ 

She stAick hitnl again, with all her strength. More surprised than 
frightened, he gavjt way. She hfcrried so fast that he could barely keep 
pace with her. 

‘The?c% no track this way!’ h# exclaimed. 

‘We shall fma it later.’ 

‘ What«will happefi if vjc do not get there by nightfall?’^ 

‘.We shall spend ihe night in the wood.# • ^ 

He gave a long whistle. He was beginning lo think it all rather an 
amusing adventure. » 

‘Have you ever been here before?' he a^ed. 

‘Yes, of coursi,’ she lied. 

‘What for?’ 

She shrugged her shoulders angrily. He did not insist* on an answer. F3js 
cheeks were still buming.^They ijv^e^xt straight ahead in a westerly direction.^ 

The pitcher had been emptied the evening before, IshmaeUhad just 
eaten the last crumbs of bread. The heat cc^tinued. W orse still, they had 
lost their return road, tlie only one of which the^ could have had know- 
ledge. All the previous day they had gone*on till dusk, and xJgc i xt day 
again from ^wn till noon, without comihg upon cither road, or^ water, 
or any trJce of human beingV Tf ‘v were completely lost. Ishr.lael, who 
was endowed with the hunter’s instmcl:, would have rememb.eredd)^ road 
back to the camp, if Hagar’s almost delirious vehemence had not drivqp. 
him forward faster and faster, gtv'ng liim no chance to look a’J^ut him 
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•or. leave guiding marfo. Now th^y were wandering amid interlacing 
chains of hills, wliich^'dro^ped down towards the distant sea. ¥hcse rocky 
'^dcnftssQ^ were not traversed by any high road, and, owing to the 
absence of water, it was vain to hope to fall in 1 ^/ith any herds. Mother 
and son dropped down into a valley, walking over sun-scorched grass 
intersected by the runnels of dricf^-up torrents. Remembering the 
shepherds* stories, Ishmael tried to dig small holes amopg the stones. 
Not the least drop of moisture gathered at the bottom. Qn the farther 
side of the valley more hill*; rose, just as steep and’ bare; and when tliey 
struggled to the top they saw before them line upon line of similar hills 
and valleys, all equally burnt by the sun, atf^cqually desolate. The boy 
was hungry, diirsty, and furious; Hagar was barely alive. Her throat was 
j^arched; black and crimson spots danced before her eycs.« last she could, 
go no farther, and she sat down imdcr a bush; it was leafless, withel^d by 
die sun. 

‘Ishmael,’ she whispered, ‘leave me. Gd back to your^^ather. Your father 
did not drive you out J 

‘You should have said mat yesterday/ he barked at ![ier. ‘Hbw can I 
return when we have lost our way? You have brought me here to die * 

She could ndt bear to listen to his reproaches, fmd {he stopped^ier cars. 
He wallf cd away a fjw paces lurd lay down on the ground, his back tunvd 
to h^r. She wept, and licked her tears; they were salt and hot. Exhausted, 
she, too, lay ^ov^. Ho vf unjust her son’s wq^-ds were! She h^d Icdliim 
out here to (^ie? She wanted to talk to him, to assure him that she loved 
ro one els^ but him in all the world, that he was her haf^iness, her light 
and her She called fecbl/: ‘Ishmael!* He did not stir, he did not 
aiyswcr. He was ve^y angry; *out she imagined he was dying, and she was 
4^ci2cd with boundless despair. ♦You havorbrought me here to die!’ And 
wasn\ it true? She hafl intended simply to spite Ab-R^ham, but now 
Ishmael would die. She had driven him on with beatings as if he were a 
refractory ass, away from thq shady oak grove, away from sufficiency, 
away from a wealthy 'father, for him to wither here like grass. Her 
IshiHael, hcf handsome, brave ‘son! ‘Woe on my head! Woe! For I have 
brougl^t him here to die. 

Now ifer the first time she had some teelmg ot responsibilitf/ for her 
shifty i^-tfiiduct, for her lies kom of^the most trifling causes, for her out- 
brrsts of frenzy, which had now brought her to being the cause of her 
own sorfs death. She l^ed to thrust a^‘ay this gleam of conscience as 
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being too crftcl, for all her life slJbthad been j^(icustomed*to .thinking of 
hcfself as^e victim of others. ‘Evcr)1>ody ha% injured Ine, even my son,* 
she whispered. But when the voice she had now aroused asked imsistcAtiy: 
‘Name anyone who done you any injury,’ she was silent, for she had 


no answer. 


She went again to her son, wj^o was lying motionless. His lips were 
dry, splitting. She sat down some distance off and tore her hir. She ^ 
scratched her face. She flung herscif on the ground and scrabbled in it as 
though seeking Moisture. She muttered to herself: ‘Heavy on me is the 
hand of the god of Ab-Raham. He is as sudden as lightning. Hardly had 
I challenged him when lit struck me down. ... He is without mercy. . . . 
Have mercy on my sufferings, give me water for Ishmael. Send 
water ’ 

She raised die small pitcher into the air, turned it bottom upward as if 
to sho\f diat it vjas empty, and groaned. Then she dragged herself on her 
knees once more^to the boy, tef ask his forgiveness, to weep over him. He 
dirust her aW'ay ^vidfout a word. She returned to the foot of the bush 
wherejshe had been lying ayfl cursed herlelf, th^ sun, die earth. She 
repeated: *My head is dried up with the drought, IShmael’s tongue has 
cloveUfto the rooSof hjs mouth, I carried my son in m)»womb, and now 
he is drying up i^ my^sight like grass vjt^out dew. I wished that others 
might ie, but the one I love is dying. I wislBed tAat Sarah might weep 


o'^r her son, but ngw I am weeping over nw|ic. Who has dius entangled 
my des^s! Come, and see diat thou ha%t punished me as sufflcedi. Thou 
hast made mepne widi my pain. Water, water, I pray thee. Lord God^of 
Ab-Raham. Terrible is thy power. . . ^^Terrible is thine ^|(ger. ji. . Be- 
cause of my pride thou hast caught me like a lioness ui a snafe The 

stone melted with the heat^ turning ||to copper •My cheeks are of 

copper Zfion hast destroyed me, . . . trodden me underfoot. . • . Thou* 

hast elevated Thyself like a stone over me 1 nc flies are buzzing round 

my head. . . . They do not thirst, though tlfcy see no water The 

vidture hangs high on its wings in the heaven. • . . It will drink my blood 
and the blood of my son. . . . The sky will be cool with the e\ 'uii^, but 
Ishmael will not feel the de\> . . . Thc^nn haS yet a long roaa to travel, 

and m-y son’s strength has Jbbed from him 1 melt in the f|te*like wax, 

I have dissipated like smoke. . . . | , 

‘Like smoke . . .’ she repeated; and darkness came upon her. ^ 
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cShe cam^ rdund only«i^any hourj Lter, when the evening cool was 
refreshing the earth. IshmafJ, strong and content, was standingipvcr her, 
spiiiftkling;her face witfi water from the pitcher. She thought at first that 
she was dreaming, then that she was seeing a spirit. ,^nable to believe her 
eyes, she wept and tissed his feet. He pushed her away, smiling, and, 
having given her to drink, thrust a pi^e of raw, steaming meat under 
^ her nose: ‘Eat!’ 

She did not glance at the meat, she gazed at him. She’ still thought she 
was seeing things in her sleep.^Hc sat down besidj het, arfd with youthful 
braggadocio began to tell how he had found water and meat. He had had 
no intention whatever of dying, as his mother had thought. He only felt 
angry witli her for having lied. And he had felt annoyed witli himself for 
trusting a woman and going off like a fool into the wildenjefs. As he had 
lain in the afternoon sun he had been thinking what he could do toeget 
out of this trap. Just before sunset he had seen two roedcfr passing a little 
way off, and ien two more. They did notfdook as though they had been 
startled from somewhere, so he argued that they must be g(!ing down to 
a drinking place. He.quietlf crawled after tKcm, wrigglmg unier the 
bushes like a snake,* until he came upon an ammal track, well trodden. 
Now he had no doubt that it led to water. He returned for his pitcher 
and bow^^tlien followed the Q:jil again, imtil he foujr,d a tiny spring, 
almost invisible among mdjs. He drank his fill and replenished the vessel. 
He lurked in die budies, an(j,»Iiot a young goat. He fla,yed it, cut it up, |Ait 
the meat on a tree w keep it securt, ate as much as he wanted, then^aroused 
his mother. ‘Eat!’ he commanded, thrusting die meat undej^her nose. She 
dii not like Jjjjfasing him, despite^er abhorrence of raw meat; she gulped 
down a cc^le of pieces, gazing at her son with eyes of rapture. To her 
surprise she began* to feel strongi^r, and, fighting her revulsion, she ate 
^somc itiDre. Ishmael clapped her indulgently on the back. 

‘I like diij sort of life,’ he told her. ‘Don’t you like raw meat? I’ll manage 
to light a fire, and you’ll <je able to cook it. I don’t want to go back to 
father and the camp now.*". . . I sliall become a hunter of wild beasts * 

He ^vas deciding Ins own future like a man who does not even think to 
ask the woman her opinioh. Hagar could 14 ot do otherwise than gaze at 
* him humblt, and listen to him. 



8 

The Lidn Hunter 


A B-RAHAM WAS PLUNGe4 INTO DESPAIR WHEN HE FOUND THAT ISHMAEL 
disappeared. He made every effort to find him. Every living 
man in the efr# p saddled an ass or a camel and set off in pursuit. All tfle 
roads and all the trnrks were searched. His messengers travelled as far as 
tlie coasfal cities, Is far as the bounds of the Negeb, even to the shores of 
the Salt Lake ai"<l northward *to the city of Shechem. They searched 
so diligently \hat one wpuld.havc thougjit not even a field-mouse 
could Bbivc hijlden from their eyes. They qucstlbijcd everyone they 
met; but nobody had seen a shm, black-haircd woman with eyes 
painted* in the Egyptian fashion, and a swartliy youth. They were* 
completely at a lo^s to laiow where die runaways jiad conceal td them- 
selves, and believed the hands of malevolmt demons were responsible; 
for it did not occur to anyone, not even^tf) Ab-L'^iam, who knew 
Hagar’s unbridled passion, that die frenzied woman had igone straight 
out into the liUy, trackless, sunburnt wilderness. Even a jjiian glenm- 
fully supplied with food and water would •hesitate befers. such an 
undertaking. 

Downcast, depressed, Ab-Haliam re|^oached himself for not having , 
foreseen what^lagar would do. After all, she Ivad already fled into the 
wilderness once before, and that when she w'as regnant. She fliould not 
have been left to herself for one moment, ^till moic bitterly did he charge 
himself widi showing insufficient affection to Lhinacl, and making no 
attempt to get to know him, nor succeeding in^ winning rht^la' > aftach- 
ment. UnaJ^lc to remain qinct^ m die camp, he also set out to search for 
die runifways. In the market-pl e at Hebron he saw^ a crow cl of people 
surrounding a man whose face seeAed familiar. He halted, di?!j»ountcd 
from his ass (for he must not miss any opportimitv of getting news) aid 
joined the circle of listeners. Till :out, w'eU-drcsied mcrcliant wSs relating 
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(fetails of the recent fiin^ial of Hammurabi, son of Sin-Muballit, lord of 
hal^ the world. 

the procession was drawn up in fours, and a careful check was 
made to ensure that»no one was missing,* he was laying. ‘The courtiers, 
the courtesans, the officials, their wives, their children, warriors, servants, 
slaves, both men and women . . . right down to the ass-drovers. So 
altogetlier there were more than 1,500 people. All magnifiqently attired, 
and content because they had been \old they would forn?, the Yimeral 
ifetinue of the favourite of «die gods, conducting tne dead ruler to his 
grave, and afterwards; would sit down at a banquet already prepared in 
the palace. The priests went in front, singing, 'rtie remains of Hammurabi 
were carried seated on a golden throne. The Babylonian looked exactly 
a? he had when aUve, he seemed on the point of speaking.rKie procession 
passed into a long, narrow stone passage leading to the burial chaiKber. 
When they had all entered, the ass-drovers coming lai*, a heavy bronze 
gate which had been raised high above tlie passage was* dropped, to close 
the underground chamber.| Slaves at once rqshed’to roll*stones already 
prepared, one on tpp*' of another, and to cffment them together, s6 raising 
a stout wall which no power could shift. Earth was heaped over this wall 
until a mound was built up, and before long yoi^ woifld never have been 
able to tJ^ll where th^ entrance cvas. . . .* 

‘Aftd the priests were left inside too?* someone asked. 

‘The priests ! hardly any time had passed \j"hen diey appeared in the 
temple and o/Fered up sacrifices. They said the dead favourite or Marduk 
hud sent tl^em there, conducting his servants miraculoujly through the 
walls. Bii^^^o would believe stch a story? They had previously prepared 
a sreret passage, yrhich none 8f the others knew. But tlie procession was 

I'fi inside And you can ima^W the joy of those who ^d been forced 

to surrender their placet in it to others!* 

The nalrator laughed Jieartily, and suddenly Ab-Raham remembered 
who he was. Taking advants^^e of the interruption, he went up to 
him. 

‘Gfeetinga, Sarug son of Ephraim. Don’t you recognise me?* 

‘Greetm'^s, whoever you are Youf features, worthy fir, arc not 

entirely unknown to me But come to the aid of my memoly.* 

‘I me^you, Sarug, very many yciirs ago, in the land of Negeb. You 

peisuaded me to travel to Egypt ’ 

‘A new acquaintance rs untiimed bread, an old acquaintance is wine 
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that maketfi glad the heart, of min. You are^Ab-Ram’sofi of TcraJh. I 
rememlSbr now perfectly. . . 

‘It is true that I was dicn called Ab-Ram son of Teral> Bht no^ my 
name is Ab-Rahamt . . .* 

‘Ab-Raham?' the merchant exclaimed, genuinely astonished. ‘You are 
Ab-B^ahan\? By the gods ! I havf heard much about you. Do your servar^f 
jthis favour^^ come and drink wine witli me in some retired inn. ... I will 
teU you cprious things about ydurself, which it is better not to publish 
abroad. . . 

‘Most willingly will I come with you, Sarug son of Ephraim,' Ab- 
Raham agreed, for it occurred to him that through the merchant he might 
Icam news of Ishmacl. 

‘In the * Taffket-place I was telling about the funeral of Hammurabi^son 
of*Sin-Muballit,' Sarug began when tliey w^crc seated in a sjiady wine- 
shop. *To you 'I will confide sometliing that happened not long before his 
death. He was ill a long tim?, and everybody knew he was going to his 
last home, ^or * that; surprising, considering his age and his nigh on 
fifty fears of^rule. For others^ ulership is a pleasure* t^ him it was a labour. 
He laboured constantly, receiving reports day and ni^ht, signing tablets, 
dictating commAiJs. Jdis secretaries were replaced in turn, no one replaced 
liirn. He never tested. He was as yellow*as wax. fie concealed his weak- 
ness to the end, until at last it threw him down on liis couch, and as he lay 
everybody knew Hamnju’-abi’s days were timbered. As soon as the news 
leaked* out die people made merry, fc>r he had ruled w^^ a hard hand; 
and liis heirs^f whom there arc several, began to quarrel agd to win jver 
partisans. Though the Babylonian wa»deeble* he still gov^'i^aed. From his 
couch he dictated to liis secretaries the order of his fhiieral, die'^ttire ^yhich 
die members of the retinuctwere to ^/^ear, the period of mourning, 
the number%f sacrifices. 

‘Then he asked die priests standing by Jus coucli what would happen to 
him after he was dead. They replied: “*^ivc for ever, O king! You will go^ 
to Marduk your father, who will set vou in a star, like Nimrud, the ^ 
founder of Babylon.” To which he said? “Why do you sa^WL’ f(5!r ever!' 
when I dying? Is there tl^m life aftir death?” “You will ^lige as a sta-r* 
favourite son of Marduk.” A id he said again: “Is that certain?” They 
answered: “Yes, diat is certain. • To wlucJi he said: “Le^«iy fadicr 
Marduk himself say so to me.” dut they: “A god never talks to anyone. 
That is why he has us prieSt: to serve liim*We hear his ^oice.” The 
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Babylonian objected: “It (i«not as yod say, for a report has ''reached jnc 
from the city of Ur thaji his god appeared to a man named Ab Raham 
andrfbretohl tljp destruction of the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, which 
followed soon after.” Jo which a priest said: “We de not know whether 
this report is true and who this man Ab-Raham is and what god he 
confesses. Perhaps his god is a demon, ap.d Marduk your father is much 
greater than he.” Hammurabi would not yield, saying: “That other god 
is the stronger, for he breathes whensobver he wishes, but IV^ardulT can 
talk only through you. I wantjjto know that god. GcJ-anci seek the man 
named Ab-Raham, let him show his god to me.” The priests answered: 
“Live for ever, O king! We will bring you tliat lAan.” And he said again: 
“Send everywhere, and hasten!” And they: “We will bring him tliough 
he 'trcTC to conceal himself under the earth.” 

‘They went out, as though to send messengers, but in reality they hailed 
in the next room and shrugged dieir shoulders in their angf,r. They Piad no 
intention of sending anyone anywhere, kndwing that be^re the shadow 
of die sun on the clock had shifted many lines ^he kmg wotld be dead. 
To appease the king meanwhile they brongjit the image of Mardlk, all 
covered with gold leaf, from the temple, and set it before the couch, 
saying: “O king, *Dchold your father.” The king^looktd at it, hisr face 
changed, set his hands togethr^» and asked: “Speak! Give me a sign!”^ 
In vain did he ask; the imag& did not speak. For had it ever spoken? The 
image stood gleaming with t;6ld, and the king '^as moved with a great 
anger; he sat up^on Ais couch and threatened the god with his fists,* foam- 
ingtAt the mouth and shouting: “Clay, whom I made a jiod, speak! I 
coveredfthee y^'-h gold, I made th^^usands of sacrifices to thee, I gave thee 
a tei^ple, afid I met all thy needs. Canst thou not give me any hope? I 
waflLt hope!” The priests again inwvened: “Q king, cahn yourself; what 
do you desire?” “I want to know the Living God, the Livihg God who 
will hear my- voice.” And he tried to overtlirow the image, but he lacked 
die strength. 

‘All this I learned from ah acquaintance ot mine, an ottiaal ot the royal 
chamb^“, whe^ was present at the time. Being an intelligent man, he 

f ealised that of all those who had heard thd.e words not one would be 
eft alive, ju^, as no one would emerge alive from the funeral chaicnber. 
So he waitifcl no longer; as sooa as he Lad left the room he said a prayer 
for t^e king, slipped by stealth out of the palace, direw a plain cloak 
around liis <iioiilders and d^arted from the city. He did not stop imtil he 
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reached Damascus, where I met hin!. He asked*iAe not to pubKsh tliis stAry 
to anyoifc, for, although the Babylonian i> de'j^d - the priests are still 
ahve.* 

‘I will repeat it to no one/ Ab-Raham assured him. He was deeply 
moved by tlie story, and felt sorry for tlie Babylonian and compassion 
for his death-bed terror. By C|3mparison he felt that he himself wai 
possessed of great wealtli. ‘At the hoar of death,* he thouglit, ‘I shall 
cry: *^Lorc^ into tliy hands I corhmend my spirit.’* And I shall feel no 
fear. . . .* 

‘Now tell me, Ab-Raliam,* Sarug began, when he had taken a drink 
of wmc. ‘Is it true as thi Babylonian had heard, that your god spoke to 
you?* 

‘The trv^ (jod to whom I belong, and not I alone, but every tfRan 
toother with all the world, speaks, I believe, to everyone who desires 
to kncAv Him. ''^ould you like me to tell you about Him?* 

‘Your servant will gladly Ustcn some otlicr day, for now I have very 
little time. I5eath do^'s ncjt yct^stand ovei lyc as it did over Hammurabi, 
for m5 to fear it. 1 am in lust^p to journey to Babylon. AU the merchants 
from the coastal cities arc hasteiimg there, and he who arrives first will 
make#most. . . . Pcxpjct a good harvest. Hammurabi* had accumulatc/i 
great wealth in Ac country, and had buricned bojh imports a|id exports 
with taxation, so there was no trade. It was cvfn hard to bribe the ofEcials, 
siiice tlicy were afrrjd fo^ their skins. They fiaiieved the Babylonian knew 
evcrytltng. Now they will give themsflves more reu^. T|jey will swdftly 
dissipate his patrimony, and his State too; I hear Elam is already raising 
its head. But before that happens the Jiicrchaiits will be #5le to fto wcU 
for themselves.’ 

‘It was a transient heritagfiH..mmurtbi left, tliough he exerted him^l^ 
so greatly,’ i'fti-Raliam remarked. 

‘Yes, transient indeed. Nothing in this world is endurmg, except perhaps 
a well-conducted merchant’s business. JThe people themselves are over- ^ 
throwing die offices and murdering the inspectors. The only diing that 
will be left of Hammurabi arc die tablets of the law, wj^icl hc^set up 
everywhere. They wall be rejected by everybody, for thev Jtre wise and, 
useful#, . .’ 

T want to ask you to do me a sltvice. ^arug.’ 

‘Speak, and widi pleasure will I do what you a.>k.’ 

Ab-Raham told the merclia^n of Ishmacl’s ^sappcarance.^lc did not 
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go^’into the details of die fcicident, but* asked that if Sarug happened to fall 
in with the runaways ,he i/ould take diem into his protection and let 
Abf-l<wahaiii kpow. 

‘Rest assured that I shall do so, and not in the inf'mier that the priests 
sought for you, but in very deed, not sparing die labour/ Sarug assured 
^him with a smile. 

Ab-Raham said goodbye to his old friend, and set out on the return 
journey. The fleeting hope that when hfe reached the camp he ;woulti hear 
news of Ishmael proved vauiHAli die messengers welc atready back, and 
not one had any news. 

So there was no change in the situation. Al?-Ralum did not know 
whedier to proclaim a period of mourning, or to go on waiting. He 
fr^ted and aged. Until, radier less than two years after H» gar’s flight, 
Ishmael himself came to die camp to visit his fadier. At first no die 
recognised liim, for he had grown so much, and lool^id so mhdy. A 
cloud of black hair hung about his forehedd, his skm was tanned a deep 
brown. He was naked, wearing only a leopard skin Uroiuid Ills loins. The 
animal’s tail hung down his right thigh, an4 a paw with claws dc^vn his 
left. He fell at Ab-Raliam’s feet, stroked the cheek of Isaac, who went 
wild with dehght*, pretended that he did not sec S^irah,*%vho was pjcring 
out of th^ tent, and nodded indiFerendy to the others. /iib-Raham could 
not contain his joy. He at dnee gave orders for a banquet to be prepared, 
meat to be baked ^d wilts*’ to be served. As^the kd ate voraciously, 
between the b^fes lie told his stor^. He was quite content widi his^*prescnt 
manner of life, and did not wish to exchange it for any <t»ther. He had 
sctdedSiis m6?:her in the* coastal city of Gaza, had gathered togedier 
several yoChgsters who sliarccf his love of freedom, and went hunting 
^er the great beasts of prey, lionsf leopards, imd bears. The leopard whose 
skin heSvore around liis, loins had been his first big kill.^Wow he had 
visited his fr.ther to collect his mother’s articles and to ask for a few diings 
for himself 

‘Take what you wisfi,’ Ab-Raham said readily. ‘Camels, asses, 
cattle.^: . .’ 

^ The hupter laughed till he tlirc'^/ liimsclf^Dack on the grass. 

‘You can^keep your flocks and herds, father. What should i with 
them? I d^not want to be a drover oitohcpherd. I prefer to be the lord of 
aniipals, not their servant. Sheep are useful to me only as bait, and it 
would be ft pity to use yopr fine sheep in that way. Give me, I ask you, 
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a dozen or so good bows, many arrows, iavcliiA. and sne'ars.* and theft 
you ’will rejoice my soul.’ 

‘Take what you wish,’ Ab-Raham repeated. ‘You are my^on? the ?cii 
I lost and have foundiagain. All I possess is yours. There is notliing I 
would refuse you.’ 

‘Then do nae one more fasrour ^ father: let my mother be no longer 
caljcd your bondwoman.’ 

‘As tHe Lord livedi, from this day*forth Hagar is no longer a bondslave. 

I swear by the name h( the Lord Most High^tliat she is free and may do 
as she wishes. Take good care of her in her old age, remembering that 
whatever evil she did, shc4did from love of you. What more do you 
wish? Speak, and I will give.’ 

‘I need not'n^lg more,’ die lad said, after a moment’s thought. ‘Wheat 
I go^ath my comrades the shepherds give us milk, bread, and sheep 
meat. Iff desired, ^hey would give their wives and daughters, so glad are 
diey because we defend diem from the lions. I have found bees in die 
"cleft of a cliff ,'knd vve^ake^the honey from the comb. And in exchange 
for skiii^ the merciiants give u*:, such clothes as wc wish, and wine. ... I 
need nothing.’ 

He shook his black curls proudly. Ab-Raliani fix?d his eyes on . 
liini, unable to c^lnccat liis admiration ^^r die handsome, ajidacious 
youngster. 

‘f am old,’ he said, iand I^know not when lAmc eyes will see you again. 
Ishmael, -i^ould you like me to bless youliefore you gc??’ 

‘Yes, my fathfr, if it pleases you.’ 

He knelt down awkwardly. Ab-Ralia^ji restod liis palms^on tlict:urly 
head and blessed him, asking for the protection of the Lord JV^st High 
over his son Ishmael and all Imdmc, from generation to ‘generation. ‘Ma’j ^ 
he be granted %imdantly of the dew of hcavcij and the fatness %>f the 
earth.’ 

When he ended, Ishmael jumped up at ^JIlcc. He was not wont to snow 
his emotion, and concealed it under a feigned indifference. 

‘I have given orders for Hagar ’s raiment, her harp, and otljcr ’lings to 
be laden on two asses,’ Ab-Ral^am said, ^hen they sat down a^ain. ‘You 
can driv« diem before you 

‘Deign to send diem, fadier, iiiiouJ|h Sur,or anodier servant, I shall 
not see my mother earlier than die second full mcon. They Mill easily 
find her. She dwells beside the la'^^eni gate, witl^Ncta die Egy^«ian. He 
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hughed aloud, and adfiod: ‘She is Already arranging for niy Betrothal to 
his daughter * 

“ ^Ab-Rah^tn was disturbed. ‘It is for me to find a wife for my son,’ he 
said. 

^ Islimael snorted witli laughter, as was his habit. 

‘Neither you, father, nor my mothfr will marry me off. I shall myself 
"choose the wife I desire. . . .’ 

He wiped liis mouth, and jumped hp to go and select the, weaj5onb. He 
bound tliem together in a heavy bundle, and said goodbye to his father. 
At the news that his brotlier was going off again Isaac broke into such 
bitter tears that Ishmael was quite embarrassed. 

‘Don’t bawl,’ he muttered. ‘I’ll come again some day, and I’ll bring 
you a little bon.’ 

‘Won’t he eat the lambs?’ the boy asked anxiously. 

‘Tell him to eat only tlic old rams,’ Ishmael jeered. strokcdMie boy’s 
flaxen head, more gently tlian he had intended, flashed his teeth in a 
farewell smile, and, throwmg die bundle of^wca[)ons ov6: his shoulder, 
went off with die elastic, gudmg step of a man of die woods, 
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H ere am i!’ ab-raiia^ said, awakened out dr a deep sleep in the 
dead of night. ‘Here am I!’ he repeated, for lie tliought he heard 
someone calbng him. But tlicre was silence all about him, and tlie o^i 
maiy heart began to beat anxiously at die tbought that the Lord was 
speaking’. It was Jong, very long, since he had last heard the Voice of 
the Lord. Seventeen years had' passed since He had called His servant at 
^ight, by thci wcU n»)W called die Well of die Covenant. Now, as 
Ab-Raham strained his ca^rs to* hscen in a Silence, so deep diat it rang^ 
in the ears, he? wondered anxiously what the Lord desired of him. He 
felt at ptfacc with Jih conscience, and perfectly happyf and s(^ to that 
terror wliich is n crural ^o a mortal being.was added the hum^i fear of^ 
cBange. 

Wearing nothing, jie diought he must ha\ie|drcamcd, and lie dropped 
off agaiii widi a feelmg of relief. But hc^was called a Second time, loud 
and distinct; ‘Ab-RiJiam! Ab-Raliam!’ Without doubt, it was die Lor^. 
His voice filled the world and die humai^ hearty which wasjS empiy as a 
washed-up shell. 

‘Speak, Lord, for thy servan^^hcrreth,'yVb-Raliam w’lfispered tervenfly. 

. . . Suddenly Uc was seized widi utter horror. No! No! He had ncS 
heard aright! He had not understood aright! Yhat was no^die Lord 
speaking to him. In his old age he had become iJie playdhng of a demon. 
The Lord’s voice, wdiich hitherto had spoiten to him so often in words of 
blessing, had commanded him firmly and brutally to sacrifice is^own 
son to Him. He covered his ea-j; with lii$^iands,*in vain, for tfte Voice was 
thundering^ widiin liis bre:Tc and his brain. He cowered lllctf hunted 
animal, and groaned with fear, inc Yoice djed away. He wipec^hc sweat 
from his forehead. He took courage in thinking of the obvious impioba- 
bility of die command. The Lord would demand soincdimg sijhorr^ih 
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. that? The Ik)rd merciful and righijtfjus, of whom Mclchizedek, king of 
Uru-Salem, had said that^ His mei»jy embraced all creatures? 

, The djwn came beautiful, vernal; the torment of the right now seemed 
imagination. Isaac raui joyously into his father’s pyt of the tent, and Ab- 
Raham hugged the boy to himself as though he had been saved from 
some horrible fate. He ran his hand over the child’s hair, as soft as down, 
and rejoiced that they were both alive. And that it had been only a terrible, 
incomprehensible dream. He recalled it with a shiver of feir. Tbit night 
he took Isaac to sleep with ^m, much to Sarah’s disc6ntent. But in the 
night he was awakened by a repeated caU, and the Voice reiterated the 
demand. ‘No, Lord!*^ the tormented father gleaned in spirit, ‘Thou dost 

not demand that Thou canst not demand that I should kill my son 

l^aac who is sleeping on my breast ’ 

‘I demand that very son, your son Isaac, who is sleeping on thy l^rcast. 
I desire fchee to sacrifice him to Me.’ 

But again Ab-Raham told himself that it was a dream. The next night 
he went far out of the camp to sleep. He fled. Put tiiea, too, the caS 
overtook him: *Thop swarl^t by the fire, the fearth, the air and v^-^ter that 
thou wouldst obey Me in all I desired, "^ith thine obedience thou didst 
desire to wipe uway the guilt of thy forefather, Adam. . . . Bi^it today 
thou re^usest Me * 

‘Lqrd, I will do altThoa commandest, save this one thing, wliich I 'vWll 
not do.' ^ t ♦ 

‘Is that thine /bedience? Tb people williAgly give their ckildren to 
i^se gods; Aser sacrificed his own son to the oak; but tly^u refusest?’ 

‘The fals6 ^ods are cruel and^evil, but Tliou art righteous and merciful. 
Thou cafxSt not demand thij thing. ... I would rather kill my own 

sU...: 

‘I ai 1 the Lord of all that liveth, and whenever I wish \ .ake as I think. 
Wlien I tfke, I take mine own; when I deprive, I do not deprive another. 

. . . Sacrifice thy son IsaaL to Me.’ 

‘O, Lord! But it was Thou who gavest him to me!’ 

‘Sp much the greater is My right He is Mine. Give him back to 

Me.’ ' 

‘I will dot resist Thee, Lord. I will do as Tiiou desirest.’ , 

Early ^ the morning he returned to his tent, looking so old, tortured 
and pale that at the sight of him Sarah cried out in terror: ‘Are you ill, 
Afe-RahiTi?’ He made no answer, only hjdted a moment in the tent, then 
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turned back and pissed tlirough the^oak grovf^-^ponderijfg cpntiuually 
howhe toidd take the child and flee ^i^ith him. But where could he flee 
from God? Thoilgh I had the wings of an eagle,* hC reflected, ‘I shall %<jt 
escape him. If I take die wings of the morning, there will Goffs eyes find 
me. In His hands is the world. Where is the cleft or die wilderness or the 
liill so high that He who created me would not find me?* 

Wten, that "night, die Voice calitd hmi again, he answered: 

' ‘I will sacrifice my beloved son to Thee. I will sacrifice Iiim immediately 
after die nevf moen.* 

So he said; but in his spirit he was tliinkin^ ‘I will go this evening into 
the wilderness. Perhaps a ^^on will devour me, and* I shall not be forced 
to kill my child.*^ 

But the Vcj(jp of Him who reads all thoughts rephed: 

‘Njt when the new moon shines, but now, thou shalt journey to 
Moriali «id ofier him up on the mountain I will tell thee of.* 

‘I amJounKH^ipg v/i'ih Eliczer and my son Isaac to Moriah, to make a 
burnt peering tc* the LorcS So "the Lord hat comi];iaiided,* Ab-Raham 
told Sarah. 

‘But yfiu are ill 1*^ she replied angrily. ‘You can hardly keep yur feet. 
How can you go?*, 

T?erhaps I shall get well when I have fnriillcdihe will of the Lord.’ 

‘ieave Isaac belling. He*s still so small. Wljat are you taking him for?* 

‘The L®rd has commanefcd.’ 

‘Where is Moriah?* 

‘Three days’ journey.’ 

He ordered Eliezer to prepare cver/tliin^they needed fof the)Joum^, 
not forgetting wood and a pot of embers. He himself l&y helpless in ni^ 
tent. Through^e canvas partition he heard Isaac cry out with joy^hen 
his mother told him he was to go too. The boy had never yet begn outside 
the camp, so his dehght was great. He chattered incessantly, asking Eliezer 
where they were journeying to and whicfi way fliey would go. 

‘Show me Thy mercy, Lord,^ and let me die,* Ab-Raham 'ntraated. 
Heaven was silent. Gradually ihc old m^’s desH^air turned to^anger. He 
cried out iif spirit: ‘Ansv .*? me’ Thou did^t call to me first:. < , Thou 
didst seek me out and find .lot yihec. ^ . . Why art Thou taking the 
child Thou gavest me? Dclightesr Thou in human torment? V^io w^ill 
defend me against Thee?* 
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He raged i&til he recalled how Hagar had screamed: ‘I^hall ally myself 
with the enemies of His^ame.’ He had thought her niad tf-^n, but now 
b<c. himjelf was read/ to cry out similar words. He covired his head with 
his cloak, loaning: ^My God! My God! Have mercy upon me!* 

‘Here is the food for you, my lord, and for Eliezer,** said Sarah. ‘And 
•here is Isaac’s separately. The cake he likes. Noa spent all night baking. It 
is good and fresh.* 

‘You’ve given too much; Isaac will not eat all 'that,^ Ab-Kaham 
remarked, for the sake of saying somctliing. ‘The journey will only last 
three days.’ 

‘And three days back!’ she exclaimed. He made no comment, and food 
jwas packed for Isaac’s return journey. 

‘See that the boy doesn’t drink water from the ponds, he might swwllow 
a leech. Don’t ride during the noontide, when it is hot^ Take a gT)od look 
through your couch for scorpions. . . . See that he (foesn’t get cold at 
night,’ Sarah thought of instruction after iiistructim. 

‘Say goodbye to your sdTi, woman,’ Ab-Pfaliam said huskily, r 

She glanced at him, astonished at the tone of his vdicQ. Was he so 
changes! throu^r ilhicss? Isaac ran into her arms. Th'^y kissed cerh otlier 
again ajf>d again. Once morc^as he sat on the beck of his favourite, wise 
old aSs Isaac stretched out his arms to Iiis mother and promised to be back 
soon. Ab-Raham listenec^ iind made no comment ' 

‘Let my lady b : reassured,’ Thezer said. ‘He'Hvill not be scorcStd by the 
heat, nor will he be cold at night.’ 

They set-out at last, , Ab-Raham in front, alone with his tlioughts, 
!l^ezer Und fiie boy beliind. ''LJehghtcd with the excursion the boy sang 
aloud, his head cocked on one side, like a bird. 

The spring rains had fallen not meagrely tliat year, the sun was warm 
and the earth seemed keautiful to behold. The asses waded tlirough 
flowers up to tlieir bcfiics. Golden crowfoot, purple anemones, tulips, 
larkspur, poppies, nodded their heads beneath the swarms of butterflies 
fluttering ^jrdund them. Over tl is carpetiitg of vivid colours Ab-Raham 
led his -i^olmg son to his death. 

The fountains called Moriali were among those hamah, or high places, 
orf which sacrifices had been made to tli« gods all through the ages. The 
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gods changed, •temples fell, the wt^^s of the .Pjood wasliei over the 
surface of ijJ^e carJfh; but the spots macie sacred^by* memory and custom 
still continued in their strength, the silent sauctuarics*of an unknoTyn G®ol. 
For these ‘high places’^ isolated mountains were chosen, so^that it was 
possible to go right round them, and to sec tlicm from all sides; there was 
always a spring oh the slopes or at tlie foot. * 

When they reached the foot of tlie mountain Ab-Raham said to' 
EFiezer: •‘Remain here witli the ass^ and I and die lad will go up and 
worship and ofFcr*up«a burnt offering.* ‘What with?’ Eliezer asked. But 
Ab'RaJiam did not reply. Apparently he dief not hear the question. The 
old servant did not persist^ seeing that Iiis master was sick. Ab-Raham 
was terrible to see; he was like a man already dead, yet still consumed by 
a fever even ijf^hc grave. Since his departure from the camp he had ncjj 
takeq|food between his lips, despite the anxious entreaties of his son, who 
w^as alarAied by hi^ father’s state. He sw^ayed on liis feet, his lips trembled 
as if he were feveysh. 

* ‘My son,’ hf sa'd, ‘';^ill you carry the wood up the mountain?* 

‘Of dbursc, fadior,* Isaac reaJily agreed. fVb-RaJiam went in front, 
carr)dng the gr^at sacrific ud knife in one hand, the pot of embers in the 
other, batlen with wood, the boy could hardly keep up^vith hini} for the 
slope was steep. El li'zer, allied with inexplicable anxigty, watchedithem as 
they climbed up. 

Sven the rocky sl(^:)cs o^ the mountcun hadj^een adorned beautifully, 
tliough fibctingly, with tflc spring. Bclrv^'cen the rotts mint, thyme, 
marjoram, ros(j)iiary, crimson salvias and strongly-scentetl heliotropes 
were flowering and making the air fragrant. Over these s(^ntcd slopes 
Ab-Raham led liis son m order to kil! him? As he wwit lie^did ftot cesj^e 
praying for his owii death. Thou’ he cried out^n spirit, ‘harsh^ 
breaking the l#art, have mercy, that I may die.’ 

Heaven was silent. 

They climbed up step by step. Ab-Raliaiif^ot far in front of the 
boy. He had reached the suiiimit when he heard a pitiful, exhausted 
. — — . ^ ^ 

‘Father! My father! Whv hfvc you fersaken me?’ 

He tiyneS back, and tof fro^^ tlie child tlie burden too heavy^or him. 
The ancient altar of unlicwu r^cks hjd obviously not \Mcn used 
for many years. Ab-Raliam swep away the dust, the dry blades of grass, 
and bird-droppings with extunirdinar)'^ care. When he h:^^^clea8.ed 
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the altar he faid on ifr die woodcsbaked in resin. IsaaC watched him 
closely. He handed his father the® wood, and blew up^Jie ei '.bers in the 

^ 1 , 

‘My father,' he said, ‘we have the fire and the ivood; but where is the 
I^b for the burnt offering?* 

Ab-Raham started back. 

‘My son, God will provide Himself a lamb for a burnt offering.' 

The boy looked about him inquisitively, wondering wherf the Sacrifice 
would come from. Ab-Rajiam covered his face ’vtnth^'his hands. Wlien 
there was nothing else to be done, when he could delay no longer, he 
struggled yet again and wrestled with the Loifl: 

‘Thou hast no right to demand this. I will not do it.' 
t ‘Thou shalt ! Those before thee committed the sin of disa ljedience; thou 
must be; obedient for them.* 

‘No!’ 

‘Yes! Thou shalt!’ 

‘Come and lie here,* Ab-Raham said in a broken voicC The boy did 
not understand; sq kis father lifted him i,n lus arms, kissed him,* pressed 
him for a moment to his breast, then bound him and laid Inm as prescribed 
on the Altar. DiS Isaac understand now? He uttered no sound, nefr did he 
resist, Hfe gazed at bis fathei; yi painful surprise, with dilated eyes tjiat 
reflected the blue of the ^y. Very gently setting one hand on the child's 
breast, so that he felt the li|tfe heart beating rapidly beneath it, Ab-RaJiain 
gripped the kni® in the other. ‘He was diinJmg: ‘Those eyes^. . . those 
j^ps . . . Isaac! No, no, I cannot!’ But once more came the inexorable 
command: *rhou shalt!'* . 

^ With stiffened fihgers he tore open the boy's garment. Like a lamb led 
i^^o the slaughter, the cliild op^ed not his mouth. Only that gaze . . . 
Ab-Ffaliam closed his otyes. He raised the knife. . . . 

Alas! What power restrained his arm, so that he stood as motionless as 
a column, with his rigljt^hand raised? His fingers opened helplessly; the 
knife fell to the ground. The ’\foice, the same terrible Voice, called: ‘Kill 
not t5iine only son !’ That was n& delusioi^ of his heart ! It was the command 
of the Loiji.* 

Isaac Ry motionless, as though dead. Behind him Ab-Raham htard the 
sound of steps and the rustle, of braijches. A yearling ram was caught in 
thorns, and was vainly trying to release itself. Now Ab-Rahain's move- 
ments \cre no longer under his control,* they were governed by a will 
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Other than his*'own. He listened aiftidid as he.^as commanded, uncon- 
scious of sen A of his actions. 

He carefully lifted the child down from the altar, and set hijn onttJic 
ground. The boy sat jjown heavily, for he had no strength^ stand. He 
was still gazing at his father with a look more eloquent than a cry. With 
thos^ same movements of a man hypnotised Ab-Raham seized tlic 
entangled animal, boimd it swiftty, laid it on the altar, killed it with a* 
single Strokj of the knife, and thrvist the prepared torch into the pot of 
embers. When tJe fire took hold of the wood on the altar he fell to the 
ground, and sobbed and wept and glorified God. There, on that lofty 
mountain, he confessed l-Js might. His majesty, and His mercy. 

He looked raimd at die boy. His son was alive. The Lord had given 
him. . . . Hj^%3n was alive, his son would live. 

down to Eliezer,* he said through his tears. Isaac did not stir. 

‘Go, fny child, ^o down to Eliezer, I will follow you quickly.’ He took 
the boy by the ^m, tumirg ffim to face the track. He felt the quivering 
*shouldcr blajes. th< •panting breadi. . . . The boy was alive. The fire 
cracklid, the bluud hissccC dig oiTcring wasSiuming.^. . . Isaac was alive. 
The smoke reJse straight upward, die Lord had accepted the sacrifice. 
Isaac was ahve, alire. God be glonfied, God be blessed! His son Vas alive^ 
^‘Go down,* hc«repe#ted insistently bu^t gently. ‘JVait with Bliezer for 
me to come.’ Isaac looked at him inquritively, opened his mouth to say 
something, but did- not ^peak. Only now»<Jid Ab-Raham realise that 
Isaac’s fifce was as wliite 3s linen and liiv*'hps were bluet And at that same 
moment he remembered whom Isaac resembled even mor^than liis father 
and mother. That innocent child’s face, ^white .with fear, the face of 

Cain’s brother, Abel, which Ab-Raliam Sad once «:en, long, long ^o, 
in the vision that Nergal-Sarji^d raised^for him. 

‘Go now, •ly son. When I come down we^will ride home, ft) your 
mother.* 

The mention of liis modier convinced die Ifoy. He went to the track, 
but looked back yetegain. With a kindly gesture Ins father waved to him 
to go on. The fire was stiU flag^g, the stnokc floated upward Thtf boy’s 
fair head vanished round aJicAd in the tiack. For a moment o^two long*^ r , 
Ab-R^ham heard the rm lIc atones disturbed by liis feet, then^ere was 
silence. Ab-Raham was alone. 

He fell to the ground, and opened his arms wide, as though to' embrace 
the mountain. He did not kno#"' what w^as liappening to him, g^hefe he 
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was. He was floating bc^^ond the ag^^, beyond space. *Wa£ it Isaac who 
had carried the wood up t}]e moiint-ain for his own pyrev or w,9s it some 
otba'^ Oiv, unknown but foretold? He, a father killing his son? Was it 
only in imagination that he heard tlic words; ‘Thisj^Son will not perish.* 
The Son of Man? What terrifying and incomprehensible Thing was 
pressing him to the ground? O, wretched, miserable sinner, he kpew 
•nothing, he understood nothing, as above him the sentences of past ages 
were being resolved. He knew only that Isaac was alive. Tlie Lord had 
held back the father’s hand raised above his son. 

f 

^ As Eliezer waited by the asses he was con^inied with anxiety. His 
master’s behaviour during the past few days boded ill. He had a presenti- 
mjnt of coming misfortune, and it was with incxpressible^^pUef that he 
saw Isaac descending the mountain. 

‘Greetings, Isaac!* he called. ‘Where is your father, oiy lord?* 

‘My father has remained on tlic mounfain, he will be down before 
long,* the boy explained. He was walking slow^ly, not ruimi ig and leap-* 
ing, as usual. His face; was Aioiightful and still ver)^ pale, his hair was 
matted with sweat. Eliezer was alarmed, and, seating tile boy on his 
knee, he Mainly tried to persuade him to cat. 

‘Did my lord offer the biirnt offering?* lie asLcd. i> 

‘Oh, yes. ... A beautiful smoke went up. ... As straight as a palm 
tree. ... You caimot see thj^i-moke from here. Pity!!, 

‘What did he sa<#'ifice? He took nothmg witH'hmi?’ 

‘A sheep.’ * , 

**WHere di(>4ic get tlie sheep? There are no shepherds here.* 

‘I don’tf knoV. Ati first thcri wasn’t any sheep. I looked around and 
^cguldn’t see anything. . . . Father was about^to sacrifice me. . . .* 

‘YoiA* Eliezer laughed jloud, but hypocritically. (His pre^ ntiment had 
been justified.) ‘He must have been jokuig.’ 

‘I was terribly afraid.’ 

Ab-CLaham lay beside the altar for r.Jong time. Time flowed past 
j beyond hin^^ At last he rose, picked up the kjiife, and glanced at the dead 
altar. The*fire had consumed everything, even tiie smallest and the largest 
bones. He# began to make liis^w^ay c^wn the slope. He seemed to be 
returning* to the world from some immeasurable distance, and, as once 
wheA he jijjd gone out from Nergal-Sar’* chamber, he felt that witli 
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vision. A sjjpreadi’/g cedar reaching tooheaven ^oCs not remember that 
once itwasa fragde sprout thrusting through the husTc of the sccd.^ gr^aJt 
river flowing steadily c^own to the sea does not remember tfie moment 
when it sprang, a slender pencil of water, from a lofty source. How many 
gcnei^ttions must pass before man learns to' reach up in heart and memory 
to the Creator, his source? 

The Ifcrbs gave off a stronger scent as evening came on. From the last 
turn in the track /fb-Raliam saw the smoke of the camp fire, die grazing 
asses, Eliczer, and Isaac’s fair head beside him. With a last thrust of the 
departed horror the thought pierced his mind: ‘From now on the child 
will be afraid o£ me. ... He will never agaiji rest confidently on my 
breast as in rhe^^ast.’ That was understandable, unavoidable, as he realise^ 
wher^ic recalled the look with which Isaac had watched liis movements. 
Though fVb-Raliam were to live a thousand years, he would never forget 
the expression in yiose eyes. * 

*If he could rjil’*' okl d(*sc ending the mountain at all, if he could have 
remain^ here, dying satisfied ui die knowlec%e that Isaac was alive! 

He walked nfbrc and more sfowly; he came to a liaft. 

‘Fath«rl’ the boy#cricd jo\fiilK, and ran to meet hinI.*Ab-Raham felt , 
liis strength ebbing^ froil Inm in his happiiiess. 

‘Let my lord deign to take some food,’ hliezcf entreated him. 'My lord 
ma^ not be hungry,* Jie added cimningly, ‘biit Jvaac docs not want to eat 
alone.’ 

So they sat n, all three, and ate the food Sarali had Prepared, and 
drank wine and water from the one niii^ As o£ten as Eliez® cauglft the 
gaze with wdiich Ab-Raliam cmbracs^d his*son he turned Its hAd aw^ 
in embarrassment, as though |ic were the involuntary tvitness of some- 
thing very scc.#t and mysterious. The twilight fcJJ, and the night, tRough 
moonless, was luminous v ith the vernal gleam of die stars. So Ai)-Raliam 
decided to ride part of the w^ay through thetught. Truly, it was not 
customary to joumcy«at night, but he wa? posscs^^ed widi fear as he gazed 
at the sacrificial mountam, and li^ivi^hcd tft depart from that spe quitkly. 
So they set off. After a little w lfile Isaac bf gan to* sway in liis^addic, so hi*^ 
fadier sgt hmi before hir eTf ni former days, and wrapped liRn in his 
cloak. He shifted the knife hanguig^n its sheath from his belt,%o diat it 
should not rub the child. Eheze. rode beside his master, the ffiird^ass 
trudged along behind, by itself 
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* Eliezer thought it a good opportisfiity fpr talk. 

‘Deign to forgive yPuij servant, ^my lord. You shoulij not ^ghten the 
cMd with jests, for he is all ready to fall sick. . . 

‘Did I seem to yoU today like a man inclined tq jest, Eliezer?* 

He said no more, but made the sleeping boy more snug against himself, 
'the servant did not dare to say anything further, and they rode pn in 
silence. The asses* hooves sent the stones rattling. The air was scented with 
flowers, the stars shone out. 



m 

In Fullness of Days 


W ORN OUT, AB-RAIL^ LET fflS HANDS DROP IMPOTENTLY ON THE UD^ 

of the ckest, and Icaacd his back against the tent-pole. Since liis 
recent nccii^fitt (walking in front of a herd, he had slipped and fallen^ 
the ihiud, and cows had passed over him) he had had frequent attacks of 
choking. Isaac, yated on the ground beside him, gazed at his father’s 
hands, so frail an^ wrinkled, more than a century and half old. Ab-Raham 
iiad been sclc4th.g tLcfjewcllery^and gifts intended for liis future daughter- 
in-laA^, and had been tuniing over the necklaces bracelets that had 
been his wife’s, Sarah’s. As Isaac watched liim he tried^to recall her face, 
her movements, htr arms, attired in these same bracelets, gently Unbracing 
him. But liis thoflghts^slippcd again anej igain to % picture of Inother, a 
girl as yet unknown, the one who v ould be given these jewels. His 
imagination saw her as a^young girl with slbi^der neck, around it one of 
these nftklaccs, and swarthy arms. His^face flamed vlith shame at these 
thoughts, for felt that it was wrong of him to let his mother’s picti^e 
be replaced by another. For his mother ^as thoonly womafl he had loved 
so far, and when she died he had been in despair, stritkcii vdtli ffiibear^le 
longing for her. 

Sarah had fted some two years before. She h§d had a kindly death, and 
the last decade of her life had flowed past in untroubled happihess. As she 
sank into her last sleep she had held her husbilj^’s and her son’s hands in 
her own. Isaac had Staggered with grie^; but she had looked at him with 
eyes expressive of her love, aij^^llad whiSpered to Ab-Raharr ‘ Yoti must 
take him j wife. . . 

In kis sorrow Isaac had no* caught those words, but Ab-Raharn could 
not restrain a smile even in his griff Only on her death-bed h5^ Sarah at 
last agreed that another woman could be brought into his tent. Bending 
so low over tlie fading feature* that his long white beard lay o«ier breast, 
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Ab-Rahanii had tendering. taken farev^U of his wife, arid htd assured her 
that he would choose a goqd wife foe Isaac. He would sed^v for one as 
faiduful a^id beloved a comrade as she, Sarah, had been to him through 
all their long-life tog^ier. She had listened with clyldish satisfaction and 
had passed on almost imperceptibly, suffering not at all. 

tier death had been a shock to Isaac. True, some years before, he Jaad 
•had the painful experience of old Noa’s death; but now his mother was 
lying dead, the mother without whom he would not have kijowiiMife at 
all. Only a moment previously her eyes had been rest tenderly on her 
son; and now, even if he had been threatened witli mortal peril he could 
not have raised a hand to defend liimself. Sobbing, he had huddled against 
his father; and at the tliouglit that this ado|cd guardian. might also die 
so(jn his feeling of loneliness had increased. He had expected Jiis father to 
give him comfort, but Ab-Raham had only silently embraced him.s^or 
what could he say to soften the blow for his son? Although he was'ao old, 
and had long since become reconciled to the* hard necessitjes of the human 
lot, he remembered his own youthful rebellions, * Jie bitt|»rness of bis * 
realisation tliat evil ^and goot alike flee, and that nothing can st^y the 
wings of time. It is man’s destiny to grow, to come to ihaturity, and, 
having reached tlid fullness of liis days, to see his petals fade, fail and 
wither. S® is it with-(Jl things that have living ?ouls.‘ Against tliat lot 
rebelhon is vain, and some day Isaac also would understand that. 

Losing no time in vain reports, Ab-Raham meditated where he should 
lay die body ofhis#vife. At one tune lie had mtefided to purchase ?nc cave 
of Machpelah, ^lot far from the city of Hebron, in order make it die 
ancestral tomlf^of his line. The cave was in a field belonging to the Hittite 
Ephron, s^n orZohai; but Ephiron was mercenary and had set too high a 
pjgce on his field, *and Ab-Raliam had abajidoned the idea. Now that 
Sarah’s Viody was cold anfl die wailing women were lariiel'.ing over it, 
Ab-Raliami decided to pay whatever the Hittite asked. He left Ketura, 
Mosa, and the older wonitfn to prepare the funeral rites, and took Isaac 
with him to die city of Hebron, fie sent Sur’s son, Jephon, aliead of him 
on an sibs, to summon the Hittite? to contV^o the city gate for die purpose 
jof consideriijg*Ab-Raham’s propQsal. • ^ 

The naifie of the old Hebrew shepherd was universally respected, so 
they all caflie in haste, Ephron^ son o^ Zoliar among them. Ab-Raham 
greeted tlfem as was the custom, and said: 

‘Mt'ii o^Jeth! Before my feet grew into ibis earth I was a stranger and 
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a sojourner among you, and I uevft^ suffered wrpng at your funds Grant 
me, I prj/ you,* this favour also, that I may j;iave the right to bury my 
dead in your fitld/ 

The chief of the tnjpe of Hittites, Kaleb son of Naim, boA^ed himself to 
the ground before the Hebrew, saymg* 

‘JVe are your servants, my lord, Ab-Raharn, vou who are known as 
the Fnend of God. Who would^dcny you the right to bury your deafly 
We cAtrea^ you, bury your wife *n our chosen tombs ’ 

Ab-Raham bAw»d low to all the assembly 

‘If it be your nimd that I should bury m* dead, intercede for me with 
Ephron son of Zohar, thgt he may give me the cave of Machpclali, which 
IS at the end of Jus field Fo^ as much mone) as it is worth shall he give it 
to me fo*- ^^possession as our burying-placc among you, and in yjur 
pr(^ncc, so that tlicre ma’^ be no dispute ift iward, and the peace of die 
dead ^fill not b^ disturbed ’ 

All eyes tunned to Ephroft Hl stroked his bcaiJ, ind his look was 
* inscrutable i(^t ' ist siid 

‘Mliy niN lora Ab-Ralum,^) ou who arc jfistly c'^llcd the Friend of God, 
hearken unto Vic I w ill give ) ou the field, and the c ivc that is m the field 
I giv«* ou also the picsencc ot the ’^ons of my pctiple I gife them to 

They wcic all aste)msbcd at his gene isit\ •Ab-Raliam bowed himself 
down again T phi ^n, son of Zoh ii * 1 will tijit iceept } our gift, for justly 
woiild^ou eomplain thft \oii h id ehsj^wed of tin fu^d for nothing, and 
afterward wijuld trouble the peaee ot nn dead Ritlier Iccept from me 
memey for the field and die cue nid I will bijrs^ nu d. iei%n it ’ * 

Ephroii smiled, almost iinpeiecpubly ' 

‘Then must your scrvaiit^dc is 'sou deinind MciiVf the tribe, y^arc 
wmicsses dit 1 wished to gi\e Ab-l^ahim t^e field together %nth die 
cave of M ichpclah But since he refuses m\ i:^lt, I im eompelied to accept 
money. The land is W'^oith fe^ur hundred she4als ot silver If it seems to^ 
you too much, aee 4 rpt my gift, iiid bufy your diid ’ 

The pine he had mentioiKiJFs\ is eiAsnn nis lor torn hu dre^ silver* 
shekels one could bin lious ^id garcl|iis in tlie eitv, mdVn> was a scr 
of stQiiy Id, with a ive r o deep to be suitable tor sIill^ But Ab- 
Raliani said nothing, and iiutlde^ to Isajc to appre^ath with^thc bag ot 
money 
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So Saral^ had been hi the 4?-P» spacious cave, Waere there. was 

much space for the later d^ad of th^ line; and soon the v)omaii^s footsteps 
wf erased from the 'camp. Her long-past youth, her beauty, her joys 
and sorrows; hatred*and love remained with her m the tomb, and life 
passed on. The traces she had chamielled in others’ hves were overlaid 
with fresh anxieties, and before long Isaac was the only one who thought 
<.of the dead woman, yearned for her, alid recalled her features, her form 
and voice. He alone . . . and even he not for long. 

Isaac had not yet known any woman, though tberd was no lack ot 
beautiful girls in the camp, girls of liis own age and even younger, such 
as Sur’s daughters, with whom he had played yrhen a child. They grew 
more attractive every year, like the flowers of spring. Yo,unger or older, 
they aU gave him coquettish glances, and were delighted wl^^p they could 
attract the attention of tlie chief’s son. Every one of them would Ijave 
bestowed their feelings bountifully on the fair-haired ^lad who » ;vas so 
different from the other youths of the tri*2)e. Of all the girls the most 
aggressive was Aina daughter of Hira, a tall young woma|t with coarse' 
red cheeks and rathe^ slantkig eyes. She was in love with Isaatv and 
wherever the son of*Ab-Raham went he met Aina in his psfJi. She would 
spring ou: suddehly from behind a bush, and ask li^m what nr was 
thinking j^bout. Or shj would Jjretcnd to be startla I by Jiis approach. She 
pressed herself close againsn him, trying to touch him with her breasts, 
and flashing her white teeth^a^ him. Isaac was a little afraid of her, a littfe 
attracted by her, ^d whenever Jie saw her, rdgretted that she ^ vas not 
there when he^did not happen to fall in with her, and mpre and more 
caughtfhimseK thinking n 9 t so much about his mother as Aina. 

When ke wdnt abeut die calnp with his fadier, gently supporting the 
oldf man’s feeble steps (Isaac was small for his age, but time had bowed 
Vft-Rakam’s shoulders, ^d father and son were of equl:» height) his 
father noti(;jed the smiles of the girls peermg out of the tents, Aina’s 
shameless calls to Isaac, and the hot flush on his son’s cheeks. And he 
thought that Sarah was right: it ^as time to get die boy married. 

Although he still retained liis old hab*;^f acting swiftly when he had 
come to a dgeftion - think long, 3 ft quickly* says the proverb - this time 
matters did not go like that. He had smiled inAulgcntly when^Sarj^b bad 
resisted thoi bringing of another womajj^ into the tent; but now he himself 
regretted *111$ present intimacy with Isaac, which had no outsider to 
disturb It. mutual friendsliip, their lor^g conversations were a source 
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of continual jov to*thc old man, and he was in no-hurry to trmg in a third 
person 'wly woiid absorb part of tl^^ time Isaac, devoted to his father. 
Yet he knew it was his duty to find the daughter-in-law, and at his 
advanced age he could not postpone the task. 

He liad long since made up his mind where he would seek a wite tor 
Isaac. In Harran; from the blood of his brother Nalior. He decided diat 
in tfie spring lie would journey ts Harran, taking his son with liim. • ^ 

Mai^y yeafc had passed since he had left his brother in the city of Harran, 
he himself cbuld mot/eckon how many. The priests inscribed each year on 
a tablet, so they always knew how many tiAies winter had returned, and 
how many times summer. But ordinary people, ftill less shepherds, did 
not know die art of writing. So they counted the years from some 
important event, from a birth, a death, a memorable flood or drought, 
begipning j^aiii when some fresh incident obscured the old. And*so 
Ab-3kajiam remembered only that it seemed to be on the very threshold 
of liis life, diougft even then kis hair had been laced with silver. 

• Having be^n ^arte^ so long from the rest of his family, Ab-Raham 
desired to visit ii in some state. Ten camels vere to carry the gifts, of gold, 
valuable wovcii clodis, beautiful weapons, costly vessels, skins, and jewels. 
Every^iing was jU ready for the journey when Alt-Rahaim had his 
accident. As he \;^s ht^ping liis shepherds- to transfer the hcrd%to a new 
pisturage he slipped on senne wet clay ^id fell, an^ the cows following 
ck)se behind passed pver him. He had got up again, and jested at his own 
carclcss;f:ss; but from thfit time he ha^ begun to ail and grow infirm. 
Alarmed at liis father’s condition, Isaac had insisted tliatche expedition 
should be postponed till the following year. But Ab-Rjiam bad ifbt 
wished to delay any furtlier, and had dAitied to sei^ Elicfter. 

When he heard what Ab-Raham proposed, the old servant, still acftve 
though bow and as furrowed as an ijpple baked in ashes, was t#rrifi?&? 

‘My lord, kill your servant,’ he groaned, ‘but I will not gp. I am un- 
worthy! Unwortliy! It is not tor me, a simplc#nan, to seek a wife for the 
son of my lord. I arg not able to do tliis tiling, tan a frog sing like a lark, 
or can a hoopoe smell like myji^i? As my lord is sick, let Is-^ac himself ^ 
journey to choose a wife, ai:Byour secant will watch o^i^nim on tl^e^ 
road.’ 

Bu* Ab-Raham did not to be parted from Isaac for any lengtli of 

time, for he felt worse tlian he w a?prepared to admit. Eliczer \fas almost 
in tears. 
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‘Let your \v*iS(lom listen to the vpke of your servUnt.^T am old, and 
hard of hearing, and see not well jvith one eye. Can I Vlistinjjuish a girl 
ple^ant, comely, diligent, from one tliat is scolding and lazy, who will 
disturb tlie peace ofimy lord’s tent? They say that the lips of a woman 
drip with honey, the tliroat of a woman is excellent oil, but at the end 
h^r words may be as bitter as wormwood and as sharp as a two-edged 
sword. I do not wish my lord to say: “finworthy servant, what hast tliou 
brought my son?” * * 

‘I am not sending you, Eliezer, into the wide wor,\d t j seek a wife fer 
Isaac, but to Harran, to brin^ back a daughter of the blood of Nalior.’ 

‘Deign to forgive n\e, my lord. Buz and Kemiicl, die sons of Nahor, 
may have fructified many daughters. One cfaughter is not equal to 
another, though they are of the same blood. Who is to jud^ge which of 
them will be suited to Isaac son of Ab-Raliam? It is not die scrvant*s*part 
to judge.* The father chooses and judges the maiden. Let the souk of my 
lord not gadier in anger at my boldness; Lut fathers ale glad to give a 
distant husband the daughter diat husbands close a,*- liand |j^ave rejected.^ 
Discharge your servant fromi.diis task, and send your son Isaac.* 

‘You will go whither I send you and do as*l command yoi*,* Ab-Raliam 
said impaf'iently. ^Lay your hand under my diigli, touj;h die sign ^f our 
Covenanti,widi the Lprd my G^id, and swear.* 

‘My lord, I am afraid. Yqu will make me swear, but perhaps the wornoii 
will not be willing to follow^inc mto this land. Am \ to return, diat you 
nay send your soi^ Isaac?* ,, • 

‘You shall ndt tic my son Isaac thidicr. Tlie Lord God of heaven sliall 
;eAd hil; an get before you, and you shall take a wife unto my son from 
hence. B«r*t if the wpman’s pavdnts arc not willing to give her to you, 
^oi! shall be clear from your oath. Only take not my son diither again, 
ll^me a*id swear!* 

Eliezer wfnt to his master^ put ins trembling hand under the old man's 
high, and swore. Then ^b-Raliam ordered him to prepare for the 
oumey. If he did not dcliy, he c^uld return with th^ girl before the hot 
ieason4'The camels and bales were alrea^Jv prepared. 

And so, no\f* Ab-Rahant was timing ovh: Sarah’s ear-rings and neck- 
aces, chocking gifts for his future daughtcr-in-faw; while Lsaat^’ sitting at 
lis side, pictures of an unknown ^irl but with Aina’s face, adorned 
n these jt^vcls, and despised Iiimsclf for forgetting his mother. 
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Ab-Rahar' haft promised that Lord would send His ^gel before 
hi^scrVaiji; iiont the Jess Ehezer was/icjcctcd aiid-anxious as he rode fortli. 
He grumbled iaicessantly at his companions, wlio Ihcliided Sur, now grey- 
headed, his son, Jephon, and the youthful Barach, son of^osa; and* he 
wished that Harran, the object of liis journey, might recede into the 
distance, ratlier*than draw nearer. Wlnle they were passing through the 
land of Canaan his fear for tlic* treasure in his charge, and the camcl% 
entrutted tJ him, dispelled his cliief anxiety; but wlieii they entered the 
bca\itiful, sliady* forests which indicated die proximity of die mountams 
his former alarm returned. Ab-Raliam hatP commanded liim to choose a 
wife for the young lord. Had anyone ever been I^own to entrust such a 
tasle to a scrvajit before? A wealthy man lilcc Ab-Raliam, respected and 
revered bv all the land, and surrounded with the particular protection of 
tiK^JLord ivfost 1 Ijgh, h id entrusted to him, old Ehezer, the happincs*of 
his beloved son Isaac. Tlie trust of die old chief quickened a juk pride in 
his heart, but it^could not overcome his fears. He had never known any 
•woman butjiis #vvile, but he had heard much from other men about 
woiui‘n’s wile^ and the^ artifice s beneath • which they concealed their 
infidelity. It stemed that often everything in a womaii was false, including 
her c^Airms and l^i'r virtues Slic might seem outwardJy beautiful, quiet, 
and mdustnous,jHit ^lie might turn out- to be a scolding aiT^ stiiikiifg 
drone.* How was a man 10 know auci* flistttt.guisli which was the true, 
^"hith was false? 'V^imien are cunning m di'^semblmg, and he, Ehezer, had 
never I# cn c rafty. Woe, %voe, if he werg made a fool of, and brought back 
a woman like the wife of the son of Haran, or like Hagar the Egyptian! 

He tormented Inmself with these thoughts, and prolc^iged t>c tiftic 
dicy spent in halts; but none die les , ofi^hc tliirtie^h dif of tl»c journey 
he saw before him the city of Harran standing out> against die w^te 
limestone h’jjs. 

The setting sun was crimsoning the crowded roots, the square tower 
of the temple, and the castle. Long shadows ran before the riders. Just 
outside the walls w^s a well, and a procession olVonicn was coming from 
the city gate, carr^nng pitchers^ watet. Shepherds were driv ng jji their, 
flocks from the meadows, Ifid the \^onicu •waited unti^ me men had^ 
watered Acir flocks am^ depai red. The women’s white robes jjiowed up 
graccTully against the city gilded by the sun. Eliezer gazing at 
them meditatively when a shoiu^troin Jeplion, who was ridAig at die 
rear, drew liis attention. 
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Woe, W9e! The last ^pack-camel, ^ immediately behindg^jephon, had 
broken away, no one knew when,, and was left behind, no ^ne knew 
wheje. The rope must^havc been dragging over the ground for some 
time, for it wus damp* with dew, and chafed. 

For a moment Eliezer was petrified with fury. He would have tanned 
the negligent Jephon’s hide to good purpose if Sur, his father, had not 
iilready been doing so with good conscience. Swollen and cowed, con- 
scious of his fault, jephon made no attQmpt to exculpate liimiclf He had 
simply been staring at the city, and had not noticed jvhr.t was going on 
behind him. • 

‘Woe, woe on my h^ad!’ Eliezer exclaimed in despair. Though tlic last 
camel was not carrying valuables, only the tent, their travelling blankets, 
and stores for the journey, the loss was quite serious; but above all, there 
was the shame of it. ‘My lord has sent me to bring him back^a dangler- 
in-law, aiid I have not been able to keep good watch over thet beasts 
entrusted to me. Ah, Eliezer, your journey bds had a bad beginning. Now 
what are we to do?’ 

He cursed in a voice shrill ind cracked -dith i*age, ana sent an tneemree 
others to look for the lost animal, tellmg the*fn not to dare r<^tuni without 
it. With the odief ^camels, carrying the precious gifts, ^he halted the 
well, ill-tempered an<J depressed. 

The flocks and herds had^olready departed, and the women surroundeci 
the well, filling tall clay pitchgjrs witli narrow bottom^ and slender necki., 
holding about a j?uckct oV wafer. They soai.ed thin towels#, in the 
water, squeezed them out, twisted diem tightly ui die shape of a siiail- 
sh!:ll, laid SCI diem beneath the pitchers on their heads or their 
shouldcrs^Thenj, ereejt, slender,' diey returned upliill to the gate. Eliezer 
halfed close by, awaiting his turn. He looked anxiously at the women 
Is* they* passed, for he was visit<ld by a diought, and hcf^fted up his 
heart: 

‘O Lord God of my master Ab-Raham, I pray Thee send me good 
speed this day, and shov^ kindniss unto my master, Ab-Raham. Let it 
come fo pass that the maiden tp whoci I shall say, “Let down your 
pitcher, I pray you, that I may drii^,” andsiie shall say “Drink, and I will 
give your#camcls drink also,” let that same mafden be the one <hat Thou 
hast appointed for Thy servant Isaac.* 

He huAiedly dismpunted from the^camel, and stood on the road by 
whicli the^omen were returning from thj well. 
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‘Give me drink, I pray ypu, ’ li« ^sked the maiden that approached, 

tall, 'shsy^ely, black-eyed girl. She knitted hej bfows reluctantly: 

‘Can you not draw water for yourself?* 

‘I am travel-worn ^d weak.* 

She pouted her lips contemptuously, and passed on without stopping. 
Tli^ older women who followed her looked inquisitively at the traveller, 
curious to know what he had Wanted of the girl. But he did not spealj* 
to thc«m. hie pretended to be adjusting the strap of the earners bridle, 
until a little thrdiig«of laughing girls came along. Faithful to liis decision, 
he asked water of the first, die second, die third, the fourdi. They all 
refused him more or l^ss pleasantly. They diought the old, strange 
traveller rathci: silly. The well was only a few paces away, and he was 
asking thcnj^J;o remove the heavy pitcher from dieir head or shoulder ;^d 
giv^ him to drink. 

‘Ihtf God of ijiy master has not heard me,* Eliezer diought regretfully. 
‘I will ask only .one more, aifd if she refuses, as of course she will. I will 
*ask no more# 

At«that moii'cnt a yoiiiig^ slender girl a^proacjiqd; she Jiad a face as 
round as an a{I)ple, and smiling eyes. She was leaning sideways under the 
pitchif on her slimilder. 

‘Give me to tWiik, i pray you, from^^our pitcljcr,* Eliezer tsked, and 
even as he asked he was tliinking: ‘She will never agree, for she can barely 
c%rry her pit^rlier.* • 

But #ic girl smiled atf him pleasant]^", and two al'gjurd little dimples 
showed on hy cheeks. 

‘Drink, my lord,’ she replied, with some difficulty slippfiig the pitcher 
off her shoulder into the crook of h''r elbow. Holding it iirnJy widi die 
other hand, she canted it oijpr to Eliezer’s bps. Surprised and dehghl^B^ 
he took a Ic^er drink than was sceni^. The jvater seemed to ttste like 
wine to him. All the world seemed suddenly. brighter. 

‘I regret diat I troubled you,’ he apologise^ as he took liis bps from 
the pitcher; ‘but I ain very old, and travel-worn.* 

‘It is no trouble to your s^p^it. Drfuk further, and 1 jvi’l gii^ your 
camels to drink.’ 

Setyng ^own her pin licr, she ran to the web. With great febour she 
drew up the bucket and pouud di^ water jn to a stone trough. Eliezer was 
moved widi incomprehensible emotion. He took Sarali’s o'mi jewels 
from his wallet and placed th^ni in his bosom. 
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‘'^^ose maiden are y<iik? What is yfeur name?* he askedf when she had 
finished and, smiling, r4is^ the piaher from the grotuiA. 

^vam S^ebekali, daughter of Bethuel son of Nahor,* she replied as she 
prepared to go. ‘What is the matter, my lord? Why do you weep?* 
Ehezer swiftly rubbed his tear-filled eyes with his hand, and brought 
out the necklaces and bracelets from his bosom. 

' ‘Take these, Rebekah; tliey are yours.* 

‘But they* re gold!’ she exclaimed. ‘Why arc you giving ^lemto me, 
my lord? It is not seemly that you should give me siiclf things, or that I 
should take them.* 

‘It is seemly that you should take tliem and wgar them as an adornment 
to your face. Deign to tell me: is there in your father’s house a place for 
mg and the camels and men of my lord, that I may lodge j-jpere?* 

She styed at die jewels in her hand. 

‘There is room sufficing, and we have chaff ana nay. y ou navcMot ye: 
said, my lord, why you have given diesc to me.* 

‘You will learn that ere long. Now put die iicckKice roiiiil your neck, 
and the bracelets oi\y^)ur arflfis.’ 

‘I will not, until I have asked my modier. Come with mef, my loid, and 
I will shoV you tke way.’ 

‘I must? wait until the mcii^of my lord arrive.# Doc?* Bctliuel son of 
Nahoi dwell in die house fn which his grandfather, Tcrali, is buried?* 
‘My lord, it is as you say, And dicre beside Teraliis buried my graiifi- 
father, Nahor.* 

^‘I know dieVoad to diat house. I will come imnicdiately,’ 

She*took uf her pitchcr.and went towards the gate, pondering on wliat 
she had Jtist lizard. Cliezer sat down, very happy, on the edge of the 
fi^ugh. If he had^iot feared to make a spe^'tacle of himself in a strange 
city he*would have danced, smarted his hands on his side^'and shouted 
at die top df his voice with joy. O, great, mighty, merciful was die God 
of Abraliam! According His promise He had sent His angel, who had 
guided Elic 2 cr*s wori. “Rebekali! . . . Rebekalili. . .** he repeated, 
smacking his lips. He had no doubt dli^Jic had made a good choice. 
There was tjie^ wife for Isaac son qf Ab-RaMm^ of a trudi, he had afflicted 
himself ufuiecessarily! Ab-Raliam, his lord, was right when ife sa^d diat 
it was nectfssary to trust God in^ll thii^s and to go one*s way, not anxious 
overmuch about the result. 

A*littl^i«hilc later Sur and the lads rodebup with the lost camel. It had 
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been grazing v^iiictly in the forest.*iortunatel)slit had not attempted to 
roll on th^groimd, and so had not Ic^t its bal«s. jephon, black and blue,* 
looked at Elieze^ apprehensively, and sighed with relief when ha saw that 
the old man eyed hyn amiably, as though he did not remember the 
incident. 

Tjiey watered the camels, dusk descended over die city walls. A young 
man hurried^ out from die gate and went up to Eliczer respectfully; 

‘I aifi La^an son of Bcthuel. Ate you the lord who talked with my 
sister, and gave Ifer tuch princely gifts?* 

‘Greetings, son of Bcthuel! Blessed be all the days of thy line! It was I 
who talked widi your si^fer Rebekah, and I have been sent here by my 
lord, Ab-Ram son of Terah, who is known as Ab-Raham.* 

‘Enter, ^'‘j^'v^ed guest. Why arc you standing outside the city? I ha^e 
alrcidv prepared.a dwelling for you and a place for your camels ^d your 
men.’ 


The housc#v\<i5 wrf'*\dc(^ with people and filled with die sound of talk. 
Nahof^s family had increased considerably: ff)ur sons ^id three daughters, 
all married, ai!d all with children. Some of them dwelt like shepherds 
outside* the city, (Others in their own separate houses ;*t)ut noi^ they aU. 
canic together, li^farin^f that a nicsscngcj^Jiad arrived from AU-Raham. 
They did not know their grcy-haircd uncle, •but they had heard much 
aSoLit him. Tjic women - the brothers’ wi^A;^ the dauglitcrs-in-law, the 
niothcr^in-law, and the*daughters - pitpared a bant|^xct on die house 
roof. Torches Jield in bronze rings flamed with a crackle* more to illy- 
minatc the unusual event than from necessity, ior the mocffi had Jready 
climbed high into heaven, and the iiignt was very lighf. 015 Milcah, 
Nailer’s widow, still nimble j:lic ugh fat, and deaf, led tliczcr first to 
chamber in c#der to show- him diat dic^coppcrgmugs and platters*lie had 
given her sons still held a place of honour on the shelf Then slfc took him 
to the courtyard, where he saAv the graves of T(y:ali, his son Nahor, and a 
small altar with thc«tone tcraphiin. Eliezer bowed to the graves, deeply 
moved, but forgot to pay ln^^spccts*to the tcraphim,^wh heather 
shocked the old woman, ^l^cr was to enter in|Q a disput ‘ 

widi l;^pr, Ar she was a w* mian aid he was glad that Bediuel seflt for him 
to go up to the roof, where tnc baiyjuet w^s now ready. So he took leave 
of Milcali. When he set foot on die terrace, he said solemnly: 

‘Bethuel son of Nalior, Buarnd Kcmucl, sons of Nalior, wl^m fsaw 
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once when they were litstlc children yl will jiot set tood iX) my hps and 
will not sit down at taJJle avith yoil’ until I have spoken the ti ngs with 
whidi my lord, Ab-Raliam, sent me to you.* 

‘Speak on, we are listening,* they replied. 

‘Therefore will I speak, sons of Nahor. My lord, Ab-Raham, long since 
passed the hundred and fiftieth year of his life. His fellows are no longer 
*m the land of the Hving, he is left alone like a cedar in the pl^in, recallmg 
times long past. As his crown he has a* great experience, and fis his* glory 
his fear of God. There is no n^an to be found equal to*4iim in wisdom and 
honour. The Lord MofJt High Himself, the Creator of heaven and cartli, 
has made a covenant with Ab-Raliam and has gconfirmed that covenant 
in his flesh, which token is borne by all his tribe. God has blessed my lord 
to^make him wealthy. He has given him sheep and cattle, go^ and silver, 
servants and slaves. In her old age Sarah, the wife of my lord, bore him a 
son, who will be his heir after him; and his name is Is^ac. This Son has 
reached the age when it is not good for a man to livr alone. Isaac is^ 
prudent and serious, and sedate of speecji. Tjiere^is no ^Id or silver 
worthy of comparison‘.with liis goodness ancj justice. He respects hisVather 
Ab-Raham with great respect, and so he is worthy of being respected 
in due time by his own children. 

‘Now desiring to sac Isaac iij fnarriage, my loril mAlc me swear ai\d 
said: “Take not a wife untd my son from die Canaanites in whose land I 
dwell, but go to my fatliri^’s house and brin^ back a wife unto my 
son from my owif kindred.” I Wts greatly anxious, and asked milord to 
release me from this burden, not because I was slothful, %but because I 
feared that I was not fittod to^p^'rform such a task. One woman is not 
eqyal to Siothcr, andfhow was I to know which to choose? To which my 
Jofd, Ab-Raham, replied: “Fear not, Ehezef , for die Lord before whose 
face I walk will send His i^ngel before you and ease your jolmey, so that 
you will bAng back a wife unto my son. And if you come to die sons of 
my brother and they refv?e you^ their daughters you will not be bound 
by your oath.** Then I departed from my lord, wofthy sons of Nalior. 
My soul was deeply anxious, add my bitter with doubt, for who 
►may know^he heart of a womarf? God gives iherbs both good and evil. 

A good wife is the joy ^d crown of a man, she adds fatness to his bones; 
but a bac^^vife is the greatest of aiflictiDns. Moth comes from a robe and 
sin from a woman. But a good wife shines in the house of her husband, 
hkc the iisikg sun over the w'orld. The charm of a diligent, modest wife ^ 
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is a blessing i j her husband.. Life fs^iot easy fo§ a man to h\»e without a 
woman, ^here tfiere is no fence, •the* possessions are snatched away-; 
where there is ^lo wife, the longing man langiiishcs. I was afflicted, and I 
myself sighed with jjpixious sorrow. But when I arrived ^t the city of 
Harran, I prayed to the God of my lord Ab-KaJiam, who is my God, and 
I v^wed in my soul: “Behold the women coming to draw water from 
die well! Lord God of my master Ab-Raliam, let the maiden to whonf 
I shali^say;^ Give me to drink from your pitcher,* and she shall answer: 
‘Drink, arid I wiM give your camels to drink^also/ let her be the one whom 
Thou hast intended for the son of my lord.’* So resolving, I asked many 
of the maidens returning with water from the well to the city, but not 
one was willing to remove the pitcher from her head or shoulder and give 
me, a str'^jge traveller, to drink. Until Rebekali, daughter of ygur 
Be|huel boii of Kahot, a maiden beautiful to behold, and very comely, 
passed* me by. j^nd when J had said my say (but my soul was already 
tormented, heapig only refusals) she answered: “Drmk, and I will give 
your camelnrto d:in]*also/’’And she swiftly removed the pitcher from her 
shouWer and sec it to my liys, then she dr?w watei; for the camels; and 
within me mf Jieart stopped beating for joy, for I saw that it was the will 
of tli^'Lord God of Ab-Raham. This maiden seemed* to me lilc the rosp 
of spring, like »»lily (growing beside ^ jtream, l^e incense Celling in 
summer days, like gleaming oil and a vessel beaten gold. I took from 
ifiy bosom g:hc goJd ornaments which nty, lord had set aside for his 
daugh^r-inJaw, a'neclflace of a goori ten gold sh|kcls in value and 
bracelets of f^o gold shekels and more in value, and g^e them to ^le 
maiden. When she had departed, I lywcdjow to the* Lord God of 
Ab-Raham, tlianking His mighty p^wer for having broifght iHc straight 
to the house of my lord’s br^tlier, whence I shall take ^ wife to my lo^’^ 
son, as he dciired. Such is the cause I^lAve to s^t before you, Betftuel son 
of Nahor. Answer, I pray you, as you think, that I may knl)w whether 
your servant may sit down at the tabic and Vj^ake merry together witli 
you, or whether I must go hence from tliis house.’ 

He was silent; and they ^>^11 silcflt, pondering both on hclDeauty 
and wisdom of liis speech^aim on the pjj^oposal itself From dy stairs came 
the r(jstle\)f robes, and hurried breathing, for the women had gathered 
there to overhear what the guest Jiad to.say. Bcthucl’s oldest daughter, 
Dinah, pinched Rcbckah malicic.usly, for she War one of those* who had 
refused Eliczer waten 
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After some reflection, I^huel ansvj^ling said: 

‘There is no treasure \Vog;hy to be set above a faithful fricn(^*j I have 
heaivlnthe speech of a flriend, not of a servant. Of a truth, my uncle 
Ab-Rahani chose a go®d ambassador, whom it is difficult to refuse. And 
we have heard many strange tilings about the god of Ab-Raham, and I 
would not lightly offend him. I will give my daughter to Isaac son ^of 
Ab-Raliam. But why should I give my yoimgcst, when tlicre are older 
daughters in the house?* 

Leaning over the balustrade, he summoned his wifatc/ come' with ins 
daughters. They appeared at once, for they were standuig close at hand. 
First Dinali entered, then Jessa, and tlicn, with Ivor mother, the flaming 
and embarrassed Rebekah. 

‘4 not my daughter Diiiali worthy then of Isaac?* 

‘My lord, pardon your servant’s boldness. This'iiiaidpn refused ipe 
water, and this other I know not; tliis tlnrd, Rcbekali, ga^e me to ckink.* 
‘She is still too young.* 

‘Isaac son of Ab-Raliam also is young, and the ‘beard only now 
beginning to curl on j[ii,s cheel^a.* 

‘She is her mother’s favourite.* 

,‘The mother’s favourite will become her husband’s joy and the ad('‘m- 
ment of his'life. Forgive^mc, my'' lord, but I will not tokc a^iy other maiden 
tlian Rtbekali, since tlie Lord has indicated her to me.’ 

‘I caimot change tlie natural torder!’ Bethuel cxclain¥.‘d. , 

‘My lord, am I tc), understand thi.t you refuse the recjuest of youAr-incle 
Ab-Raliam, and wish me to return with empty hands?* 

Bethitcl’s facA was overca^st. He ^id not wish that. 

‘He wh(f throWs a stone at birds will scatter them,* lie said at last. ‘He 
whjJ grieves liis friAnd dispels the friendship like the sand of the desert. 
More prAcious to me is thc^friendslfep of my uncle Ab-Rahai#. than a due 
order of suitors. I will not oppose your desire. Behold before you Rebekah; 
take her and bring her to.t^A. son of Ab-Raltam.* 

‘May the God of Ab-Raliam blc?s thee and thy line tlvough all its days !’ 
Cliezer Exclaimed in delight. 

, He called (Jpw the stairs for Spr to briiib m the bales of gifts. But 
Bethuel sent his son Laban for the finest wine he possessed, and si/nmjned 
tlie women^lso. When Eliezer Ijcgan tg take out and distribute tlie gifts 
all the sons*of Terah were ^speechless with delight. First he gave a gift to 
old JVftlcal^ '^dio laughed like a child, showyig her tootldcss gums, then 
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to J 3 etliuel, to I a. brothers ana 111s. s®^, men to tnc other women, and 

the ihaidcrj. He oimttcd no one. To* 8 ttf ver^ cild he left tlic precious, 
gifts intended for Rebckali. Over her slioiilders he Sung silks of (Jianging 
colour, Lgyptian muslins as fine as mist, on her iKck lie liiing four 
necklaces with trinkets, on her licad he placed a costly fillet, before her 
he ^t scentecl caskets She stood speechless, changed, adorned like *a. 
goddess. The men stared at her ifi amazement, tbe women witli envy* ' 
since A 4 i-Rafiam’s treasures tuincei all their heads like wine, fhev had 
heard much of Ab-ikaham, but they had not e\pectcd him to be so 
wealthy. Rebckah liad a rich blessing. But suddenly she threw off the 
silks and burst into bitter ^ears, hiding her face on her mother’s shoulder. 

The mcar esiiithc platteis had long since grf>wn cold, and the older 
s^omcn weif^ summoned to sit deswn te^ the meal. 

‘MJk: will least tor seven da\ s,* Bethuel amioiuu cel t or gicat Jiappmcss 
has confc to my Ijousc.’ ^ 

Eliezer bowled j;o the grounB before Re be kali’s father. 

* ‘Feast to yo^ir Iv content, but deign to allow s our sue i >t to depait, 
that I^ia) return v^^ith the maielen to ni} loM . . 

‘Do you thiii I am m haste to send my child {torn m\ housed You will 
not dollar t before next new moon.’ 

‘As the Lord Grf^d oiAb-Raham livcth,T shall d^j MIL LLJUlUl rcj V'N C,itLiy 
in the nu^ming^M) loid’is ot great age, luei Ke is wi ik, fir a cow tiod 
hffn with Its ly)c)f Hif is waiting impatientK m\ i etiiru If I have found 
favour ^ your sight, \lo ne?t detain me t#e li daA spentii^e istiiig would be 
as nails 111 my ej^cs and a spear in mv side Pci nut me to depTit tmnorrow^’ 

Bethuel was deeply afflicted, and looked at hi^ elder bre tilers Oc fupied 
in admiring ajid eomparmg the gifts tl.erliad rceeweiei, tl had^aken no 
part in the dispute. ^ 

‘What tliii'il you of tlic haste wliidlthc missenecr liom uncSe Ab- 
Raliam desires^’ he asked them. 

Kemuel son of Nalior mutteied his reply 

‘As you arc giving the yomigcst, it fs better that she should depart 
swiftly, not arousuig any astomJiBnent. 

‘Your words arc just, jjrTOici,’ BcBjiiiel aSmitted, and %t once feP 
reassur'd. '?hcy began tc) r it, df Jc, and be merrv. All RebekalA kindred 
embraced her, saying ‘Our bcioved^istci. IJe thou the umthetiofthousands 
of millions, and let thy seed posses^ tlic gate ot those Uiat hate th^m.’ 
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‘Eliczcr is returning, \*Cctura shoj/l’d strnggling up fi^ni the ground 
with difficulty, for she'w^s: heavy . •‘Eliezer is returning.* 

^Ab-R?ham shielded his eyes with his hand, and saw camels descending 
from the hill opposite. 

‘Someone witli younger eyes, look and sec how many people are \vith 
4iim. 

‘There seem to be four or five. . . . 

‘Then he is not returning empty-handed.* 

Ab-Raliam sighed witla rehef, and looked at Isaaa, venose cheeks were 
burning. They went out to meet the travellers. Ab-Raham leaned heavily 
on his son. Where were those former days yhen he had himself run 
swiftly up that same liill, until liis cloak had streamed out above him 
li^e a wing? Isaac could hardly keep his steps to walk SQ.^slowlv. Ab- 
Raliam felt the trembling of die shoulder under his hand. 

‘I will sit down here on a stone, my son, and go y^oii alone to meet 
your wife.’ 

They smiled at each odier, Isaac apologeticaUy, fcis fadiei indulgently . 
The young man rar| offi brisl&y; but before long he slowed liis stepsf Now 
he could clearly^ distmguish two womcn^s figures on the fust camel, 
.beside Elfezer’s, and his inborn diffidence, of which h^ was ashamed but 
which h^ could not pvercomf,^ fettered his feet.iHe Jtood in the road, 
hesitant and uncertain. The others saw him standing. 

‘Who IS coming toward^ us?* asked Semia, Rebekah’s nvrse, who Was 
accompanying tlif maiden as onue Noa had aefompanied Sarai. 

^ ‘Isaac son of Ab-Raham,* Eliezer answered solemnly. , 

‘My lord, kop the can?cl and order it to kneel,* Rebekah asked. She 
slipped (ftt of tlie saddle, went forward a few steps, threw the edge of her 
^cjpdc over her h<J^ad and waited, her handj crossed over her breast, her 
head bbnt. And she, too,twas polsessed with fear, at the tliiught tliat die 
one coming towards her was destined to be her lord for all her hfe. Now 
there was no longer an^^ possibility of flight, or choice. She was the 
possession of the man standing there in the way. What was he waiting 
for? SSfiould she go to him? Had she d<3l«i;^ell in dismounting from the 
camel? Shejaad acted impulsively* seized wim inspect and fear. All through 
the jounfey Eliezer had told her and Semia how great, perfeft an^l wise 
were Ab-Raham and his son. fnstcad|Of comforting her these stories had 
robbed lier of courage. Bowed, veilei she waited on the road and grew 
moA an^ Aiorc fearful. 
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.Isaac forccu lijinsclf to go pn, (irew near,^ her. He raised his hand, 
to reniov . the veif from the girl’s face; lint dns ’hand halte'd m miS-aii;. 
What face woold he unveil? Slantmg eyes and alTunn^ lips, hl^e thctf^ of 
Aina? At times he hijjiself had wished that it might be so; Duit now, at the 
thought, lie was seized with dislike and revulsion. He mastered himself 
an4 threw tl^e doak back from the face of his bride. They looked at eJdi 
other, face to face. He saw that ^e waL just as alarmed as he, that she wa? 
gazing at ^m with the look of^ captured bird. And at that sight his 
diffidence dcparPbd^without a trace. He felt that he must comfort her, and 
smiled at her in welcome. She replied with a humble, feeble smile. A little 
stronger in spirit, they ]^ioked at each other, slic realising that he was a 
fair-haircd, bashful youngster with an intelligent, pleasant look, and he, 
that she saucy, importunate baggage, but a girl with, an innocent 

br^rv, and lips iilled With kindness. , 

Elic^er gazed^t them bojli with joy and pride. Semia knelt down, as is 
seemly to a new servant; bdt from under her veil she was eyeing Isaac 
critically. 

‘lifltac son of Ab-Raham,^ Eliczer said. 13cJiol4 tjie maiden Rcbckah, 
of the blood V>f your uncle, Nalior son of Terah. ‘Ta^e her, she is your 
wifop" 

‘You arc callcxt Relickali?’ Isaac asked ih^surpris^i; and suddciTly, neither 
laiowing why, tlicy Loth burst into laughter? like children. 

• ‘Come, P^ebekalf,* he said, taking the maiden’s Iiand, ‘let us go to my 
father ^vho is waiting fSr us.’ 

When die time came for Ab-Raliam in the fulhicss of his days to be 
gathered to his fathers, Isaac sent fer lls half-brotUer Isffmacl? chief of a 
desert warrior tribe, to cojnc and take ^fa.re well .of ‘his father. Ish^ajl 
brouglit wiii him his three sons, yid Kedar, and ASbeel, ^ 

as swarthy and handsome as himself. Isaac stood on the righlhand of the 
couch, Ishmael with his sons on the*Jcft. Ab-f^iam laid liis palms on his^ 
sons’ heads, and bussed them. 

‘The God of your father h':^onr aid and guard. Ma^ Hi cot-er yo\9 
with heavenly blessings fjom on high ^d with the blcssing%ot the aby *- 14 
in tly deaths, with the Messings of the breast and of the woitib. Blessed 
shall you be in die city, ana messed shall .you be in the field, blessed shall 
be the fruit of your body, and the fruit of yotflr ground, and fhc fruit of 
your cattle, the increase of yc^u*- kinc, and the flocks of your siinfiD. Blessed 
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shall be youf basket ajid Your store. shall yem b6 \^cn you conie 

in, and blessed shall yoiv:jc^whoir-%;'ii go out. May the Lord clause your 
eiien)^(;s that rise up ag /iiist you to be simrtcii before ^ our face; may tlicy 
conic oyt agatiist you one way, and flee before you seven ways. May the 
Lord bless you in your storehouses, and in all that ypu set your hand 
4Vro, and Me shall bless you m the land which the Lord your God sj>all 
give you. 

‘My son Isaac, the Lord shall t stablish-thy seed an holy j^copl^ unto 
Himself, as He hath sworn unto me. And all the pcopi'e t^f the earth shall 
sec that thou art called by the tvlanie of the Lord, and shall await salvation 
from thy seed. 

‘All these blessings shall he upon you, my sons Isaac and Ishmael, if you 
kec^ the commands of the Lord our G(kI, the True, the Oi^e God, who 
is without beginning and end, and do not depart frocu Hint neither tape 
right nor to the left, nor follow after strange gods to serv^ them. Hirarken 
to His Voice, for He is great alid just. His -^vays are excellent ways, and 
His paths are the paths of peace. . . , 

So Ab-Raliam blessed thenl-, until he could siy no more in his wrari- 
ness. Then he commanded them all to go out from him, cten Isaac, and 
not to conie until iie himself should summon them, d'hey went un- 
willingly, fingering. i^b-Rah^vn was left alone. fiathi\t-ing his fading 
strcngtlx, he waited. He waited tor the Lord to s-pcak to J'im and show 
him His face. For the Lord^li;\d promised once, long-ago, wjien He had 
visited him in the oak grove and,{orctold the bhth Isaac: ‘T1 k\’ shalt 
see Me, Ab-Raltam, when the hour is come.’ And now was die last hour, 
smee difath wo*-:]d swiftly rob him of sight. The Lord could not promise 
and not pr.Tornflr, so sprely now'lle would see him? ‘My body is already 
gro(/ing stiffj the dead see no one. Have they their eyes opened in the 
grave? Hasten, Thou who art the Jord of the life and death man. Thy 
servant dcsiiv^s to thank Thee for all Thou hast bestowed on him. Let the 
hills and the seas add thei^ rroices to mine in glory of the Lord. Let the 
depths, die heights, the clouds, tl^^^ rain, the avalanchqj and the thunders 
^ivc foflth their voices. For they also are gi^j;erned by the Lord. Let all the 
beasts of liviij^ Spirit, and all the fowls of tlik air, and all diat grows and 
adorns die^earth also praise Him with me. Let all declare thc^glorv of 
God....’ 

Suddenly the old man*» thbughts grew confused, diey broke off and 
fell au ay yi ^arm. The world and his heart yvcrc possessed widi stillness, 
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a^stillness wc"^uowu to him, li ‘found and unco|Tiprctini(j.cd; not the 
stillness c " nothingjicss and death, but wl ^ st^hiKsS of Cojiiilig 

^Speak, Lord, for thy servant hcarcth,’ Ab-i’aJiahi v^iisocrgi^d 
rejoiced in spirit. He felt no fear, nor dread. His soul stoou-af tne^atSs of 
the Lord hkc a w^ll-laboured har\^cster conimg for his reward. Now he 
saw that the Loid was Somuig to dismiss His servant, and he waited^ 
peace. 

Th silci c ‘dcepcnfcHj-'as tlifctigh not only was the earth holding its 
brdatli, but the aiywas stayed in its course, and the stars were pausing on 
their cii cellar ]uths. In the silence, the dyin?; man heard those same words 
he had heaid once before. 

‘Thou <)hak',sec Me, A*b -Raliam, uhen the Umr is come. 

Td^c^^ord elcpuiteeii the eaith bieathed agam, the wind r/stlcd, in the 
distal '•e sheep bleated, birds twitteicd. The (dd man's heart anil iTiniel 
were filled witli inexpressible joy. I shall see the L 'id . . . aiid therefore, 
I shall live . > hath is not the end ol exioleaiee .1 have been 

ere' ^ *d in the in ‘ge and likeness ot God. frJm the Immoital can moitality 
come^’ 

H^'dieaul soipi^onc Stirling beside rourb 

‘Who IS liJ!i.c,,with^nc^’ he asked. 

IsaaV lai.ed^us tear-staiiicd faee. lIc*cTuilii not reiniin a^\a^ from his 
"ither, find hacf;.hppe'd back into the U^t-Poi the iusc nine m his life 
he ha( ’/disobeyed Us fatlfir’s will. 13ut ^b-RSlum smiled at limijoYfnUy. 

‘Mv son, Isaae, heal ken to my worels 1 shall die, and yft 1 shall live ^ . . 
I shall the , but mine eyes will see my ^ 



